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with tin* ho]:>e that when he is old enough to 
read he will lind something worth stinlying 
about the native land of “ Jidai”, and that 
he himself will make a rontrihulion to the 
wt'lfare of its })eople 




PREFACE 


This is a daring attempt to sketch for the first time the meaning¬ 
ful events that have been squeezed through the ages into the 
area now covered by the Lebanese Republic and to record the 
achievements and distinctive contributions of the successiv^e 
peoples who occupied it. In part, if not in full, the area has 
maintained an individuality of its own conditioned by its 
mountainous nature, proximity to the sea, Westward orientation 
and the character of its people. Possible relevance to the con¬ 
temporary scene and relationship to world events determined 
what was considered meaningful, d'hosc general events there¬ 
fore were selected and that part of the past interpreted that 
were deemed valuable in facing the modern problems of the 
area and understanding its current happenings, and that were 
considered important from the standpoint of relationship to 
world affairs. In their ancient aspects the historic events in 
themselves are involved with those of Kgypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Lhaldaea, Persia, Macedonia and Rome ; in their medieval 
aspects with others of the Byzantines, the Arabians and the 
Moslems ; and in modern times with still others of the Ottoman 
Turks and the French, thus making the story that of a large 
part of the civ'ilized world in miniature. Nevertheless no period 
in the long and chequered history of Lebanon — the Phoenician 
excepted, and that mainly in its relation to the Old Testament — 
has been adecptately treated, least of all the modern period, to 
which a considerable part of this volume is devoted. 

While the material was drawm largely from primary sources, 
enriched by the results of modern research, the presentation — 
as in the case of the author's History of the Arabs and History 
of Syria, of wdiich this may be considered a companion — was 
aimed not at the specialist but at the student and general reader. 
The area is the one in which the author had spent his early 
days, to which he has since made repeated visits and with whose 
people he has kept in uninterrupted touch. If it is true that a 
knowledge of the past is indispensable for understanding the 
present, it must be equally true that first-hand acquaintance 
with the present is necessary for full appreciation of the past. 
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In the interest of brevity and clarity the author has con¬ 
sciously exercised a certain measure of liberty in dealing with 
controversial and complex episodes. In the footnotes he in¬ 
cludes references to books which not only document the text 
but serve the interest of him who seeks further information. 
The reference to a book is given in full only the first time it 
occurs and the book is entered in the index under its author’s 
name. Some books bear the Hijrah date (beginning A.D. 622) 
of publication. 

The Reverend Father J. Franklin Ewing of Fordhani Uni¬ 
versity critically reviewed the material dealing with prehistoric 
times (Chapters IV-V^) ; Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer of Harvard 
the chapters on the Canaanites (VI-VIIl) ; the late Professor 
Allen C. Johnson of Princeton the section on the Greco-Roman 
period (Chapters XI-XVI) ; and my colleague Tewis V. Thomas 
the part dealing with the Ottoman period (Chapters XXIV- 
XXXVI). My sincere thanks arc accorded to all these scholars, 
none of whom should be held responsible for any shortcomings 
in the material covered. My wife’s assistance contributed to 
the improvement and acceleration of the work. Among other 
students in my seminar who offered valuable suggestions men¬ 
tion should be made of Caesar Farah, John Joseph, Robert W. 
Crawford, Ibrahim Abu Lughod, Richard N. Verdery, Norman 
R. Bennett, Peter B. Edmonds and George T. Scanlon. Through 
the kind offices of al-AmIr Maurice Shihab of the department of 
antiquities of the Lebanese Government, of Professor Dimitri C. 
Baramki of the archaeological museum of the American Uni¬ 
versity of Beirut and of Dr. George C. Miles of the American 
Numismatic Society, a number of photos were procured for 
reproduction in the book. 


April 1956 


P. K. H. 
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PART I 


IN PREHISTORY 




CHAPTER I 


OISTINCTIVE FEATURES: 

gp:ograpjiic, historical, cultural 


At the mouth of the Dog River — a few miles north of Beirut — 
where the mountain wades in the sea to its ankle, the bare face 
of the limestone rock hears nineteen inscriptions in eight lan¬ 
guages, beginning with Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian, 
continuing through Greek and Latin and ending with French, 
English and Arabic. Here, where the advantage that numbers 
bestow is neutralized if not nullified by the narrow passage, the 
natives took their stand against foreign invaders and would- 
be conquerors. First among those who commemorated their 
military feat by sculpture or script was Ramses II, foe of the 
Hittites, in the early thirteenth century before Christ. Esar- 
haddon of Nineveh, conqueror of Lower Egypt, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar of Babylon, destroyer of the kingdom of Judah, Sultan 
Salim, who added Syria-Egypt to the Ottoman empire, Allenby 
and Gouraud, all followed the Pharaonic precedent. “The 
invincible Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus*’ Caracalla of 
the Syrian dynasty in Rome, and second cousin of Alexander 
Severus whose father was born in Lebanon, left a Latin inscrip¬ 
tion in commemoration of work done on the rock by the third 
Gallic legion. Other world figures, Alexander the Great, for 
example, and Salah-al-Din (Saladin), failed to leave us their 
cartes de vtsite. In 1860-61 French troops, sent by Napoleon III 
to help pacify warring Maronites and Druzes, too lazy to polish 
off a fresh tablet for recording their occupation of the land, 
erased an earlier hieroglyphic one. In 1918 British soldiers 
operating from the south occupied the country and in the 
following year set up a record of their achievement, later (1930) 
revised to include Australian, New Zealander and Indian 
cavalry, F*rench spahis and Arab forces of King Husayn. Not 
to be outdone, the French in 1920 inscribed the name of their 
regiment, including Algerian and Senegalese, which had that 
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PART I 


year entered Damascus victoriously. Last among the inscrip¬ 
tions is one in Arabic by the Republic of Lebanon commemorat¬ 
ing the evacuation of the last troops of the French mandatory 
force December 31, 1946. Where else can one find such an 
open-air museum with inscriptions and sculptures of deities 
and kings — records that open before the eyes of the visitor a 
window, albeit small, through which he can get a glimpse of so 
chequered, varied and colourful a history ? 

Into this land of Lebanon, rich in time but poor in space, 
more historical events of great significance have been com¬ 
pressed than perhaps into any other land of equal size. History 
knew Lebanon from the earliest times and seems never to have 
forgotten it. Before Lebanon was so named and thousands of 
years before years were so reckoned cave-dwellers lived on its 
coast and its inland plain. Close by the Dog River monuments, 
at its promontory, relics have been found to indicate that in the 
early Stone Ages, when the climate was still pluvial and cold, 
rock shelters provided man — before he was fully man — with 
an opportunity to survive. Some five thousand years are 
covered by the recorded historical span of the land, about thirty 
times that of the United States of America. What people could 
be considered more literally the heir to all ages than the 
Lebanese ? 

The present president of the Republic of Lebanon, elected 
in September 1952 to preside over a territory of approximately 
3977 square miles (half the size of the State of New Jersey), 
can claim for predecessors French hauts commissaires^ Ottoman 
mutasarrifs, Arab wdlis^ Crusading monarchs, Byzantine and 
Roman legates, Persian satraps, Assyrian and Babylonian 
governors and Egyptian viceroys. A modern Lebanese school¬ 
boy, in order to assure passage in an elementary history examina¬ 
tion, would have to be able to identify such names as King 
Faysal, Sultan *Abd-al-Hamid II, Napoleon Bonaparte, al- 
Amlr Fakhr-al-Dln, Baldwin I, Timur (Tamerlane), Mu'awiyah, 
Heraclius, Khalid ibn-al-Walld, Pompey, Darius, Sargon II, 
Thutmose III. Clearly Lebanon can vie with any other land 
of comparable size not only in the volume of events enacted on 
its stage but in their meaningfulness in terms of world values 
and importance. It is one of those lands that could be described 
as microscopic in size but microcosmic in influence. Its history 
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is indeed the history of a considerable part of the history of our 
civilized world. 

The mountainous character of the land, its close proximity 
to the sea, its central location in the cradle of civilization and at 
the crossroads of the world, astride the great international high¬ 
way that linked the three historic continents — these are the 
determining factors in its historic career. The sea was the 
Eastern Mediterranean, whose waters were the first to carry 
and distribute the products of civilization, both material and 
cultural. The rockers of the cradle were in Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, with Lebanon in between. The land of which Lebanon 
is the backbone faces the Mediterranean, to which it gave more 
than it received ; behind it lies the steppeland of Syria continued 
by the desert and leading into Central Asia. Indirectly above 
it stretches the former Hittitcland, one of the earliest seats of 
Indo-European culture. South of it lies Palestine, birthplace 
of Judaism and Christianity. Within its own boundaries the 
coastal plain and the central plateau of al-Biqa' provided a 
situation where contact, exchange, transfusion, transformation, 
transition became and remain the keynotes of the historical 
process as it unfolds itself in its lowlands ; whereas in its high¬ 
lands — out of the way if not inaccessible — conservatism, self¬ 
containment, independence, isolation and insulation became the 
key words to the understanding of the history. 

The earliest of the historical inhabitants of Lebanon were 
the Semitic Canaanites, who also populated the neighbouring 
part of Syria and most of Palestine. Canaanite culture lay at 
the very basis of the Israelite culture of Palestine as well as the 
Aramaean culture of Syria. Both Hebrews and Aramaeans 
entered the land in later times and both had to borrow before 
they gave. The debt which the entire world owes the Hebrews 
has been fully recognized throughout the ages, but the debt 
which the Hebrews themselves owed the Canaanites has not 
been even partially realized until recently. In religion, language, 
art, architecture, literature, agriculture and industry the Hebrew 
settlers drew heavily and borrowed generously from the Canaan¬ 
ites, later called Phoenicians by the Greeks. In the third and 
second pre-Christian millenniums Canaan provided the bridge 
over which material and intellectual products of Egypt and 
Babylonia flowed freely in both directions. 
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Not only the Hebrews and Aramaeans and through them 
the East but also the Greeks and through them the West 
became heirs and beneficiaries of Canaanite civilization. Suffice 
it to refer to those twenty-two magic signs, rightly called the 
greatest invention of man, through which man has been able to 
record his ideas and emotions and transmit them to posterity. 
The Greeks enshrined through them their priceless literary and 
philosophical treasures and passed them on to the Romans 
to record their laws and other contributions. Meantime the 
Aramaeans were transmitting this same Phoenician alphabet to 
the Persians, Indians, Armenians and, most importantly — from 
our point of view — to the Hebrews in which their immortal 
religious literature has been expressed and to the Arabs in 
which the glorious Koran has been enshrined. If those early 
Lebanese had done nothing but work out that alphabetic system 
of w^riting, it would be enough to justify including them among 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

Phoenician colonies, foci of Canaanite culture, dotted both 
sides of the Mediterranean, the northern and the southern. In 
the southern the point d'appui was Carthage, daughter of Tyre 
and contestant with Rome for mastery over the mid-Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Carthaginians considered themselves Canaanites 
and were so called as late as the fifth century after Christ. On 
ships built with the cedar of Lebanon, Phoenicians crossed the 
Pillars of Hercules, planted colonies west of them and thus tore 
asunder the curtain that separated the known from the unknown 
deep beyond. This discovery of the Atlantic Ocean, one of the 
greatest and most enduring contributions, is indeed a major 
feat of all times. 

Not only was Lebanon part of the area that set the world on 
its historical career but of that smaller region loosely called 
Holy Land. Its glory, its cedars, its products have been sung 
by prophets and psalmists. Its white-shawled caps, ethereal in 
the distance, have never ceased to provide spiritual inspiration 
to religious writers. Hermits and saints have found sanctuary 
in its fastnesses. People from Tyre and Sidon went to Galilee 
to hear Christ preach and to benefit by His wondrous works.^ 
He himself visited that southern sea-coast of Lebanon.^ Paul 
spent a week in Tyre and touched at the port of Sidon, where 
*Mk. 3:8; Lk. 6:17. * Matt. 15:21; Mk. 7:24, 31. 
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he called on friends.* Our very word Bible is derived from the 
name of a Lebanese town, Byblus (modern Jubayl). 

The mountain is as characteristic of Lebanon as the desert 
is of Arabia, the Nile of Egypt, the twin Tigris-Euphrates of 
Mesopotamia, and it is as vital to its life. Its position radically 
affected its climate and rainfall, its elevation gave variety to 
its flora, fauna and scenery, and its structure hindered com¬ 
munication with the hinterland as it encouraged relationship 
with the West lands. No wonder its people have been always 
oriented more westward than eastward. Of all the Arab lands 
between Morocco and al-Traq Lebanon is the only one with 
no desert, no Bedouin population. More than that, the moun¬ 
tain impresses its rugged character upon its people. While the 
Nile tends to unify Egypt and the Tigris-Euphrates Mesopo¬ 
tamia (modern al-Traq), the Lebanon, especially through its 
valleys and hills, tends to divide its inhabitants. City-states 
were the rule in Phoenicia. Self-contained nationalistic or semi- 
nationalistic communities have been the rule in modern times. 
From earliest recorded days the area has attracted waves of 
immigrants — Mediterranean, Semitic, Indo-European — exer¬ 
cising a dual function : that of a narrow corridor linking several 
of the major and significant parts of the globe and that of retreat 
sheltering and isolating communities. The corridor stretches 
along the coast and through the plateau between the two chains ; 
the retreat lies in the highlands. In the corridor region the 
palimpsest pattern of society, where one group comes on top 
of the other, leaving the lower less distinct, flourishes ; in the 
retreat the mosaic type — a structure characteristic of the Near 
East but exhibited in its most vivid multicoloured aspects in 
inland Le^banon. In a mosaic social structure, groups live side 
by side displaying each its peculiar ethnic, social and cultural 
characteristics. 

To the mountain generations of enterprising adventurous 
men would move, explore and conquer the rough terrain, 
responding to the new challenge — with its embracing atmo¬ 
sphere — with endurance, courage and the urge for more free¬ 
dom. Here they acquire a more independent outlook on life, 
develop individualism, hardihood and other traits characteristic 
of mountaineers everywhere. “We are ahl al-JabaP^ (people 

' Acts 21 : 3-4; 27 : 3 - 
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of the mountain) is the way the Lebanese pridefully refer to 
themselves. Through the ages the Lebanon, thanks to its 
valleys and hills, has provided places of refuge for individuals 
with unpopular beliefs and for groups representing minorities. 
Christian anchorites, Moslem Sufis, Druze ascetics preferred its 
caves and recesses to the pleasures of this world. Numberless 
are the grottoes dedicated to the Virgin and other saints. 
Maronite sectarians in the seventh century, fleeing Jacobite 
persecution in North Syria, find in North Lebanon a haven of 
peace. Druze devotees, considered heretic by orthodox Mos¬ 
lems, enter it in the eleventh century from the south. Dissident 
Shf ites, escaping Sunnite fury, infiltrate at different times from 
different places. More recently Armenians and so-called As¬ 
syrians, remnants of communities subjected to Ottoman perse¬ 
cution, make their way into it. All are provided therein with 
an opportunity to live their own lives in their own ways. The 
minority of the plain may thrive in the mountain to become a 
majority, the heterodoxy to an orthodoxy. Maronites, Druzes 
and Shrites (Matawilah) develop into nationalities or quasi¬ 
nationalities — and so they remain. 

A true mountain, the Lebanon has through the centuries 
enjoyed in part or in whole an existence of full or semi-independ¬ 
ence. By its very nature it was the last of the lines to fall into 
the hands of foreign invaders, and having fallen it was soon 
found expedient to allow it to persist in its autonomy. Again 
and again invaders found it, mirage-like, attainable yet un¬ 
attained. The Arab conquest of the mid-seventh century 
brought Lebanon seemingly within the embrace of Islam ; a 
few decades later its Maronite inhabitants not only refuse to pay 
tribute to the mighty Umayyad caliphs in near-by Damascus 
but they literally exact tribute from them — a price for good 
behaviour. While alluvial Egypt and al-Traq, both predomi¬ 
nantly Christian at the time of the Arab conquest, have entirely 
succumbed and become virtually Moslem, mountainous Lebanon 
has maintained until the present a Christian majority. In the 
early sixteenth century when the Ottoman Turks subjugated 
Western Asia, they found it expedient to allow the mountaineers 
to continue in the practice they had enjoyed under the Mamluks 
as an autonomous community. Not content even with that, 
such amirs as Fakhr-al-Din al-Ma*ni (d. 1635) and Bashir 
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al-Shihabi (d. 1850) defied the Sublime Porte and virtually 
broke loose from its suzerainty. As a sequel to the i860 civil 
war Lebanon was granted an internationally recognized auto¬ 
nomy which it enjoyed into the first World War. 

Lebanese contributions to world progress started with the 
Canaanites-Phoenicians but did not end in antiquity. Some of 
the greatest names in the roster of Hellenistic philosophers, 
especially Stoic and neo-Platonic, as we shall see later,^ were 
of Lebanese nativity. Philosophy was, of course, the most 
significant legacy of Greece. Members of the Syro-Lebanese 
family which ruled in Rome completed on Lebanese soil one 
of the greatest temples of the world, that of Heliopolis, modern 
Ba'labakk. The ruins of this temple surpass any others be¬ 
queathed from Roman days, not excluding those of Rome 
itself. Beirut, now capital of Lebanon, was the seat of a Roman 
school of law which until its destruction by earthquake in the 
mid-sixth century held the primacy among all provincial schools 
of its kind. Two of its distinguished professors, Papinian and 
Ulpian, were among the major contributors to the Justinian 
Code. Law was the greatest legacy of Rome. Justinian himself 
styled Berytus ‘'the mother and nurse of the laws”. 

Throughout the Middle Ages Syro-Lebanese colonies of 
traders and industrialists, in the tradition of their Phoenician 
predecessors, flourished in many European cities — Ostia, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux — exchanging the wares of the East and 
the West. Today as of old Lebanon is a merchant republic. 
The same atmosphere of seething activity, movement and 
vitality may be sensed along its coast. The alerted sense of 
curiosity and wonder which characterized early Phoenician 
activity was hardly ever dulled, nor the reservoir of vitality 
exhausted. Modern Lebanese colonies thrive in Cairo, Paris, 
Manchester, New York, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires and Sydney 
to mention only a few of such places. In the last century 
Lebanese were the first among the Arabic-speaking peoples to 
respond whole-heartedly to stimuli from the West. Their land 
was quick to feel the impact of the West with its new techniques 
in business and industry, with its new ideas in science, govern¬ 
ment and education and with its new social and political institu¬ 
tions. Across the Lebanese bridge some of these techniques, 

* See below, pp. 180 seq. 
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ideas and institutions passed on to the rest of the Arab world 
that had hitherto lain dormant for centuries. Two of the most 
dynamic ideas thus received and translated into action were 
nationalism and democracy. Lebanon was the first to declare 
itself a republic. Through its window Syria, Palestine and 
al-Traq had their first clear glimpse of the Western world. 

All these features — geographic, historical, cultural — be¬ 
token for the land of Lebanon a distinctiveness that justifies a 
special treatment, its small size notwithstanding. The case for 
small countries was made long ago, by none other than the 
‘‘father of history'* : 

1 shall devote as much attention to small countries as to great, 
for those which -were great in the past have mostly become small, while 
those which were great in my time had been small before. Conscious 
as I am of the perpetual instability of human fortunes, 1 shall make 
no distinction in my treatment of the two.^ 

* Herodotus, History^ Bk. I, ch. 5, in Arnold J. Toynbee, Greek Historical 
Thought (London, 1924), pp. 5-6. 
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1'HE ruling feature of Lebanese topography is an alternation of 
lowland and highland that runs generally parallel with a north-to- 
south orientation. Between the Mediterranean and Syria four 
such longitudinal strips can be delineated : the maritime plain, 
Western Lebanon, the central plateau and Eastern Lebanon. 
These four as far as the watershed of Eastern Lebanon form 
the modern Republic of Lebanon — as constituted in 1920 — 
whose area roughly is the main theme of our study. 

The coastal strip stretches along the shore of the Eastern The 
Mediterranean. It is the medial section of a longer littoral 
that has its start north at the Gulf of Alexandretta (ancient 
Issus, Arabic Iskandarunah) and its terminal south at Sinai. 
Hemmed in between sea and mountain the Sahil, as it is called 
in modern Lebanon, attains its widest extent in the north near 
Tripoli (Tarabulus), where it is four miles wide. A few miles 
south at Juniyah the one-mile-wide plain is succeeded by foot¬ 
hills that rise 2500 feet within four miles from the sea. A 
modern statue of Our Lady of Lebanon crowns one of those 
hills overlooking the tiny, beautiful bay, one of the most perfect 
of its kind in the world. Farther south at the mouth of the Dog 
River (Nahr al-Kalb) monumental cliffs plunge into the very 
sea providing the natives with a strategic position for intercept¬ 
ing the passage of invaders. For the most part the coast is 
abrupt and rocky and throughout its line is one of the straightest 
on the map with no deep estuary or gulf and with the result that 
hardly a natural harbour exists on the Lebanese shore. This is 
the more surprising considering the fact that its ancient inhabit¬ 
ants, the Phoenicians, were the finest sailors of antiquity. 

Most of the maritime plain owes its origin to a lift of the 
old sea-floor in that remote geological age termed Tertiary. 

Its chalk deposits were subsequently overlaid in places by 
alluvium dragged and spread by the running water from the 
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mountainsides. Around Beirut its overlying sand deposit has 
been left by the waves of the Mediterranean, which in turn 
receives it from the Nile. The Nile drags it from Upper Egypt 
and the Sudan. Thus formed of beaches and sea-beds and 
constantly enriched as well as watered by the adjoining high¬ 
lands, the plain is almost everywhere remarkably fertile. It is 
especially productive of fruits and vegetables. Bananas, oranges, 
date-palms and sugar-cane abound. 

The western range is the Lebanon par excellence. Since The 
Roman days the name has been restricted to this area, while 
Antilibanos (Antilibanus) was used as a designation for the 
eastern range.The twin mountains must have once formed 
but one range. The Lebanon is in reality the medial part in a 
line of mountains and plateaus that start with the Amanus in 
northern Syria and end with the towering massif of Sinai. 
This medial part is the highest, most rugged, most imposing 
and interesting part of the whole maritime range. Its name 
Lebanon (Arabic Lubnan) is derived from a Semitic word 
meaning white as milk and refers to its snow-capped peaks 
which look white for about six months of the year, rather than 
to the limestone rock forming its upper layer. In fact these 
peaks maintain their white stripes throughout the year. The 
Lebanon is the skeleton upon which the flesh — the adjoining 
plains and lowlands — are hung. It forms the first barrier to 
communication between the Mediterranean and its eastern 
hinterland — a barrier that is nowhere seriously breached. 

The mountain itself is a clearly defined unit with natural 
boundaries on all four sides. On the north it is separated from 
the Nusayriyah Mountains of Syria by al-Nahr al-Kabir (the 
great river, Eleutherus) ; ^ on the south it is bounded by al- 
Qasimlyah River, giving it a length of a hundred and five 
miles. Its width varies from about thirty-five miles near Tripoli 
to six on the southern extremity. It rises to alpine heights 
south-east of Tripoli, where al-Qurnat al-Sawda’ (the black 
nook) attains a height of 11,024 feet above the sea. Its close 
neighbour Dahr al-Qadlb, in whose lap the largest sundving 
grove of cedar trees nestles, registers by barometric pressure 

* Consult Strabo, Geo^aphy, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § i6; Pliny, Natural History, 

Bk. V, ch. 17, § 20; Ptolemy, Geography, Bk. V, ch. 14. 

* Signifying free. Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, §§ 12, 15 ; Pliny, Bk. V, ch 17, § 20. 
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io,oi8 fect.^ In the second World War a military road was 
opened crossing the mountain at this point and linking BaMabakk 
with Tripoli. Close by projects a third prominent peak, Fam 
al-Mizab (mouth of the water-spout, 9840 feet), to which a ski 
lift from the cedar grove was constructed in 1950 for the use of 
winter sportsmen. In mid-Lebanon majestic truncated Sannln 
(8842 feet) and its neighbour al-Kanisah (6800 feet) are out¬ 
standing landmarks for miles around, both clearly visible from 
Beirut. Ahl al-Jabal, people of the mountain, or JaballyUn 
ordinarily refers to the inhabitants of Western Lebanon. 

The gorges and riverine valleys in the northern part of the 
chain approach the size of veritable canyons. They are usually 
watercourses whose sides, by the varying colour of their 
exposed strata and the mixture of vegetation, present a most 
impressive and beautiful effect. One such gorge is Wadi 
QadTsha (the holy vale), which has kept its Syriac name to the 
present day. The valley, clearly the wildest and grandest of all 
Lebanese valleys, has its start at the foot of the cedar grove - - 
with the highest massif of the mountain for a background — 
rapidly dashes over a chaos of rocks, descends in a series of 
bends to the plain and on to the sea near Tripoli, reaching at 
places a depth of 1700 feet. It acquires its designation from 
medieval times when Maronite hermits and monks found refuge 
in its caves. Qannubin,^ former seat of the Maronite patri¬ 
archate, was but a monastery carved in the solid rock of this 
rugged valley. Today the summer seat is a spacious palace at 
al-Diman overlooking its upper course. The Qadlsha River, 
with source at the basin containing the cedar grove recruited 
by the spring of Mar Sarkis (Saint Sergius) in Ihdin, tumbles 
in cascades into this great chasm and changes its name to 
abu-'Ali five miles from the sea. The grotto at its source, like 
that at the source of the Dog River, is one of the show places 
of Lebanon. The river supplies electric power and irrigation 
for neighbouring towns, including Tripoli at its mouth. Moun¬ 
tain crests on both sides are crowned with scattered villages 
picturesquely hanging by their teeth, as it were, to precipitous 

* Cf. Robert H. W(*st in Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 
(1H61), pp. 147-9. 

^ Syriac from Greek for monastery, one of the rare Greek place names surviving^ 
in Lebanon. The monastery is said to have been founded by the Emperor Theodosius 
( 379 - 95 )- 
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terrain on seemingly inaccessible heights. Monasteries, con¬ 
vents and churches perching on elevations, embosomed with 
trees and rendered more conspicuous by their steeples and bell- 
towers, add to the solemnity of the scene. 

A few miles south runs another gorge, that of Nahr Ibrahim^ 
(ancient Adonis). Noted for the beauty of its valley, this river 
has its source in a high mountain amphitheatre, once the site of 
the famous sanctuary Aphaca, modern Afqah. The course it 
follows hardly justifies Milton’s characterization: “Smooth 
Adonis from his native rock ran purple to the sea”.- Hence it 
is the most famous of all Lebanese rivers. Ruins of the aqueduct 
which in Roman days carried its water to Jubayl (Byblus) can 
still be seen. Before reaching the sea six miles south of Jubayl, 
its water is today utilized for generating electricity to light 
Beirut and its environs. Some of the finest scenery of Lebanon 
lies in this region of Qadlsha and Ibrahim. 

The central highland between the two Lebanons may be Ai-BiqcL' 
viewed as a wedge splitting the mountainous mass into two great 
parts, eastern and western. It is about a hundred and ten miles 
in length, six to ten miles in width, with an average elevation of 
2500 feet. Its middle section spreads out more than its two 
extremities. Viewed in spring from the air the spectacle is that 
of a chequered multicoloured Oriental rug longitudinally inter¬ 
sected by a narrow line drawn by al-Lltani. This is the “valley 
of Lebanon” of Joshua (ii : 17). To the classical writers al- 
Biqa^ was Coele-Syria (Hollow Syria),a name given it after 
Alexander’s conquest. In the subsequent wars between Scleu- 
cids and Ptolemies the name was stretched to include all southern 
Syria, but under the Romans it was restricted to Hollow Syria, 
Hawran and a part of Transjordan. Geologically al-Biqa' is 
the medial part of a median depression that extends north to 
the western bend of al-'Asi (Orontes) in Syria and south to the 
Jordan and through al-'Arabah to al-'Aqabah, the eastern arm 
of the Red Sea. Arab writers divide al-Biqa' into two parts : 
Ba'labakki and 'Azizi. Al-Biqa* al-'AzIzi derives its name not 
from that of Salah-al-Dln’s son al-'AzIz (d. 1188) or the Fatimid 
caliph by the same name (d. 996) but from an ancient Semitic 

* Abraham, supposedly a medieval Maronite prince who built a bridge over it. 

* Par(idi 5 € Losty Bk. 1 , 1 . 450. See below, p. 131. 

3 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 21; Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 17, §§ 12, 20; Ptolemy, Bk. 

V, ch. 14; see below, p. 190. 
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deity *Az\z\i (Arabic for mighty), who was worshipped in 
Hawran, Palmyra and neighbouring places. Biqa is plural 
of buq^ah meaning a place with stagnant water. 

A well-cultivated, well-irrigated, undulating but on the 
whole level plain, al-Biqa^ is watered by two rich streams having 
their sources near BaMabakk, where they are separated by a 
short mile only. These are the *Asi, which starts on its leisurely 
course northward to become the largest Syrian river, and the 
Litani (Leontes),^ which moves southward, makes an abrupt 
turn westward at the foot of the Crusading castle Belfort ^ and 
becomes known as al-Qasimlyah ^ debouching between Sidon 
and Tyre. In its steadily deepening chasm at al-Biqa', the 
Litani pursues a course bearing to the west. An irrigation and 
hydroelectric project connected with this river was agreed upon 
in 1951 between the Lebanese and the American governments 
as an item in the Point Four programme. The Biqa* is the 
country’s chief agricultural area with cereals predominating and 
was a granary of Roman Syria. Blanketed with deposits of 
recent alluvium and loam it also provides the largest and most 
favourable pastoral area in that whole region. That it was 
formerly heavily occupied is attested by the many mounds 
visible from the Beirut-Damascus highway that bisects the 
plain from west to east.^ 

Rising from a base south of Hims (Emesa), the eastern chain 
opposes Lebanon by Anti-Lebanon (Lubnan al-Sharqi) in 
almost equal length and height, falls swiftly from Mount Her- 
mon upon the plateau of Hawran, whence it continues through 
Transjordan to the south of the Dead Sea. Hermon, the lower 
slopes of which are basaltic, is the southern termination of the 
Anti-Lebanon. Eastward the range sends several offshoots into 
the Syrian Desert to form, among others, the mountains of 
al-Qalamun and Ma*lula. The medieval Arabic name Sanir s 

* Cf. Ren^ Dussaud, Topographic historique de la Syrie antique et mi^dilvale 
(Paris, I 927 )> P* 47 ; Henri Lammens, Tasrth al-Ab^dr fi Ma Yahtawi Lubnan 
min al-Athdr, 2nd ed. (Beirut, 1914), vol. ii, pp. 20-3. 

2 Qal'at al-Shaqif; see below, pp. 293-6. 

3 From al-Nabi Qasim, a Moslem shrine near its mouth. 

♦ See below, p. i88. 

5 Yaqut, Mu jam al-Bulddn^ ed. F. Wiistenfeld, vol. iii (Leipzig, 1868), p. 170. 
Cf. abu-al-Fida*, Taqwtm al-Bulddn, ed. M. Reinaud and MacGuckin de Slane 
(Paris, 1840), p. 68. On the whole Arab knowledge of Lebanese geography was 
neither comprehensive nor accurate. 
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perpetuates the early designation, which at times was 

limited to Plermon. 

Anti-Lebanon is divided by the i^or^t" of Barada (ancient 
Abana) into a northc*rn stH'tion, on the western part of which 
there is hardly a villaj^e, and a southern section, featuring 
Hermon (93^3 feet), on the western slopes of which many 
villages, some Druze, flourish. Anti-Lebanon is drier, more 
arid, especially in its northern portion, than Lebanon and con¬ 
sequently less productive and more thinly populated. P"ew 



MOUNT HERMON ON THE PRESENT-DAY 
LEBANESE-SYRIAN FRONTIER 


perennial streams rise in it. The eastern boundary of present- 
day Republic of Lebanon passes over Hermon, detours around the 
steep hills of al-Zabadani and Bludan ' and continues following 
the crest of northern Anti-Lebanon. Barada flows south-east,, 
reclaims for Syria a large portion of what otherwise w'ould have 
been a desert and practically creates Damascus, civilization’s 
outpost in the desert, with its famed gardens called al-Ghutah. 

Because of its form and position Hermon is the noblest, 
the most imposing peak in the entire region, the one most 

• BaJudhan; al-'Umari, Masalik al-Absar fi Mamdlik al-Amsar, ed. Ahiniid 
Zaki, vol. i (Cairo, 1924), p. 358. 

L.H.-C 
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easily distinguishable over a vast area. The name is Hebrew 
for “sacred”, but the Amorites called it Shenir and the Phoeni¬ 
cians Sirion.* The mount was sacred to Baal Hermon, whose 
cult persisted long after Old Testament days." Its modcTn 
Arabic name is al-Jabal al-Shaykh(grey-haired mountain), 
that of Arab geographers Jabal al-Thalj (mountain of snow) 
corresponding to its earlier Aramaic designation Tur Thalga, 
Its first occurrence in Arabic literature is in an ode by Hassan 
ibn-Thabit,^ the Prophet Muhammad’s poet. Its summit, 
overlooking an intricate web of hills and valleys, is turbaned 
all the year round with snow from which wavy white furrows 
follow the valleys that channel its face.® It is clearly visible from 
parts of Palestine. The Jordan, called by Arab poets “eldest 
son of Lebanon”, has its proper source at its base. From its 
top on a clear day one can see Damascus and its orchards, Tyre, 
Carmel, the highlands and plains of Galilee as well as al-Hulah 
Lake and the Sea of Galilee. The claim that it was the “high 
mountain” of Christ’s transfiguration has been disputed. 

The rocks of both Lebanons comprise an upper and a lower 
limestone series with an intermediate sandstone series. The 
upper limestone strata form the summits and vary in thickness 
from a few hundred to a few thousand feet. The base of the 
lower limestone series is nowhere exposed to determine its 
thickness. While forming the bottom of the deepest valleys, 
the lower series has by foldings been elevated to the height of 
some 4000 feet in Kisrawan, to 7000 near Tawmat Niha (the 
twin peaks near Jazzin east of Sidon) and to about 9000 feet 
at Mount Hermon. Strewn in abundance on the surface of the 
lower limestone in both chains, where that formation happens to 
crop out, are lumps of iron ore, the smelting of which has been 
carried on in rude furnaces up to recent times and has con¬ 
tributed to making the mountain as bare of trees as it is.^ 
Basaltic intrusions occur in the lower limestone. Valleys and 
gorges are filled with formations of every possible variety — 
igneous, metamorphic, sedimentary. 

^ Deut. 3:9; cf. Cant. 4:8. ^ Judg. 3 : 3 ; i Chr. 5 : 23. 

3 Colloquial Jabal al-Shaykh which misled translators to make it “ the moun¬ 
tain of the old man’'; cf. F.-M. Abel, Geographic de la Palestine, vol. i (Pari.s, 
J 933 )> P* 347 - ^ Diwdn, cd. Hartwig Ilirschfeld (Leyden, 1910), p. 67, 1 . 10. 

s Cf. Jer. 18 : 14. 

^ Alfred E. Day, Geology of Lebanon (Beirut, 1930), pp. 29-30. 
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It is the limestone of the upper strata that has through the 
ages dominated the Lebanese scene. Its greyish colour has 
given the landscape its tone. Its erosion yielded the soil for 
agriculture and rendered its roads especially dusty in summer. 
Its stones have provided building material for the inhabitants. 
Through the upper limestone strata rain-water has always 
seeped through as far as the complex of sands and clays, which 
overlies the lower limestone scries and retains the water to 
create those sparkling gushing springs that bestow their life- 
giving contents on slopes, plains and valleys. 

The sandstone series of strata — sandwiched in between the 
upper limestone, which is Cretaceous, and the lower limestone, 
which is Jurassic — is itself partly early Cretaceous. It con¬ 
stitutes a northward extension of the Nul:)ian sandstone of 
Egypt, Sinai, Arabia and Transjordan. The thickness of the 
sandstone layers in Lebanon ranges from a few hundred to a 
thousand feet. The layers are devoid of fossils but have thin 
strata of lignite which has been mined in modern times to 
supply fuel for silk factories and for the railway during the 
first World War. In such districts as Kisrawan and al-Matn, 
where erosion has removed the entire upper limestone, the 
sandstone and the lower limestone are exposed. The latter, 
usually a reddish brown, has in places a rich diversity of colora¬ 
tion that manifests itself at its best in Lebanon and in Petra. 
Throughout Lebanon and parts of Anti-Lel>anon the soil pro¬ 
duced by the disintegration of rich fossiliferous limestone and 
the crumbling of igneous and metamorphic rock is constantly 
renewed, leaving little need for fertilization. Mixed with clay 
and irrigated with water, it provides the fertile soil for the 
fruit and mulberry orchcirds in which lies much of the prosperity 
of the maritime plain. 

The Lebanese landscape, one of the most gorgeous in the 
world, sets off the austere outlines of boldly sculptured multi¬ 
coloured highlands against a sunlit sea whose surface, usually a 
rich indigo blue, displays every shade of colour. The scenery 
draws its distinction from the clarity of its sky, the distance of 
its horizon and that lucidity of atmosj^here in which the outline 
and colour of its physical features an* sharply perceived and in 
which the pervasive contrast I;)etween land and sea, mountain 
and valley, is distinctly discernible. Such natural beauty has 
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never ceased to exercise its charm upon hards and poets from 
Hebrew to Arab times. It is a factor in the unsurpassed attach¬ 
ment the Lebanese* emigrant always cherishes toward his old 
native land. 

The amphitheatre at the foot of the northern peaks of in 
Lebanon where the historic cedar grove nestles is pronounced 
by geologists to have been the terminus of a prehistoric glacier.^ 
'fhe ice of the glacial epoch reached south as far as New York 



SKETCH OK THE MEDITERRANEAN REGION WITH THE 
ANCIENT SEA OF THE TETIIYS (STIPPl.ED) SUPERIMPOSED 

in America and covered northern Europe but did not get any¬ 
where near Lebanon. Nevertheless the increased cold produced 
local glaciers such as this. More significant than the extension 
of the ice sheet as a feature of the glacial age is the presence in 
the deposits of this period of the first evidences of the existence 
of man. The last and possibly greatest series of all ice ages 
began a million years ago. It was during the last interglacial 
stage — a warmer time in v hich the ice temporarily retreated — 
that the first men seem to have made their appearance in 

‘ G. Zumoffen, Geologic du Liban (Paris, 1926), pp. 152-3 i Day, p. 21. 
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Europe. At about the same time, if not earlier, the curtain rose 
on man in Lebanon and other parts of the Near East. 

Ages before that, the waters of what is now the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea covered what is now its eastern basin, including 
Lebanon, as far as northern India. This was in the remote 



I 



PISH FOSSILS FROM LEBANON, UPPER CRETACEOUS PERIOD, 
ABOUT 7r>,(X)a,000 YEARS OLD 

1. Rare species of a flyiiifr fish ”, now extinct, found at Sahil 'Alma. 

2 . Allied to the sting ray, this .sjx'cies has been found only in Lebanon deposits. 

3 . Found in Ilaqil. 

Jurassic * and Cretaceous (chalky) times. During the pro¬ 
longed periods of submergence sediments from the northern 
and southern continental masses accumulated at the bottom of 
this ancestral sea to the present Mediterranean (the Sea of 
Tethys) to form the limestone rocks which constitute the bulk 
of the Lebanons. In the Tertiary Period, following the 

* So called from the Jura Mountains between Switzerland and France, which 
belong to the same age. 
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Cretaceous, extensive earth movements took place which re¬ 
sulted in reducing the size of the far-reaching Tethys and gave 
birth, by lifting and folding the bottom strata, to the Nusayriyah 
Mountains, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, the Judaean uplands 
and the Arabian plateau. The Lebanons arc therefore com¬ 
paratively young and, like all other young mountains, steep 
and craggy. This Tertiary or third era was marked not only 
by widespread geographic changes but by the dominance of 
mammals on land. The animal remains which were buried in 
the sediment, to be eventually fossilized, help us to determine 
the age in which the sedimentation took place. Conspicuous 
among the fossil fish deposits of this kind are those at Sahil 
'Alma (near Juniyah) and at Haqil (above Jubayl).^ One of 
the two earliest unmistakable references in literature to fossil 
fishes appears in a Crusader’s biography (1248) ^ with Sidon as 
locale. 

The strata of Lebanon arc generally inclined, bent and A haven 
twisted, often vertical and seldom horizontal, resulting in a 
jumble of hills, cliffs and ravines that render communication 
difficult between one part of the country and the other. This 
is further complicated by the fact that the whole region is 
broken by faults along which different tracts of the land have 
pressed against and crumbled one another as the tormented 
crust was in geologic times being subjected to con^pression and 
folding. Such rugged terrain has through the ages provided 
places of refuge for communities and individuals with unpopular 
loyalties and peculiar beliefs, and meantime afforded an un¬ 
usually large proportion of high v^allcys and fertile tracts which 
attracted the more enterprising, freedom-loving and adven¬ 
turous of the neighbouring population. Schismatic Christians, 
non-conformist Moslems, expatriated communities have found 
in the mountain the security denied them on the plain. Ihey 
flourish there as Maronites, Druzes, Shfites (Matawilah) till the 
present day.^ Not only Christian hermits, but so many Moslem 
devotees and holy men ^ also resorted to its recesses that 

* Zumoffen, pp. 134-41, . . o \ e ^ 

* Joinville, Histoire de Saint /.tmis, ed. Natalis de Wailly (Pans, i874)> § 002. 

3 Consult above, p. 8. nvr t 1 • 

4 ALMaqdisi, Ahsan al^Taqdstm fi Mdrifat al-Aqdllm, ed. M. J. de Ooeje 
(Leyden, 1877), p. 44 ; cf. tr. G. S. A. Ranking and R. F. Azoo (Calcutta, 1897), 
p. 72, n. I ; p. 74, n. 4. 
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Lebanon, with Mount Sinai and two others in al-Hijaz, was 
considered among the four venerable and pre-eminent mountains 
(sadat al-jibdl). Another tradition brings the stones of which 
al-KaM>ah was V)uilt from five mountains, one of which was 
Lebanon.^ 

^ Ibn*al*Faqih, Kitdb al-Bulddriy ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leydon, 1885), pp. 
19-20. 
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The ruling feature of Lebanese climate is an alternation of a Winds 
rainy season from mid-November to the end of March and a 
dry season covering the rest of the year. The two seasons are 
separated by two others of transitional character and short 
duration : spring and autumn. Rainfall increases through 
December, January and F'ebruary and begins to abate in 
March. Throughout the dry season hardly any rain falls and 
clouds become numerous only after the flow of the Nile. This 
climatic division of the year into two clearly defined seasons 
characterizes in general the whole Mediterranean region and 
is due to its marginal location between two zones of sharply 
contrasted rainfalls : the dry trade wind or desert tract of 
Africa on the south and the westerly winds on the north. The 
westerlies are maritime winds often originating in the Atlantic 
and following a track over sea areas. They are the moisture¬ 
bearing waves of cool or cold air which normally reach the 
Mediterranean eastern board in the autumn, becoming the pre¬ 
vailing winds in winter. As they hit the Lebanon they rise. 

In rising the air expands and is forced to unload its cargo 
of moisture, becoming progressively drier as it advances to the 
continental hinterland. Lebanon thus takes the lion’s share of 
the precipitation and what is left floats eastward to the Zagros 
and Elburz in Iran and al-Jabal al-Akhdar (the green mount 
in 'Uman, Oman). In Lebanon itself the westward facing 
slopes, being the windward side, experience heavier precipi¬ 
tation than the eastward facing slopes, the leeward side. Leb¬ 
anese masons take winds into account in house construction, 
reinforcing the south-western walls, since the south-westerlies 
as well as the westerlies are the rain-bearing winds. 

Along the coastline the average annual rainfall is 33 inches, 
higher than in parts of the British Isles ^ and twice as much 
as the corresponding coast of southern California, with this 
> W. B. Fisher, The Middle East (London, 1950), p. 50. 
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difference that in Lebanon the condensation is crowded into a 
narrow period of six months. The mean annual rainfall in Beirut 
is 35*65 inches, with a maximum of 51*4 and a minimum of 23*3 
inches. Four thousand feet above in al-Shuwayr the average 
for the twenty-five years ending July 1926 was 59*7 inches. At 
Kasarah in al-Biqa', where the Jesuit University of Beirut 
maintains a meteorological astronomical research centre, the 
average annual fall is 28*4 inches. Behind the double rain- 
screen of Lebanon Damascus receives only 10 inches.* January 
is normally the rainiest month. Mist and fog, generated for 
the most part during the inflow of maritime air, at times fill the 
valleys and when viewed from an elevation above them give 
the valleys the appearance of extensive lakes. In winter waves 
of cold winds flow southward from the icy interior of PZurasia. 
These northerlies, particularly those originating in central and 
eastern Europe, bring with them most of the snowfall of 
Lebanon and adjacent areas. On the mountain it snows on the 
average six to eight times a year. At Kasarah eighteen snow¬ 
falls were recorded in 1928-9, a rare experience. In an often 
quoted verse the great Arab poet of the tenth century, al-Mutan- 
abbi’,^ fresh from the desert, apologetically declares, ‘'How 
dare I in winter cross these lofty mountains whose summers even 
are winters Almost annually snow reaches to an altitude of 
five hundred feet but it does not last long and hardly ever 
touches the sea. An exceptional phenomenon was snow cover¬ 
ing Beirut for two days in 1920.^ 

The marked rhythm of winter rain and summer drought is 
determined by the inflow of maritime air from the west in one 
season and that of continental air from the south and south-east 
in the other season. In summer the heat belt moves northward 
from the equatorial region. Initially very dry, the southerlies 
maintain their tropical character as they journey over north¬ 
west Africa and the Arabian peninsula. Clear, cloudless skies, a 
feature of Eastern Mediterranean climate, intensify the resultant 
heat. When especially oppressive this wind acquires in Lebanon 

* Cf. D. Ashbel, ‘^Rainfall Map: Palestine, Transjordan, Southern Syria, 
Southern Lebanon”, 3rd ed. (Jerusalem, 1943); Lubndn (Beirut, 1334 [1916]), pp. 
101-2 ; Richard Thoumin, Geographie humaine de la Syrie centrale (Paris, 1936), 
p. 13. * Al‘ Arf al-Tayyib, ed. Na§if al-YSziji (Beirut, 1882), p. 124. 

■* Charles Combier, Apergu sur les climats de la Syrie, et du Liban (Beirut, 

1945). pp- 
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the colloquial name of shuluq (splitter, cleaver) ; in Egypt, 
where it is frequently sand-laden, it is designated khamsin.^ 
Equally dry and hot is the eastern wind. Originating over the 
Indian Ocean it is considerably modified l)y the time it reaches 
the Lebanons. When almost devoid of moisture, this easterly be¬ 
comes the most oppressive of all winds that affect the area. It 
then acquires in Arabic the ndLransaniutn (poisonous), simoom, and 
is known in Lel)anon, where it rarely lasts more than three days, 
as sharqtyah (eastern), whence comes “sirocco” through Italian. 
At times it l>ecomes violent and dust-laden. This is the sand 
storm which figured in the military annals of the area ^ and re¬ 
mains the nightmare of modt^rn aviation in Near Eastern deserts. 

Whiles these winds feature the Eastern Mediterranean hot 
season, they cannot be said to dominate its scene. Happily the 
prevailing summer winds are the north-western. Moreover, 
along the littoral the temperature is moderated by the influence 
of the sea, which itself is colder in summer and warmer in 
winter than the earth. The limestone, of which Lebanon is 
generally formed, heats up more quickly than the water of the 
Mediterranean and cools off more rapidly after sunset, with the 
result that in the daytime the hot air from the land rises, while 
the cool air from the sea replaces it. After sunset the winds 
blow in the opposite direction from that in the day. That is 
why Beirut experiences almost daily sea breezes — especially 
welcome in summer — which reach it about 9 A.M., die down 
at sunset and start again later to continue for most of the night’s 
duration. Lebanese peasants do their winnowing in early 
summer against the north-westerlies. The slopes and heights 
of Lebanon, starting around 1 500 feet above the sea, enjoy such 
delightfully temperate summer as to convert the mountain into 
a Switzerland of the Near East attracting guests from Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt and in recent years from al-Traq, al-Kuwayt, 
al-Bahrayn and Su^udi Arabia. In description of this mountain 
an Arab poet declares : 

He bears winter upon his head. 

Spring upon his shoulders, 

Autumn in his bosom, 

While summer lies slumbering at his feet. 


‘ Abbreviated from rih al-khamsfn^ the wind of fifty (days). 
2 See below, pp, 237-41. 
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Beirut averages in July, normally the hottest month, 82° F. 
as against 85° F. in Cairo and 97*^ F. in al-Basrah, but the differ¬ 
ential between the day heat and the night heat in Beirut rarely 
exceeds 11 ° F. Another aggravating factor in Beirut is the 
relatively high humidity which attains its peak during the sum¬ 
mer months despite the complete absence of rain. Thus the 
Lebanese capital with a summer maximum of 89^ F. and a 
humidity of 70 per cent may feel less comfortable than Damascus 
with a maximum of 97° and a humidity of 40 per cent. In 
January, normally the coldest month, Beirut's average tem¬ 
perature is 56"^ F. as against 54° in Cairo and 47^' in Jerusalem.^ 
Much of the rain-water filters down through large expanses 
of Lebanese limestone rock and is thus lost. Some of it, how¬ 
ever, is absorbed, gathers in subterranean caverns — which pro¬ 
vide a natural storage system — and ultimately gushes out in 
the form of springs or fountains. Such springs often determine 
human settlements. Within a three-mile radius on the ridge 
overlooking Beirut one encounters as many as five villages whose 
names are compounded with ^ayn (spring): ^Ayn al-Rum- 
manah, 'Aynfib, ^Ayn 'Unub, ^Ayn Kusur, ‘Ayn DarafTl. 
Gardens and orchards are likewise watered by copious fountains 
from natural reservoirs in the heart of the mountain that make 
their issuance either in or close by the village settlements. These 
innumerable springs bursting from the western slopes assure 
fertility in marked contrast to the eastern slopes, where the few 
villages lie scattered, and to both sides of Anti-Lebanon, whose 
sides are for the most part unsuited for occupancy. 

Whatever rain-water does not soak through the calcareous 
layers sweeps down the slopes and gathers in furrows, to flow 
ultimately into streams which swell into torrents after every 
heavy rain-pour and shrink in the summer drought into mere 
driblets if not disappear altogether. The onrush of water down 
the highlands, with its concomitant processes of erosion and 
denudation, has resulted through the ages in rendering barren 
tracts of lands which were once productive. For miles after 
heavy showers and for hours the coastal Mediterranean waters 
look muddy, exhibiting the colours of the diverse soil in the 
adjoining mountain. Ruthless cutting of trees,^ unrestricted 
grazing by herds of animals — particularly goats — contributed 
* Cf. Lubndn^ pp. 99-100. ^ See below, pp. 33-4. 
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their share to the loss of surface soil by depriving it of the neces¬ 
sary network of roots on which to hold. To these factors should 
be added outdated methods of agriculture in a land continuously 
occupied since antiquity. The decline of land productivity in 
the entire area of the Near ELast should not therefore be attri¬ 
buted to a theory of desiccation through climatic changes — for 
which there is no convincing evidence in historic times — but 
to the denudation of the hillside by winds and running rain¬ 
water and by deforestation with the consequent decrease in 
water resources. 

Aside from the streams described al)ove ^ special mention 
should be made of the Dog River (Nahr al-Kalb), after al- 
Lltani the largest on this coast, whose water supplies Beirut 
with its drinking facilities. Under the Romans this city received 
its water from Nahr Beirut (Magoras) ; traces of the old canal 
are still visible at Oanatir (arches of) Zul)aydah.2 The animal 
name is evidently derived from a graven dog which for cen¬ 
turies stood guardian of the historic defile and whose cries 

legend asserts.on enemy’s approach were so loud as to arouse 

the populace. Presumably Moslem iconoclasts after the Arab 
conquest dumped the image into the water, there to remain 
until 1942, when Australian sappers dug up what may be the 
original image, but that of a wolf rather than a dog, now in the 
National Museum, Beirut. The Greco-Romans called the river 
Lycus, meaning wolf. According to Strabo ^ sailors from 
Aradus (Arwad) could navigate this river upwards, which seems 
incredible because of the terrain, unless it is assumed that the 
river then had a much longer delta. From mouth to source at 
Magharat (grotto of) Ja^Ita the rocky chasm is not more than 
five miles. JaTta, largest of Lebanese caves, with picturesque 
stalactites and stalagmites, spacious halls and columns rising 
over a hundred feet, has been recently explored to a distance 
of three miles. An English clergyman ^ who passed by the 
place in 1696 s derives the name of the river from an idol in the 


2 This Is Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, confused in folklore with Zubaydah, 
wife of Harun aI-Rash!d. ^ 2, § 17 

4 Henry Maundrell, A Journry from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 

1707), p. 36. 

5 Title-page makes it 1697, the discrepancy being due to the Gregorian reform 


of the Julian calendar. 
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form of a dog or a wolf who was worshipped there. Possibly in 
earlier days some Egyptian deity represented by an animal or 
an animal-headed human stood at the mouth of the river. 

A few miles to the south flows Nahr al-Damiir,^ which 
received its name from a neighbouring town which in turn per¬ 
petuates the name of Damuras, father of the Phoenician god 
Melkarth,^ This stream, one of whose primary sources is 
al-vSafa’ near 'Ayn Zahaltah, is responsible for the fertility of the 
narrow plain at its mouth, where until recently mulberry trees 
abundantly flourished. PYom al-Safa’ the Lebanese Amir 
Bashir al-Shihabi (d. 1850) took water in a canal to his capital 
Bayt al-Din and its neighbour Dayr al-Qamar, which still benefit 
from it.^ Farther south flows al-Awwali, which at its upper 
course is joined by the spring of al-Baruk and later by that of 
Jazzin, whose falls are the highest in Lebanon. Its medieval 
Arabic name is al-Faradls, and the classical Bostrenus.^ The 
orange orchards of Sidon, famous throughout the Near East, 
owe their very existence to the waters of this stream. 

Vejjcta- Lebanon’s elevation, the diversity of its soil, its exposure to 

sun and rain and the general climate provide opportunities for 
the growth of perhaps a larger number of species and varieties 
of plants than any other area of comparable size. The east-to- 
west orientation of some valleys, and north-to-south of others, 
each having a different exposure, affords an arrangement emi¬ 
nently favourable for the growth of a great variety of species. 
I'hrough the ages the luxuriance of the growth, its beauty and 
its utility have aroused the admiration of travellers and scholars. 
Illustrative of the Arab geographers was al-Dimashqi ^ (Damas¬ 
cene) who, writing about 1300, observed that ‘Tn Mt. Lebanon, 
more particularly on its slopes and at its base, grow about 
ninety varieties of plants and herbs that spring up naturally, 
without cultivation, and are therefore available to everybody, 
although of great value. . . . Flspecially plentiful are fruit trees.” 

^ Corrupted into Tamyras; Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 22. 

2 See below, p. 134. 

3 See l)elow, p. 418. 

From Bisri, a villaj^e by which it passes and by whose name it must have been 
then locally known. Farddls means j^ardens; azvwali means first, i.e. the river 
of the first city, Sidon, which in the early sixteenth century became capital of 
southern J..ebanon. 

5 Nukhbat al-Dahr fi 'Ajaib al-Barr w-al'Bahr^ ed. A. F. Mchren (St. 
Petersburg, i865“6), pp. 199*200. 
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Post,* first among modern research workers to address himself 
to this subject, estimates the numb(T of plants in Lel:)anon and 
its two clos(* nc'ighhours as 35^^ species. Among flowering 
plants anemones, daisies, asphodc'ls {S(7r7£>(7f/), cyclamens and 
rhododendrons {diflii), with their rich multicolours, make a 
brilliant show. 1 hese and other quickly flowering strongly 
scented spring shrubs and plants carpet the ground with green 
and paint the terraced farms with splendour. “Thy garment 
is like the smell of Lebanon’' declares an Old Testament lyric 
poet 2 and “his smell as Lebanon” declares a prophet.What 
makes the flowering season especially striking is the contrast 
between the landscape in spring, when the foliage is at its best, 
and the landscape in summer, when the increased heat burns 
up the vegetation. The folk poet of antiquity who tenderly 
entreated his love : 

Come with me from Lebanon, my spouse, with me from Leljanon,”* 

has immortalized springtime in these words : 

11 For, lo, the winter is past, 

I'he rain is over and gone ; 

1 2 I'he flowers appear on the earth ; 

'I'he time of the singing of birds is conn*, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 

13 The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 

And the vines with the tender grape give a good sin(‘ll. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.'^ 

Several zones of vegetation lie side l>y side. The coastal Floral 
plain and the lower western slopes exhibit the characteristic 
flora of the Mediterranean littoral. Conspicuous among such 
trees are the date-palm, stone pine, pride of India (isdarakht), 
sycamore {jummayz), acacia (of modern introduction), mul¬ 
berry, vine, fig, olive, banana, orange and other fruit trees. The 
stone pine (sanawbar barri\ a fine tree with spherical head, 
provides the Lebanese with excellent timber for fuel and heavy 
beams for supporting the earth-covered flat-roofed houses which 
until a few years ago were the prevailing style. Originally an 

* George E. Po.st, Flora of Syria, Palestine and Sinai, 2nd ed., vol. i (Beirut, 

1932), p. hi. * 2 Cant. 4:11. ^Hos. 14: 6. 

^ Cant. 4 : 8. Pa.s.sages .set in poetic form are quoted from Westminster Study 
Edition. s Cant. 2. 
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In do-Mai ay an tree, the banana slowly made its way from India 
and Persia into the Arab world. The tree of Paradise men¬ 
tioned in the Koran (7 : 18, 19, 21 ; 20 : 118) is taken by some 
commentators to be this tree. One of the earliest references to 
it in Arabic literature occurs in al-Mas^udi ^ (d. 956). Its 
Arabic name mawz is a corruption of Sanskrit moca. The Arabs 
carried the plant throughout Africa to its western coast, whence 
it was passed on by Portuguese to the New World. 

In remote antiquity the only fruit plants cultivated on a large 
scale could have been the three drought-resisting species : the 
fig, the vine and the olive. All three must have been native to 
Lebanon or adjacent areas, where they grow wild. They still 
cover a considerable part of the slopes of Lebanon from its base 
to a height of 4000 to 5000 feet. Until recently the mulberry 
w^as a fourth member of this group. The vine was introduced 
by the ancient Lebanese, the Phoenicians, into the Greek lands 
and thence into Italy.^ The scent of the wine of Lebanon was 
extolled by the Hebrew prophet.^ The olive accompanied or 
followed the vine on its travel from east to west. LTntil the first 
W orld War mulberry culture was a prosperous Lebanese 
industry, with the tree providing food not only for sheep and 
cows but also for the silkworm. 

The next zone extends from an altitude of about 1600 feet 
to 6500 feet. This is the forest belt but today exhibits spare 
woods. It is the home of Aleppo pine (sanazvbar juzat) ; oak, 
both evergreen (s^ndzydn) and deciduous in autumn (Portu¬ 
guese, mallill) ; willow, poplar, walnut and acacia in damp 
places, carob and similar trees. Al-Matn, one of the most 
salubrious of Lebanese districts, is partially clothed with pines. 
After the second World War fruit horticulture was greatly 
stimulated. Fruit trees, particularly new varieties of apples and 
pears, were introduced from the United States and with them 
modern methods of cultivation. Apple orchards now replace 
mulberry orchards, and new fruits find new markets in Egypt, 
Arabia and al-Traq, where the standard of living, due to oil and 
other industries, has been gradually rising. The absence of 
summer rains necessitates irrigation for some of these crops, but 
the relentless rays of the sun which reach the parched land almost 

* Muruj al-Dhahab, cd. and tr. C. B. de Meynard, vol. viii (Paris, i874)> 
p. 238. * See below, pp, 96-7. 3 Has. 14 : 7. 
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daily throughout the dry season ripen the fruit to perfection, 
giving them a flavour superior to that in their land of origin. 
In the top thousand feet of this zone two of the most beautiful 
of Lebanese trees flourish : the cypress (saruf) and the cedar. 
Wadi Qadisha enjoys a thick growth of cypress. The fir (sarzv, 
shuh), associated in more than one Old Testament passage ^ 
with I-ebanon, flourishes in this belt. 

Into the alpine zone starting at an altitude of about 6500 
feet penetrate only a few trees and shrubs including stunted 
firs, oaks, junipers, dwarfed bushes and a barl>erry (from Ar. 
dardarts) that spreads into close thickets. 

The fertile plateau between the two Lebanons constitutes an 
independent zone by itself. Here, as in the first zone and a large 
part of the second, grow plants that provide the main food crops 
of man, e.g. wheat, barley (shatr)^ millet {dMurah sayftyah). 
Today as in the days of Ezekiel (4 : 9) these three are ground 
and mixed for bread. Wild wheat and barley grow native in 
aLBiqa' and Syria-Palestine and may have been originally 
domesticated there.^ Maize {dhu 7 ‘ah safra') was a later intro¬ 
duction from America. Lentils, peas and other leguminous 
plants, still a staple food throughout the Near East, were 
utilized early for their seeds. To onions, garlic, cucumbers and 
other vegetables known in the Near East from earliest days were 
added in modern times tomatoes, potatoes and tobacco from 
the New World. Among other aromatic and medicinal plants 
the following may be noted : fennel, marsh mallow (Jihitiniyah)^ 
mint, thyme and poppy (khishkhdsk). The principal forage 
plants include vetch {bdqiyah^ kh'sizinak)^ clover {bh^strft) and 
barley (yjasllah). 

Anti-Lebanon presents a still different zone. Here, espe¬ 
cially in its upper parts, heat in association with a diminished 
rainfall produces a steppe regime in which trees all but dis¬ 
appear, grasses tend to have a seasonal existence and only 
coarse shrubs and bushes survive. 

There was a time in which both Lebanons, more particularly 
the W^estern, were thickly covered with forests, almost all of 
which have been cut for fuel, building and other purposes. 

* iK. 5:8; 2 K. 19:23; Zech. 11 : I. 

2 See Philip K. Hitti, History of Syria, ificluding Lebanofi aftd Palestine 
(London and New York, 1951), pp. 16, 48. 

L.H.-D 
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Hence the modern name Jurud (stripped, barren) for the high 
regions. Rock inscriptions indicate that Roman emperors 
endeavoured to protect certain areas,* but cutting went on 
before and after them. The accessibility of this wooded area 
and the al)senc(‘ of trees in such neighbouring powerful states 
as those which arose in the valley of the Nile and the Valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates made Lebanon especially attractive 
to invaders and contributed to the disappearance of the woods.^ 
In the thirties of the last century Muhammad 'Ali was attracted 
by its trees as his Pharaonic predecessors were more than four 
thousand years earlier. Deforestation reached a new height 
during the first World War, when the Ottoman authorities 
ruthlessly used Lebanese timber for running railways. The 
estimate is that in the first three years of that war Lebanon was 
stripped of 6o per cent of its trees.In the second World War 
the British and French concentrated on the still wooded high¬ 
lands of 'Akkar, whose timber they used for building the coastal 
railroad. 

Two trees have been closely associated with Lebanon in 
history and literature : the olive and the cedar. The olive is 
indigenous to the Near East. One of the earliest references to 
this tree occurs in Ugarit (Ra*s al-Shamrah) from the fifteenth 
pre-Christian century; burial oil-jars go back to about the 
same time. From an olive tree Noah^s dove returned with a 
leaf; since then the olive branch has become an emblem of 
peace. To a biblical author Palestine is ‘'a land of olive-oil”.^ 
The olive is one of those trees that demand little and yield much. 
Its fruit formed and still forms a main dish in the diet of the 
lower classes. A folk-saying expresses it this way: al-zayt 
Hmad al-bayt (oil is the pillar of family life). Olive-oil in kitchen 
economy takes the place of butter, which is difficult to preserve ; 
it was used for burning in lamps,^ for ointment and perfume 
making ^ and for medicinal purposes.^ Because of its use in 
anointing kings in behalf of the deity it came to be considered 
holy.® The sacredness thus acquired stuck by it to this day; 
it is still used in smearing the brow of the dying. The pulp of 
the crushed fruit is fed to animals and the crushed stones serve 

* See below, p. 193. * See below, pp. 67, 423. 

^ Lubndfiy p, 383. Deut. 8: 8. * Cf. Ex. 25 : 6; Matt. 25 : 3. 

Cf. Ex. 20: 25; 2 Sam. 14:2; Ps. 23 : 5. 

7 I Sam. 10; I ; Is. i : 6; Mk. 6:13; Luke 10; 34. ® Ps. 89 : 20. 
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as fuel. The beauty of the tree was extolled by an Old Testa¬ 
ment prophet; ^ its tenderness and fruitfulness by the Psalmist; 2 
its superiority was acknowledged in the arboreal convention 
when it was named by the trees before any other one to be king 
over them .3 The Koran (24 : 35) refers to it as a blessed tree”. 

It is estimated that 600,000 olive trees cover an area of 34,000 
acres in present-day Lebanon.^ One extensive olive grove 
flourishes in the Kurah district; another near al-Shuwayfat is 
considered one of the largest in the world after those of Spain 
and Lower California. A belt of red sands intervenes between 
it and the sea. Villagers on the ridge to the east boast 
that their homes overlook three seas : a green, a red and a 
l)luc one. 

The most renowned and the most magnificent among the The 
Lebanon trees is the cedar (Cedrus libani). It survives only in 

^ •' patnarch 

small batches — bouquets on the bare breast of Lebanon. Two of the 
comparatively young groves adorn the heights above al-Baruk, 
where they are known as ubhul^^ one above neighbouring 'Ayn 
Zahaltah and al-Ma*asir. Others lie above Hadath al-Jubbah 
and Ihdin. But today the tree does not constitute as much of 
the glory of Lebanon as it did in the time of Isaiah {fl, 730 B.C.j*. 

It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice 
Even with joy and singinf^ ; 

The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it.^’ 

The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee. 

The fir tree, the pine tree, and the box together, 

To beautify the place of my sanctuary.’' 

The best-known grove is that above Bisharri, overlooking the 
Qadisha, where about four hundred and fifty trees proudly lift 
their heads.® They attract annually thousands of pilgrims and 
visitors from all over the world. One of the earliest travellers 
to leave a record, a Frenchman of the mid-sixteenth century, 
was evidently impressed by the “high cedars similar to those of 

* Hos. 14 : 6. 2 128 : 3. ' Judg. 9 : 8. 

’Ali N. al-Tahir, Shajarat al-Zaytun (‘Animrui, 194?), P- 132; cf. Ruhi 
Jamil, Bayrut al-Lubndntyah (Beirut, 1948), p. 60. 

5 Strictly a species of yixii\)cx {yttniperus sabtnd ); but this word and arz (cedar) 
are often confused. ** Is. 35 • 2. ’ Is. 60: 13. 

® George E, Post, The Botanical Geography of Syria and Palestine (London, 

PP. 36-7; Albert E. Ruthy, Die Pflanze und ikre Teile int diblisch- 
hebrdischen Sprachgebrauch (Bern, I 94 ^)t PP- 
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which Solomon built his templeA German botanist who 
visited the grove in 1573 could not find more than twenty-four 
trees,^ Dandini,'^ Jesuit delegate of the pope to the Maronites 
in 1595 to 1596, counted twenty-three cedars. The same 
number of trees was counted by a Frenchman in 1660.^ A few 
years before him a visitor saw but twenty-four of these “chief 
Champions of Forrest and Woods*' whose tops “do kisse or 
enhance the lower cloudes : making their grandure over-looke 
the highest bodies of all other aspiring trees“.s About twenty- 
one of “prodigious size", were reported in the early eighteenth 
century ; ^ but Volney,'^ who visited it in 1784, was the least 
impressed ; only four or five trees deserved any notice. A Swiss 
scholar, Burchhardt,® in 1810 counted eleven or twelve of the 
oldest, twenty-five very large ones, fifty middling size and more 
than three hundred smaller and young ones. Another European 
scholar counted in 1884 three hundred and ninety-seven cedars.^ 
The previous year an American missionary had reported “three 
hundred and ninety trees, some ten or twelve of which are of 
giant girth, though the loftiest is not more than eighty feet in 
heightIn the late 1870’s Rustum Pasha, governor-general 
of Lebanon,^^ surrounded this grove with a stone wall, toward 
the construction of which Queen Victoria made a contribution, 
and appointed guards to prevent the ravages of goats. Only a 
few of the trees may be a thousand years old. The most vigorous 

* Pierre Belon du Mans, Lcs Obserzfaiions de plusieurs singulariiez et choses 
memorableSy trouvees en Grece, Aste^yudee, Arabic^ et autres pays estranges (Paris, 
1555). P- IS 3 - 

2 Leonhard RauwollT, Itinerary into the Eastern Countries, tr. N. Staphorst 
(London, 1693), P- 229. 

3 Jerome Dandini, A Voyage to Mont LibanuSy tr. from Italian (London, 1698), 
p. 41. 

I^e Chevalier d’Arvieux, Afemoires, vol. ii (Paris, 1735), P 49 - 

^ William Lithgovv, 7 'he Totall Discourse of the Rare Adventures (Lyon, 1632), 
pp. 190-1. 

Dc l^a Roque, Voyage de Syrie et du Alont'Liban (Amsterdam, 1723), vol. i, 

p. 68. 

7 C.-F. Volney, Voyage en Syrie et en J^gypte, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1787), vol. i, 
p. 264; vol. ii, p. 162. 

® John L. Burckhardt, Traijels in Syria and the Holy Land (London, 1822), 

P‘ 19. 

^ Leo Anderlind in Zeitschrift des deutschen Palaestina Vereins, vol. x (1887), 
p. 92. 

H('nry W, Jessup in Colonel [Charles W.] Wilson, Picturesque Palestiney 
Sinai and Egypt (New York, 1883), vol. ii, p. 24; cf. Georg Ebers and Plermann 
Guthe, Paldstina, in Bild und Wort (Stuttgart, 1884), vol. ii, p. 14. 

** See below, p. 446. 
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stand near the small Maronite chapel. The highest is eighty 
feet. One of the largest was measured in 1696 by Maundrell ' 
and found to be twelve yards six inches in circumference and 
thirty-seven yards in the spread of its boughs. It was one of the 
trees in this grove that the modern Lebanese Republic has 
adopted as its emblem. The Psalmist’s (104:16) extreme 
reverence as expressed in : 

The trees of the Lord are full of sap ; 

The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted 

is echoed by the modern Lebanese reference to them as arz al- 
Rabb, the cedars of the Lord - a reverence that has bestowed on 
the trees a quasi-sacredness that contributed to their preserva¬ 
tion. An annual mass is chanted in their shade. Neighbour¬ 
ing peasants endow their stems with power to repel destructive 
insects and their branches to remain erect under the weight of 
snow. It was probably their wood that was used for ceremonial 
purification in ancient days.- Wood from them is sparingly 
used for small crosses. A hermit once settled in the trunk of 
one of them and lived on water oozing therefrom ; the wet 
hollow is still shown. 

The cedar provided the early Lebanese with the finest timber 
for constructing their seafaring ships. Its excellences have 
been sung by poets, prophets and historians. References 
abound to its strength (Ps. 29: 5), durability (Jer. 22: 14), 
majesty (2 K. 14:9; Zech. ii: 1-2), suitability for carving 
(Is. 14: 14-15), stateliness (Is. 2 : 13 ; Ezek. 17 : 22). A cedar 
beam dug by an archaeologist in the ruins of Nineveh was 
found, on burning, to have ‘‘retained its original fragrance'* 
after a lapse of over 2500 years. Such biblical expressions as 
the “tall cedar" (2 K. 19: 23), “high cedar" (Ezek. 17: 22), 
“high and lifted up" (Is. 2:13) testify to the gigantic size this 
king of Lebanese trees attained, as it still does. 

The classic animals of the Eastern Mediterranean are gener- Fauna 
ally represented in Lebanon, with none having claim to distinc¬ 
tion. Of the domestic ones the ass, mule, horse, goat, sheep and 
cow are worthy of special note. All these, exclusive of the horse, 

* P. 142. * Lev. 14:4; Num. 19:6. 

^ Austen H. Layard, Discoiferics in the Rums of Nineveh and Babylon (London, 

1853), P. 357. 
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are Asiatic animals, as are chickens, dogs and cats, and have 
been domesticated in Western Asia from times immemorial. 
It was from there that they passed on to Europe and thence to 
the New World. Originally an American animal, the horse was 
domesticated somewhere east of the Caspian Sea, passed on to 
the Hittites and from them into the Hyksos who, some seventeen 
hundred years before Christ, introduced it into Syria, Lebanon 
and Egypt. Before modern machinery had taken over the 
burden of work, the ass served as the principal means of trans¬ 
portation. He is to the mountain what the camel is to the 
desert. Surefooted, perseverant, dependable and patient, he 
can subsist on a meagre diet of thorns and thistles, on com¬ 
paratively little water, and adjust himself admirably to moun¬ 
tainous life. Camel caravans depend on him for leadership and 
guidance. In numbers goats exceed all other domestic animals. 
They, too, can subsist on wild, tough — even bitter — plants 
and stubbles which no other animal, with the possible exception 
of the camel, can stomach. To sure-footedness goats add 
nimblencss and can climb steep heights to which no ass can 
aspire. Through its wool, milk and flesh this animal provides 
the sole means of livelihood to a considerable portion of the 
mountaineers ; at the same time it reduces the natural wealth of 
the land by mercilessly devouring seedling trees indispensable 
for the regeneration of forests. In 1949 the entire livestock of 
Lebanon numbered 480,000, of which 400,000 were goats. 
Sheep are of the broad fat-tailed, long-fleeced breed introduced 
from arid Asia through Arabia in ancient times. Sheep are 
mentioned repeatedly in biblical and classical literature; * 
families still make pet animals of them. The strange practice 
of fattening this animal by forcing food, mainly mulberry leaves, 
through its mouth and manipulating the jaw by the hand has 
survived in Lebanon to this day. Relief sculptures of animals 
on tombs going back to the Sixth Dynasty indicate that the 
practice was known in ancient Egypt. 

Of wild animals the Syrian bear still roams in small numbers 
on the peaks, especially of Anti-Lebanon ; wolves and hyenas 
are rare, foxes and jackals quite conimon. Chase animals are 
now restricted to hares, porcupines and, to a lesser degree, 
gazelles. Of the edible birds partridges and wild pigeons are 
* Ex. 29; 22; Lev. 3:9; Herodotus, Historyy Bk. Ill, ch. 113. 
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the most abundant. Owls, crows, larks and sparrows are 
common; eagles and vultures are occasionally seen. In 
autumn and spring Lebanon appears especially rich in birds, 
a large number of which are birds of passage originating in 
eastern Europe and moving southward in auutmn in quest of 
warmer climate, to return northward in spring. The stork, 
button quail {salwa^ hoopoe, bee-eater (zvarwar), rose- 

coloured starling {samarmar, locust eater) belong to this 
category. Certain birds, such as the swallow and kite, remain 
as guests for the duration of spring and summer ; others, like 
the quail (sumdnd)^ blackbird, robin redbreast (abu-al-hinn), 
remain as guests for the autumn and winter, returning to their 
northern habitat in March. If the eagle is the largest, the bee- 
eater is the most beautiful of Lebanese birds. An extremely 
rare bird is the nuthatch {khdzin al-bunduq) of the rock variety. 
Two interesting species of butterflies thriving today on the 
peaks of Lebanon are represented one in Siberia and the other 
in Europe, a fact explainable on the assumption that they were 
trapped there in the glacial age and failed to retreat northward 
with their comrades that had advanced southward.^ 

Evidence from place names and from biblical and literary 
references supports the assumption that the fauna of the entire 
region was richer and more varied. Canticles ^ associates lions’ 
dens with Lebanon and Hermon, which are also called ‘^moun¬ 
tains of the leopards”. The wild beast of Lebanon is featured 
in a parable used by the unknown historian of the Hebrew 
monarchy : “The thistle that was in Lebanon sent to the cedar 
that was in Lebanon, saying. Give thy daughter to my son to 
wife : and there passed by a wild beast that was in Lebanon, 
and trod down the thistle ”.3 Lions, leopards, cheetahs and 
hyenas were in the Crusading period common in the Hamah 
plain adjacent to al-Biqa*, as may be inferred from Usamah’s 
memoirs.'^ An encounter with a lion is reported at 'Aramun 
south-east of Beirut before the end of the thirteenth century.^ 
Passing through Beirut in 1696 Maundrell ^ noted a lion’s den 

* Luhndn^ pp. 85-8; above, p. 21. *4:8. ^ 2 K. 14: 9- 

♦ Usamah ibn-Munqidh, Kiidb al-THbdr^ eel. Philip K. Hitti (Princeton, 
1930), pp. 104 seq^, 144; do., tr. An Arab~Syrian Gentleman and Warrior tn the 
Period of the Crusades (New York, 1929), pp. 135 seq., 173. 

» Salil? ibn-Yahya, Tdrlkk Bayriit, ed. Louis Cheikho, 2 nd ed. (Beirut, 1927), 

pp. 81-2. 6 p. 39. 
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in connection with Fakhr-al-Dln’s palace.* With the increase 
of human population certain animals and birds were exter¬ 
minated or driven back into the hinterland. 

Other than wood and water, Lebanon can boast no special 
resources. Limestone and sandstone, its basic rock formation, 
can be easily worked to make excellent building material. 
Limestone may, moreover, be baked in special kilns and con¬ 
verted into lime for use as mortar. Lebanese have through the 
ages exploited these possibilities, and since the American Uni¬ 
versity of Beirut in 1951 used polished Lebanese limestone for 
constructing its new library, giving it a marble-like appearance, 
the working of quarries and the use of modern cutting machin¬ 
ery received fresh impetus. But sandstone and limestone do 
not as a rule contain metallic ores. For a long period in geologic 
times, as noted above,^ most of North Africa and Western Asia 
was under water; therefore when the Lebanons finally rose to 
the surface, they were covered with sea-deposited layers of 
sandstone and limestone. Under the Romans iron and, to a 
less extent, copper were mined in Lebanon.^ One biblical 
reference to iron ^ evidently relates to Lebanon. Arab geo¬ 
graphers refer to iron in the mountain of Beirut.^ In recent 
years this mineral was extracted from Marjaba in the valley 
west of Sannin. Classical writers ^ mention asphalt and bitumen 
in the vicinity of Sidon. Copper also was found near that city 
and at Ihmij, Kisrawan. The use of charcoal for smelting was 
a minor factor in the disappearance of forests. Bituminous 
limestone and asphalt have been found in modern times in 
Hasbayya at the south-western foot of Hermon. Sandstone 
layers in Lebanon, which vary in thickness from a few hundred 
to a thousand feet, have thin strata of lignite which in recent 
years have been utilized as fuel for local silk factories and for 
running the railroad during the first World War. In Kisrawan 
and al-Matn, where erosion has removed the entire upper lime¬ 
stone, the lower sandstone was exposed rendering access to any 
deposits therein easy. One of the principal workings of lignite 
was in Hayturah, south of Jazzin. In the course of the first 

* See below, p. 382. ^ P. 22. 

3 See below, p. 176. Deut. 8:9, 

^ Maqdisi, p. 1S4; al-Icirisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtdq: Dhikr al-Shdm^ ed. J. 
Gildemeistor (Bonn, 1885), p. 16. 

Pliny, Bk. XXV, ch. 51 ; Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 42. 
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World War fifty to a hundred tons were reportedly extracted 
daily from the coal mines of southern Lebanon and thirty to 
forty from those in northern Lebanon.* In 1877 a concession 
was given to work out a lignite and asphalt mine in this district, 
but the quality turned out to be so poor that the project was 
abandoned. 

J British Admiralty, A Handbook of Syria (London, 1920), p. 94; cf. Lubndn^ 

p. 385- 
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By its location, climate and native products Western Asia 
provided an ideal environment for human development. Here 
wild grasses, including wheat and barley, wild animals, includ¬ 
ing sheep, goats and cows — all adaptable to domestication — 
flourished. Here flint, iron and other hard and workable sub¬ 
stances were available for utilization in basic industry. What 
more agreeable home could the primitive man, as he struggled 
for a higher level, have wished for ? In this area, the meeting- 
place of the three historic continents, he laid the crude basis 
of his agricultural, industrial and intellectual life and started 
on his arduous upward course toward self-realization. A 
modern archaeologist calls Western Asia ‘'the nursery of Homo 
sapiens”.^ Lebanon is a focal point in this area. 

Archaeological finds leave no doubt about the continued 
occupation of this region by man throughout man's existence. 
Profusely scattered stone implements, including some of the 
earliest known types, attest man's presence, probably in small 
groups, spread all over the region and over an inestimable period 
of time. 

As we endeavour to catch our first glimpse of this prehistoric 
man, he eludes us as a person but the traces he left in cave 
deposits or surface-finds tell his story. These traces take the 
form of stone implements. The earliest extant tools and weapons 
he used were large pear-shaped, roughly chipped pieces of stone, 
trimmed flat on opposite sides or faces ; hence the name bifaces. 
Unlike hand-axes, by which name they were formerly called, 
bifaces are pointed. Such tools have been found all the way 
from the Jordan River bed in the south to Ra’s al-Shamrah 
(Ugarit) in the north. By their edges they were used for cutting 
and chopping branches of wood, cracking skulls or scraping. 

* Henry Field in Studies Presented to David Moore Robinson, ed. George E. 
Mylonas, vol, i (St. Louis, 1951), p. 236. 
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From G. /.umoffen, “ La Phenicie avani les Phhiiciens ’’ 
{fmprimerie i'atholi^ue, Beirut^ iq^vri) 


IMPLEMENTS FROM THE OLD STONE AGE 
Natural size 

1. A stone instrument, grey silicon, of the Chellean type, recently chipped at 
the top. Found at al-*Aqbiyah. 

2. A flint blade whose two surfaces have been polished and the head finely 
pointed. Found at *Adlun. 

3. Head of a flint flake, Levalloiso-Mousterian type. Found at Ra*s al-Kalb. 

4. Flint scraper, Levalloiso-Mousterian. Found at Ra*s al-Kalb. 
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Being pointed, they could also be used for prying. These rough 
stone implements belong to the end of the early Palaeolothic, 
more than 200,000 years ago. To this same tradition, or pos¬ 
sibly to a later one, belong the flake tools. This tool was pro¬ 
duced by knocking off a broad, thin flake with a sharp cutting 
edge from a block of stone. In at least three Lebanese places, 
ab'Aqbiyah (on the coast between Sidon and Tyre), Kafrayya 
and Madukha in al-Biqa* at the foot of Anti-Lebanon, remains 
of the early (lower) Palaeolithic Age have been found.* But 
the places in which stone implements of the subsequent Palaeo¬ 
lithic periods have been discovered are many. The caves of 
'Adlun, half-way between Sidon and Tyre, Antilyas, Nahr 
al-Kalb and Nahr Ibrahim have been explored by Zumoffen ^ 
early in this century. The tools used by these prehistoric 
hunters are those characteristic of the end of the middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic Age,'^ the same age to which the celebrated caves of Mount 
Carmel belong.*^ From the excavations at Carmel (1929- 34) 
it is known that a Neandcrthal-iike man lived on the Plastern 
Mediterranean shores in this period, but no certain traces of him 
have yet been found in Lebanon. The remains of the animals 
on which he fed have been encountered in a number of stations. 
They include fossilized teeth and bones of the boar, bison, deer, 
goat, bear, rhinoceros and other animals now extinct. Mol- 
lusks, terrestrial and marine, have also been found associated 
with other remains. The caves of Antilyas and the source of 
Nahr al-Kalb have yielded tools characteristic of the first epoch 
of the later (upper) Palaeolithic.s The honeycomb caves of 
Nahr al-Kalb have been repeatedly explored, giving evidence 
of ancient as well as comparatively modern occupation. Farther 
north at Nahr al-Jawz near al-Batrun and at Nahr abu-'Ali 
near Tripoli other stations have been explored. The deposits 
near Tripoli belong to the upper Palaeolithic and were found 
associated with the bones of stags, gazelles and wolves. 

* G. Zumoffen in AnthropoSy vol. iii (1908), pp. 432-5. This culture corresponds 
to the Acheulean in Europe, so called from a type station in France. 

* See his La Phenicie anani les Pheniciens (Beirut, 1900); do,, in Anthropos^ 
vol. iii, pp. 431-55 ; Lubndn, pp. 104-6. 

3 Called Mousterian in Europe, after a type station in France. 

Dorothy A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate, The Stone Age of Mount Carmef 
vol. i (Oxford, 1937), chs. 4-8; see Hitti, History of Syria, pp. 9 seq, 

•'5 Alfred E. Day in al-Kulliyah, vol. xii (1926), pp. 496-9. This epoch is called 
in Europe Aurignacian, after a type station in France. 
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Most interesting among the archaeological finds was a The 
human skeleton embedded in brecciated matrix in a ^'o^k 
shelter at Kasar 'Aqll (Ksar Akil) above Antilyas six miles remains 
north of Beirut.* It was found at the very base of what is 
called, in older terminology, early or Lower Aurignacian. It 
follows immediately a period of transition from the flake tools 
of the Upper Levalloiso-Mousterian. Discovered in 1938, the 
skeleton turned out to be that of a boy about eight years old 
who may have lived 25,000 to 30,000 years ago. A fairly 



From G. Zumoffen, ‘* La Pheninc avant Irs Phenicieus ’’ 
\jmprimeri( Caiholique, Beirut, iQoo) 


TEETH AND JAWS OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS 
Natural size 

Fragments of jaws of wild goat, deer and ox found at Nahr al-Jawz and 

Antilyas 


typical early modern child, with strong Mediterranean appear¬ 
ance, this is the earliest human skeleton thus far discovered on 
Lebanese soil. The Antilyas caves also yielded skeletal remains 
of deer, hyenas, foxes, cows and goats. 1 he earliest arc t ose 
of the rhinoceros and slightly more primitive forms of some ot 
the animals later represented. Shells of snails were found 
together with broken bones from which the marrow a een 
extracted. The use of snails for food evidently began very 


• J. Franklin Ewing in Thougki, vol. xxiv ( 1949 ). PP- 
Journal of Physical Anthropology, n.s., vol. iv {I94<>). 
vol. xli (1947), pp. 218-48. Antilyas is probably of Gre<k 
etymology’’ relates the word to F)Iias, the local patron sain 


; do. in American 
do. in al-Mashriq, 
derivation; folk 
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shortly before the time of the burial of the child whose skeleton 
was discovered. These snails were predominantly of a land 
variety (Helix), although there were associated with them two 
varieties of seashore snails (Trochus and Patella). The hunters 
used for weapons flint from neighbouring rocks. The weapons 
belong to the base of the Aurignacian ; some of the implements 
go earlier, to the Levalloiso-Mousterian. The Levalloisian (so- 
named after a suburb of Paris) preceded the Mousterian tradi¬ 
tion. There is evidence of continuous human habitation in the 
Antilyas valley ever since then. 

Our man of the Palaeolithic Age on the Lebanon-Palestinc 
coast was evidently a cave-dweller (troglodyte) living in a social 
organization of crude character, centring on units of groups or 
herds. A hunter and food gatherer, he subsisted on plants and 
animals, largely in their natural condition. There is no evi¬ 
dence of cannibalistic practices in the remains of early man 
from this area. While the industry of this epoch does not 
exhibit radical difference from the preceding, it does manifest 
a tendency to diminution in size, becoming, ages later, pygmy 
or microlithic. The microliths came as an end-product of the 
Upper Aurignacian and ushered in the Mesolithic Age. Man 
was then beginning to mount his stone tools and weapons in 
wooden or bone hafts. Life in caves or rock shelters was 
necessitated by the desire for protection against wild animals 
and enemies and by the pluvial aspect of the climate. The 
Middle Aurignacian and most of the Upper Aurignacian 
were passed in a period between two pluvials, but there is 
no evidence of desiccation. The large number of remains of 
deer and wood-working tools indicates a wooded situation 
for a surrounding terrain. In this general period the fauna 
begins to assume a modern aspect; all primitive forms tend to 
disappear. 

The Palaeolithic man offers us the first purposive and cul¬ 
turally determined tools. It is in his period that we find the 
earliest remains of tools made according to a tradition. The 
idea of tool-making had to be developed and passed on from 
one generation to another - an impossible achievement without 
the aid of language. In the meantime he must have discovered 
the combustible character of the wood with which he was 
working. 
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Two other epoch-making achievements are credited to the 
man of the Palaeolithic culture: the discovery of fire and the 
development of articulate speech. Very early in his career 
primitive man must have witnessed fire engendered by such 
natural occurrences as lightning or falling meteors. Indeed he 
may have even utilized it on rare occasions. But it must have 
taken him thousands of years to learn that he himself could 
generate fire at will - - by friction or percussion involving flaked 
flints or other hard stones • and control it for his purposes. 
T'he great value of a blaze was gradually realized not only for 
preparing new dishes but also for protection against cold and 
for warding off wild beasts. The earliest fragments of charcoal 
thus far discovered in the Eastern Mediterranean area come 
from one of the lowest levels in a Carmel cave.^ It belongs to 
the early Palaeolithic, before the time of the Antilyas man. 

The development of language, like the discovery of fire, was 
one of the earliest and most revolutionary of man’s achieve¬ 
ments. Again it must have been a slow process involving im¬ 
measurable time. Its growth as a distinctive means of com¬ 
munication l)etween one human being and another had probably 
more socializing influence on man than any other accomplish¬ 
ment of his. Language implies the use of symbolism, an incon¬ 
ceivable achievement before man attains the stature of a 
rational being. As a purposive activity designed to establish 
mental contact between man and man, language not only helped 
to weld isolated individuals into groups but vitally contributed 
to the intellectual and spiritual growth of the individual. But 
since it could not be recorded until the invention of writing, 
w^hich occurred millenniums later, it left no tangible traces for 
its investigation. 

The Near Eastern man continued his progressive march 
throughout the Stone Ages outstripping by a long distance his 
European correspondent. Great as were his advances in the 
Palaeolithic, those in the Middle Stone Age (Mesolithic) and 
the Late Stone Age (Neolithic) were as great and even more 
numerous. In point of time they preceded similar advances 
elsewhere, not excluding Europe, whose climate was not yet 
favouraljle and had to depend on the legacy of the Near East.^ 

The Mesolithic represents the transitional period between 
* Garrod and Bate, vol. i, p. 126. ^ See below, p. 63. 
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the Palaeolithic and the Neolithic, in which man used polished 
stone implements. In the Near East the Neolithic began 
earlier than in Europe. All these ages, it should he remembered, 
shade off imperceptibly one into the other. 'I'he Mesolithic 
lasted some six thousand years beginning around 12,000 B.C. 
In Palestine the late part of the Mesolithic has been called 
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1. Head of a flint tool whose edges have been retouched or worn away. Found 
at Nahr Ibrahim. 

2. A carefully worked flint blade. Found at Antilyas. 

3. Head of a flint weapon. Found at Antilyas. 

Natufian, after Wadi al-Natuf, north-west of Jerusalem, whose 
cave al-Shaqbah was excavated in 1928.^ The designation has 
since been extended to the contemporaneous culture of the 
entire area. Artifacts of the Natufian man hav^e !)ecn found 
near Tripoli and at Kasar 'Aqil. They belong to the blade-tool 
tradition, A stone or flint blade is basically a long parallel-sided 
flake with sharp edges which make it a sort of a knife. Tiny 

* Dorothy A. E. Garrod in Palestine Exploration Funtl Quarterly Statement 
(1928), pp. 182-5 f Garrod and Bate, p. 114. 
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blades were worked into diminutive forms of various geometric 
designs termed mieroliths. 'Phey include crude arrowheads and 
a x ariety of points presumably used for the working and engrav¬ 
ing of boned These artifacts were found together with the 
bones of a fauna approximating our own. Gazelle remains are 
still plentiful but those of the fallow deer are now rare, suggest¬ 
ing a condition of aridity. The hyena was then spotted, of the 
species now found only south of the Sahara. The hedgehog 
w^as quite distinct from the short-eared species now extant.^ 
Neanderthal-like man is now replaced by a new type, smaller 
in stature, long-headed, more delicate and slender in build, 
physically akin to the future Chalcolithic man of Byblus ^ and 
the pre-dynastic man of Egypt. All probably l.)elong to the 
same stock, the Mediterranean branch of the white race, to 
which the Hamites and Semites of later times belonged.The 
climate and the physical condition of the earth must have under¬ 
gone some serious change by this time, l)ecoming essentially 
what they are today. Not only did the late Mesolithic and early 
Neolithic man polish flint, basalt and other stone tools and 
weapons and thus render them more eifective for his purposes, 
but he also for the first time appreciably exploited his environ¬ 
mental resources. He began the exercise of purposeful control 
over the plants and animals in his surroundings. Herein lay 
his supreme contribution. 

Two master achievements of the Middle Stone Age culture 
were the taming of wild animals and the domestication of wild 
plants. That animal taming took place while man was still in 
the nomadic stage, thus preceding the practice of agriculture, 
is not established. Some late Mesolithic man in the Near East 
must have hit upon the idea by mere chance. It took a long 
time, of course, to work it out. Man offered food and protec¬ 
tion ; the beast in return offered service — service in terms of 
hunting, burden-bearing or providing milk. The dog was 
undoubtedly the earliest of the animals with whom man, while 
still in the hunting stage, made friends. Besides its usefulness 

^ Dorothy Markay, A Guide to the Archaeological Museum in the University 
Museum (Beirut, 1951), p. 3. 

2 Garrod and Bate, p. 153. 3 See below, pp. 59*60. 

^ W. F. Albright in Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible^ ed. 
Elihu Grant (New Haven, 1938), p. 7 ; do., The Archcmology of Palestine and 
the Bible, 2nd od. (New York, 1933), pp. 61, 231; see below, pp, 60-1. 
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in hunting and guarding, the tame dog became the first garl)age 
collector. The earliest evidence of animal domestication was 
provided by the discovery of an almost complete skull of a large 
dog in the strata of a Carmel cave. ^ The domestication of 
cattle followed, leading to a life of herding with a more reliable 
supply of food than hunting. 

W'^hile man was a hunter, his movements were dictated by 
those of the wild animals he sought for food. With the taming 
of animals he passed into a higher stage, the pastoral, in which 
he remained a wanderer but with movements more restricted, 
dictated by the quest of green pastures for his herd. Toward 
the end of the Mesolithic or the beginning of the Neolithic Age 
he initiated another practice which made his movements tend 
still further toward a sedentary mode of life, the practice^ of 
agriculture. The discovery of the possibility of plant domestica¬ 
tion must have also l)een accidental. Prol>al)ly man included 
wild grain kernels in his menu long before he actually made 
this momentous discovery. Some of the wild grain must have 
incidentally spilled on the ground near the camping site and l)een 
observed by some shrewd man of the tribe to sprout later on, in 
the spring season. He or some other super-intelligent human 
was able by force or persuasion to prev'ail upon his tribesmen 
to spare seeds from the new crop for future plantation. The 
cycle was complete. 

Flint sickles and small blades set in curved frames of wood 
or bone appear in Natufian times. They were used for cutting 
the wheat, but whether wild or cultivated is not certain. T'he 
ox, a domesticated animal in the Neolithic Age, was trained to 
draw the plough. The cultivation of wheat and barley opened 
the way for other cereals, such as millet, and later on for fruits 
such as olives, grapes and figs and for vegetables of varied 
kinds - all of which we^re native in the land and were thus 
cultivated l:)efore recorded history. The food gatherer now 
became food producer. Somewhere in the Near Fast this basic 
change in the way of life, amounting to a revolution, first took 
place. From the Near East food production passed on to 
Europe. 2 

* Oarnxi and Bate, pp. i 75 -' 7 * 

^ Robert J. Braidwood, Prehisloric Afe?t (Chicago, ]C)4'S), pp. <So, 96. See 
fibove, pp. 33, 42. 
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Plant husbandry was even more revolutionary for the pro¬ 
gress of mankind than animal husbandry. As it advanced, man 
advanced from cave dwelling to tent or clay-hut dwelling. 
Shelter functions as an extended skin keeping out the detri¬ 
mental and letting in the beneficial elements of man’s environ¬ 
ment. Increasing population may have forced him to seek new 
foods and new abodes. Not content to live in holes or huts, he 
began to pile stones, one on another, in their rough condition, 
as he found them, and thus invented the art of stone building. 
The concept of land ownership arose. As long as man was a 
hunter or a nomadic herdsman, he was not fixed to one abode 
to l)e sufficiently impressed by his environment; his environment 
could not then radically influence him and his experience tended 
to be scattered, dissimilar. But now that his abode became 
fixed, his experience became accumulative and transmissible. 
Cultural tradition took on a new form, and the sedentary man 
of the late Mesolithic and early Neolithic times succeeded in 
developing not only storehouses of food but of ideas which 
could be bequeathed to later generations. An enlarged popula¬ 
tion, conditioned by richer food supplies, provided leisure for 
special activities leading to professional specialization. The 
earliest village in Lebanon is probably Jul)ayl, in Palestine 
Jericho, and in Syria al-Judaydah.* 

One important consequence of community life was the 
impetus given to the evolution of religious thought. The belief 
in some deity or deities associated with the land or tribe and a 
vague conception of some future life after death now crystal¬ 
lized. The presence of food vessels and offerings in Natufian 
burial-places attests the belief in some form of life for the body 
after its death. Indeed such vague concepts were existent even 
earlier. In the pastoral economy the Near Easterner was a 
devotee of the Moon-God, in whose cool light flocks could 
comfortably graze. In the following agricultural stage he 
established in his mind association between growth and sun. 
Besides the worship of the Sun-Goddess, the worship of the 
earth mother, in the person of a goddess of fertility, had then 
its start. Cultic symbolism and mythology associated with the 
goddess of fertility (Mother-Goddess) reached their full bloom 
later in the Adonis-Ishtar cycle of the Phoenicians. 

* See below, pp. 55, 71. 
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Along with the spiritual evolution of the Mesolithic man 
went his artistic growth. Not satisfied with mere utilitarian 
objects, he now sought artistic effect. Beads and petidants of 
polished pieces of hone or of pierced s<*a-shells, found with 
lumps of red ochre, reveal that the adornment of man, probably 
both male and female, had definitely become a preoccupation 
of man. In its earliest manifestation art was closely associated 
with magic and both with religion. The image of an animal 
allegedly gave the carver power over the object represented. 

The head of a bull carved in bone by a Mesolithic man has been 
found in a Carmel cave. Villagers and farmers felt the need 
for new gods who watched over their flocks and ensured their 
crops. Spirits and magic were of no more use ; nevertheless 
their traces have survived Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
persisting until the present day. 

The Neolithic, or Late Stone Age, is separated from the 
Palaeolithic by thousands of years, geologic changes in the 
earth’s surface and great advance in human skill. For more 
effective use the Neolithic man mounted his weapons in strong 
handles, ground his tools to a smooth and polished surface and 
bestowed on certain ones among them such lociug care as to 
give them artistic merit. Serviceability was no more the sole 
desideratum ; a newly rising aesthetic feeling had to be satis¬ 
fied. In the museum of the Amt'rican University of Beirut is a 
group of Neolithic objects found on the Dog River Cape (Ra’s 
Nahr al-Kalb) and another of bones from Sidon with shallow 
grooves left by polishing stone heads.* Awls and knives have 
also been found. Meantime he made marked advance in the 
techniques of animal and plant husbandry and in the ways of 
settled life. He learned to stitch the hides of the animals he 
slaughtered into garments. Pins of bone attest his effort toward 
clothing. But that was not all. He blazed new trails. Two 
original contributions stand out to the credit of the Near 
Easterner of the Neolithic Age which lasted about 2000 years 
beginning around 6000 B.C. and antedating by a long time its 
West European correspondent. These two were the invention 
of pottery and the discovery of metal. 

Pottery may have been invented by some such accident as the Pottery 

* Mackay, p. 8; C. L. Woolley, Guide to the Museum of Archaeology (Beirut, 

1921), p. 2, 
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burning down of a clay-walled house resulting in some of the 
clay hardening into a firm non-porous substance. Some think 
it began in the Mesolithic period. In this as in earlier cases, 
however, cvtMi more important than the invention or discover}?^ 
was the realization of its value, persistence in its use cind trans¬ 
mission to posterity. Gradually gourds and hollowed pieces 
of stone or wood which had served, allxMt imperfectly, man’s 
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r. Arrowhead, ekuif^ated l>y an attachment at the bottom, broken at the toi>. 

2. Scissors linely hewn on both surfaces, bottom broken. 

3. Arrowhc^ad with the edges dented. 

4. Flint retouc hing toed. 

5. Arrowhead with three symmetrical notches for the ligature. 


economic needs were replaced by earthenware. This meant he 
could now safely live some distance from the source of his water 
supply, could truly cook his food rather than eat it only raw 
or toasted, and, more importantly, could conveniently store, for 
future use, what he could not consume at a given time or place. 
To his already established control over food supply man now 
added control over its preservation — a milestone in his progress. 
The food gatherer of the pastoral stage, who turned food pro¬ 
ducer in the agricultural, now became — in addition — food 
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conserver. One result was release from the exhausting, all-time- 
consuming search for means of sustenance, thus giving man 
leisure that could be used for the furtherance of the higher 
aspects of life on the intellectual, artistic and spiritual levels. 
His non-literate society afforded him fewer internal conflicts of 
personality and greater opportunity for spontaneity within the 
culture pattern. 

Pottc^ry makes its appearance in Palestine in one of the 
lowest strata of Jericho (5000 B.C. or loefore) excavated l>y 
Garstang,! who maintains it was invented there. Palestine 
pottery is now well known, thanks to the excavation of this and 
many other sites. It first took the form of basins scooped in 
the earth and lined with limy coat, followed by simple jars with 
plain rims, flat l)ases and loop (or knob) handles. Likewise the 
pottery of North Syria is fairly well known. I'he earliest of it 
comes from the Mesopotamian part of the country, with the 
monochrone variety dating also from about 5000 B.C. This 
was followed by painted pottery from Tell al-Judaydah,^ north¬ 
east of Antioch, from about 4500 B.C., decorated with designs 
of a most primitive character. Ceramic art became a principal 
medium for expressing the developing aesthetic sense of the 
stone man. All this pottery was, of course, hand-made. The 
potter’s wheel may have been invented around 4000 B.C. but 
was not masterfully and widely used in this general area until 
about 2000 B.C. But our knowledge about Lebanese pottery, 
whether from the Biqa^ or the coast region, is still meagre 
despite some preliminary investigation of the Sidon and Jubayl 
finds. In fact, our knowledge of the entire early Lebanese 
culture comes from discoveries made outside of Lebanese soil. 
Judging from the few examples studied, Lebanese ceramic art 
possessed no originality ; it borrowed its types partly from the 
north and partly from the south. Forms common to Palestine 
and North Syria reappear in Phoenicia.^ The earliest known 
potsherds from Lebanon are Neolithic and come from Jubayl,*^ 
the site where the earliest recorded Lebanese history centred. 

* John Garstang and J. B. E. Garstang, The Story of Jericho (London, 1940), 
PP. 53 “ 4 - 

* Robert J. Braidwood, Mounds in the JPlain of Antioch (Chicago^ I 937 )> P* 7 * 

3 Wooley, p. 6. 

Maurice Dunand, JFouiiles de Byblos^ vol. i text (Paris, I 939 )> P- 39 ^ i 
(Paris, 1937), PI. CXCII; do. in Betfue biblique, vol. 57 (1950), PP- 5S2-603. 
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The addition of pottery to man’s household goods serves, 
incidentally, a most useful scientific purpose. Pottery is practi¬ 
cally imperishable, though it may be smashed into innumerable 
shreds. Its make and decoration reflect the tastes and fashions 
of the age as women’s clothes do today. Its distribution affords 
the best index of early trade relations. Therefore its study opens 
up before the modern scholar one of the widest windows through 
which he can peep into the dark chambers of the ancient past. 
Metallurgy provides another such window. With ceramics and 
metallurgy we pass from prehistory to protohistory. Real 
history, the literate kind, does not begin until the invention and 
use of writing. 
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The discovery of metal and its subsequent utilization initiated 
a new and significant era in the ascent of man, the metal age. 
Copper was the first metal used. It began slowly to displace 
stone as the dominant material for the manufacture of imple¬ 
ments, but, since it is quite soft and if hammered very brittle, 
its victory over stone was not assured until it was hardened into 
bronze. 

In the Near East the discovery came probably not long after 
the invention of pottery, but its wide use must have been 
delayed a millennium or so. In Syria-Palestine copper was 
somewhat in vogue around 4000 B.C., but did not displace stone 
as the prevalent material for tools and weapons till more than a 
thousand years had passed. This millennium, 4000-3000 B.C., 
may be designated Chalcolithic (stone-copper age). In it copper 
was utilized by progressive communities, but flint maintained 
its lead despite the superior virtues of copper as a ductile, malle¬ 
able and tenacious substance. Traces of Chalcolithic culture 
abound in Ugarit and other sites of northern Syria, Byblus in 
Phoenicia and Tulaylat al-Ghassul — among many other places 
— in Palestine. 

Copper mines exist in Sinai, 'Uman (Oman) and North 
Syria extending to Mesopotamia. It was probably the last 
locality that witnessed the discovery and subsequent use. Some¬ 
one there must have stumbled on this metal as he happened to 
bank his camp-fire with lumps of ore and noticed the next 
morning, as he stirred the embers, some shining beads. The 
beads he may have used as an ornament. Gradually the pro¬ 
perties and utility of this metal were realized and it was finally 
pressed into the service of man. But little did that man dream 
that he was thereby taking the first steps in a revolutionary 
movement destined to raise the level of his entire culture. Copper 
was followed by its hard alloy, bronze, which was in turn 
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followed by iron and its steel variety. The 
Bronze Age began about 2600 B.C. — 
some make the beginning 3000 B.C. — and 
lasted till about 1200 B.C., when the Iron 
Age * started, ending about 300 B.C, The 
metal age in a sense endured until modern 
times, which saw the birth of electricity 
and atomic energy. In the Chalcolithic as 
in the Neolithic period North Syria — 
particularly the “saddle”, from the Gulf of 
Alexandretta to the head of the Phiphrates 
remains the main cultural focus of th(‘ 
Near East. From it the knowledge of 
copper was disseminated eastward to 
Persia and southward to Palestine and 
Egypt. Earlier it was prol)al)ly the scene 
of the domestic«ation of wheat and the local 
invention of pottery.^ 

The relics of man in the l^astern 
Mediterranean basin indicate that he first 
employed copper for the manufacture of 
weapons of war prior to its employment 
for tools of peaceful pursuit. Naturally 
the start was on a small scale limited to 
simple weapons av"ailal)le to the few. As 
it became apparent that the tribes or com¬ 
munities employing such weapons enjoyed 
a preponderant advantage over others per¬ 
sisting in the employment of stone, the 
demand grew. Likewise the transition to 
use in the arts of peace must have had its 
start in connection with such small objects 
as beads or pins. In due course varied 
fields of human endeavour benefited. 
Agriculture profited and so did pottery 
through its wheel. The art of building 
markedly improved. Sizable structures 
make their appearance. The earliest 

* See below, pp. 93-4. 

* See above, pp. 51, 53"4. 
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among them, as determined by their remains, were rectangular 
if houses, and circular when shrines. 

In the ( halcolilliic city of d'ulaylat al-Ghassiil,^ north of the Ghassuiian 
Dead Sea, houses had walls of mud l)rick, foundations of uncut 
stone and roofs of re(‘d covered with mud. One of the largest 
sides of the house often faced a courtyard. Under the floors, 
made of reeds covered with mud, were jars with l)uried infants. 

Some of the dead were cremated, a distinctly un-Semitic prac¬ 
tice. Iktrial jars containing dead bodies set upright in the 
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flexed (contracted) position have been found in Byblus under 
earth floors of Chalcolithic homes dating from tlie Neolithic 
Age.^ 

Other Chalcolithic towns of the Ghassuiian type have been 
excavated in Palestine, Byblus and LTgarit. The Byblus build¬ 
ings are dated by their excavator as of 3200 B.C. and considered 

* Excavated by Alexis Mallon ci al,, Teleildt Ghassul / (Rome, 1934) > Robert 
Koeppel et al.^ Tekildt Ghassul II (Rome, i94o)* 

2 Claude F. A. Schaeffer in Syria, vol. xv (1934), PP- 11. Xi, no. 2 , 

facing p. 110 . ^ Dunand, Foutlles de Byblos, vol. 1 text, pp. 295" 
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by him the earliest monumental stone construction in the Orient 
and perhaps in the world.* The Byblus necropolis goes back to 
the first half of the fourth millennium. In the Ghassulian cul¬ 
ture impetus was given to agriculture and animal husbandry. 
Man continued his struggle to adapt himself to his environment 
and to adapt his environment to his needs. The ox, sheep and 
goat, whose domestication was achieved in Neolithic times,^ 
were now widely used as evidenced by their frequent appearance 
as figurines. An outstanding achievement of the period was 
irrigation agriculture involving the cultivation of several varie¬ 
ties of garden vegetables : lettuce, onion, garlic, chick-peas, 
horse beans and condiments. This increase in the variety and 
quantity of available food is reflected in the noticeable rise of 
the median stature of the Chalcolithic man. Since a large 
number of Chalcolithic settlements had their location in river 
valleys or alluvial plains their inhalfitants depended upon 
irrigation for survival. 

The ethnic composition of the population of North Syria, 
Palestine and Lebanon in between, beginning with the Neo¬ 
lithic Age,^ was basically Mediterranean. Remains of this type 
have been unearthed at the Natufian sites of al-Shaqbah and 
Magharat al-Wadi (before 5000 B.C.), at Tell al-Judaydah 
(before 4000 B.c:.) and at Byblus 3500-3250 B.C., leading to the 
assumption that this was the earliest and basic ethnic element 
in the Eastern Mediterranean area. In fact it is the type to 
which all the ancient whites of North Africa (Egypto-Hamites) 
and of southern Europe (pre-Indo-European inhabitants of 
Iberia, Gaul, Italy, Greece and neighbouring isles) belonged. 
The race is an entirely different one from that to which the 
Carmel or Antilyas man, with his lingering primitive, somewhat 
simian, features, belonged. This is man as we know him. The 
Mediterranean is a white man, of the Caucasian race, usually 
short to medium, of slight or moderate build and with legs 
long compared to the trunk. The head is long with black or 
dark-brown hair and is rarely bald. The Semites belong to the 
Mediterranean family but they are still to come.^ There is, 
however, in this substratum a strain that is not Mediterranean. 
It belongs to the Armenoid type, which is the eastern branch 


* See below, p. 72. 
3 See above, p. 50. 


2 See above, pp. 50-1. 
See below, pp. 63 se^. 
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of the Alpine. T. his is a highland type extending from the Alps 
to the Caucasus and including among its ancient representatives 
Hurrians, Hittites and Assyrians, and among its modern repre¬ 
sentatives Jews, Kurds and Armenians. The Armenoid is also 
a member of the Caucasian race, but with a prominent nose and 
a short, broad skull. Excavations in Gezer (Tell al-Jazar)i 
and other Palestinian sites and in Carchemish (Jarabulus) and 
other North Syrian sites have yielded remains that tally with 
this type. Some Armenoid groups must have drifted southward 
from Asian highlands in Chalcolithic times and imposed them¬ 
selves on the Mediterranean stock. These were the forerunners 
of others to come in historic times. Place names of no certain 
Semitic etymology, such as Dimashq (Damascus) and Aradus, 
which, however, does not figure in literature until the fifteenth 
century before Christ, may be considered a survival of pre- 
Semitic nomenclature. 

Reinforced by later movements, the Hittite- for example, 
the Armenoid type has its characteristic features still con¬ 
spicuous especially in the Lebanon Mountains. Cranial studies 
reveal that heads of Maronites and Druzes are generally short 
and round with a cephalic index of 80-87 and with, in many 
cases, a pronounced flattening of the occiput.^ The flattening, 
giving the head a wall-like back, may be ascribed partly to the 
effect of cradling. Pressure from behind may have also been 
responsible for projection in the nose. Ages ago the Lebanese 
mother began the practice of tying the baby on his back to the 
cradle board — a solution for the baby-sitting problem which 
she still applies. The typical Lebanese of today is stocky, long- 
trunked, short-legged and of heavy build. In passing from 
Lebanon to the eastern border towns of Syria and the settlements 
of the desert the apparent differences include a progressive 
lengthening of the head and face, a change from convex to 
straight noses and a marked darkening of the skin. Today the 
Bedouins of Central Arabia, with their long heads and slender 
features, represent the Mediterranean stock in its purest form, 
also the Semitic part of it. Other Arabians, especially those on 

^ R. ri. Macalister, The Jlxca 7 fation of Gezer, vol. i (London, 1912), pp. 5 ^* 9 - 

* See below, pp. 82 seq. 

^ William M. Shanklin in Affierzean Near Kast Society^ monograph series no. 9 
(New York, 1949), p. 3 ; Carleton S. Coon, Carazian: The Story of the Middle 
East (New York, 1951), pp. 158, 163; see below, p. 257. 
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the pci iphery of the peninsula, have heen exposed to inter- 
mixture with othc^r p(‘oples. 

The advent of the Semites in the late ('halcolithic into 

the Fc'rtile ( rcscent — whose eastern horn rests on the head 
of the Persian Gu\i' and western horn on the peninsula of Sinai 
—opened a new^ chapter in the cultural life of the area. It syn¬ 
chronized with the invention of writing, which in itself marks 
the break of the dawn of real history. M'he pre-Semitic contribu¬ 
tion, as sketched above, looms high in significance not only in 
itself but in its legacy to the Semites and not only to the Semites 
but to the early people of Europe. Early European culture, it 
is now realized, was but a pale reflection of this Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean culture. Europe itself is a peninsular projection of 
Western Asia. “The Occident was, I would submit'’, says a 
British archaeologist, “indebted to the Orient for the rudiments 
of the arts and crafts that initiated man’s emancipation from 
bondage to his environment and for the foundation of those 
spiritual ties that co-ordinate human endeavour.’’ ' European 
prehistory “is at first mainly the story of the imitation, or at best 
adaptation, of Oriental achievements”.^ An American archaeo¬ 
logist ^ is more specific : 

No otlu^r area in the world lias yielded as much lor th(‘ benefit of man¬ 
kind, for from Southwestern Asia has howed man’s early knovvdedge of 
agriculture, the domestication of animals, the use ot the wheel, writing, 
astronomy, scientific research, the first code of laws, as well as major 
contributions to architecture, irrigation and human relations. 

1 V. Gordon C'hilde, 7'/ir of Kiiropran Cn'j fizaiion , 5^^^ (London, 

J). xiii ; cf. T). A. K. Garrotl in Journal of l\ arid Iltslorw v’^ol. i (i953.)j 
pp. 13 seg. 

2 V. fiordon C'hilde, AVzf' Jdjfli/ on ihc A/osl no/onl l^ast (T^ondon, 195-)? 
p. 2. 

Henry f'ield in Sludies Prost n/od fo Z)ti 7 wd A/. Pohinson^ p. 237* 
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TH?: CANAANITKS: FIRST MAJOR COMMUNITY IN LEBANON 


The dawn of recorded history breaking over the EasternDimbe- 
Mediterrancan finds around 3000 B.c. a Semitic people, the 
("anaanites, in occupation of the Lcl:>ancse littoral as well as 
western Syria and southern Syria (Palestine). This was a 
couple of centuries after the invention and development of the 
two earliest efficient systems of writing, the cuneiform by the 
Sumerians in Mesopotamia and the hieroglyphic by the Egyp¬ 
tians. References to Lebanon by name or implication begin in 
the first half of the third millennium and continue through 
Akkadian, Egyptian, Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian. Pharaoh 
Snefru, founder of the Fourth Dynasty (ca. 2650 B.C., according 
to the ‘^short’^ chronology) records a voyage l)y sea, clearly to 
Lebanon, whence he brought forty ship-loads of cedar logs : 
he also reports shipl)uilding of cedar wood.* Well-preserved 
cedar beams have recently l)een found in Snefru’s burial cham¬ 
ber inside the southern Dahshur pyramid still doing service as 
props. Another dramatic glimpse into that ancient world was 
provided in the spring of 1954 when a young Egyptian archaeo¬ 
logist stuml>lcd on a sixty-foot funerary bark of Khufu 
(Cheops), successor of Snefru, hermetically sealed in the lime¬ 
stone by the great pyramid at Gizeh (al-Jizah). Its furnishings 
were intact. Constructed of cedar, which is said to have retained 
a faint odour, the boat was intended to carry the “soul” of the 
Pharaoh on its eternal journey with the sun. This is the second 
oldest relic of the cedar of Lebanon thus far found. The 
Egyptian Museum at Cairo exhibits a number of cedar sarco¬ 
phagi in good condition. 

Lugal-zaggisi, Sumerian founder of the first empire in 
Mesopotamia, claims that the countries his might had over¬ 
thrown extended from “the rising of the sun to the setting of 

* Jamos JT. Breasted, Mecorc/s of Egypt, vol. i (Chicago, 1906), §§ 146, 

147. 
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the sun ”, “from the lower sea, by the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
to the upper sea”.^ Sargon of Akkad (ca. 2250), the first 
Semitic conqueror in history and destroyer for a time of the 
Sumerian empire, calls himself “king of the universe”, the 
universe being the region between the Persian Gulf and the 
Mediterranean. “The forest of cedar and the mountains of 
silver” - may refer to the Amanus, rather than the Lebanon. 

The Canaanites belong to the same wave of migration that 
brought the Amorites from the Arabian desert and spilled them 
over the Fertile Crescent. Presumably they entered the region 
through al-Biqa' and North Syria as Bedouins with flocks and 
herds. I'he Egyptians called al-Biqa" Amurru (Amor).'* The 
name Amorites was given them by their eastern neighbours, the 
Sumerians, and is therefore non-Semitic. The Amorite capital 
Mari (Mari, today 'Fell al-Hariri) just below the Khabur on the 
Euphrates is etymologically identical with the name of the 
country A- 1 V 1 UR-ru, MAR-tu, meaning westland. A village in 
northern Lebanon, 'Amrit (Egyptian '.MRT, classical Marathus), 
perpetuates the old name. The Amorites spread eastward and 
established in Babylon a distinguished dynasty that produced 
Hammurabi (d, ca, 1700), the earliest great lawgiver of history. 
“Lebanon”, “ Sidon ” and “Ascalon” are said to have Amorite 
endings. Ethnic differences between Canaanites — later called 
Phoenicians by the Greeks — and Amorites were l)asically nil, 
but the Amorites must have gradually assimilated Sumerian 
and Human elements of the broad-headed type, while the 
Phoenicians assimilated other native elements including the 
Mediterranean. The cultural difference stems from the location 
of the Amorite centre in North Syria under .Sumero-Babylonian 
influence, whereas the Canaanites had their geographic centre 
in the Lebanese littoral, oriented Egypt-ward, The religious 
difference was primarily one of adaptation to local environ¬ 
ment. The linguistic variation was dialectal, both languages 
being members of the West Semitic branch to which Hebrew 
belongs. 

Canaan was the first native name generally applied to 

* Cf. George A. Barton, The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad (New 
Haven, 1929), p. 99. 

- Barton, p. 109. 

3 G. SteindorfT and Keith C. Seelc, When Egypt Ruled the East (Chicago, 
1942), pp. 35,47. 
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FOUND INSIDE PHARAOH SNEFRU^S PYRAMID {ra. 2650 b.c.) 
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Syria-Palestine. Palestine is called Canaan in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Once considered Semitic for “lowland” ^ as opposed to 
Lebanon as the highland, the word is now suspected of being 
non-Semitic. The new etymology makes it Hurrian knaggi, 
belonging to (the land of) purple, which gave Akkadian kinakhni 
{Kinakhkki of the Tell al-'Ainarinah cuneiform), Phoenician 
Kena ^ Hebrew Kendanr If so, the purple industry must have 
been dominant in the land as early as the eighteenth or seven¬ 
teenth century, when the Hurrians (biblical Horites) of upper 
Mesopotamia established contact with the Mediterranean coast. 
Likewise the term Phoenicia, from Greekmeans purple- 
red, referring to the same industry. Pirst applied by the Greeks 
to those Canaanites with whom they traded, the term became, 
beginning with the twelfth century, synonymous with Canaanite. 
A late tradition preserved in classical authors brings the Phoeni¬ 
cians from the Persian Gulf region. Herodotus ^ states that the 
Phoenicians consider the h>ythraean Sea their original home. 
Strabo ^ cites islands in the Persian Gulf named Tyre and 
Aradus with temples resembling those of the Phoenicians and 
adds that the inhabitants claim that the islands and cities bearing 
the same name in Phoenicia are their own colonies. On one of 
the largest of the Bahrayn Islands are a large number of tomb 
structures, not yet adequately investigated, which follow the 
Phoenician plan with entrances facing west. Nearchus, Alex¬ 
ander’s admiral, visited a city called Sidon on the eastern shore 
of Arabia. 

From earliest history Lebanon appears in the same physical 
character which it preserves until Roman days : a string of 
coast towns against a thickly wooded, thinly populated back¬ 
ground. I'he cities exploited each its own hinterland but rarely 
coalesced to form one centralized power. The Phoenician city, 
therefore, holds the key for the understanding of the Phoenician 
history. The society was urban with an economic and industrial 
organization providing unique opportunities for private initiative 

* From the stern kana , to l>c low, humble. Consult George A. Smith, Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land^ nth ed. (New York, 1904), pp. 4-5; Claude R, 
Conder, Syrian Stone-Lore (I.ondon, 1S96), pp. 2-3; C. Autran, LVi^niciens (Paris, 
1920), i>. 4. 

* W. F. Albright, “The Role of the Canaanites in the History of Civilization”, 
Studies in the History of Culture (Menasha, 1942), p. 25 ; cf. Albrecht Alt in 
Der Alte Orient^ vol. xxxiv, no. 4 (193b), p. 25. 

^ Bk. VII, ch. 89. 4 Bk. XVI, (!h. hi, § 4. 
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and individual enterprise. The resultant pattern was that of 
city-states with the concomitant military weakness and political 
instability. 'I'iny in size and dependent on intercourse and 
trade, yet the city-states cherished marked jealousy each of its 
neighl)Our from whom it was separated l)y a hardly noticeal)le 
topographical barrier. The contrast with Egypt, where not only 
the Nile contril)utcd toward unification ^ but also the office of 
the king as the living god insured centralization conducive to 
internal peace and stability, was striking. Byblus and Aradus 
in the north, Sidon and Tyre in the south — a brilliant cluster 
whose names glitter through the pages of the Iliad and the 
Bible were the four city-states on which the main history of 
early Lebanon revolves. Of these only Byblus has been some¬ 
what adequately excavated.^ In fact most of our archaeological 
knowledge of Canaanite cities is of recent date, stemming from 
excavations in the twentic's and thirties of this century. What 
we do not know is still out of proportion to what we do know. 

The rarity of C'anaanite remains beyond the coast is due to a 
scanty population mainly of shepherds and woodcutters. Crude 
copper weapons and statuettes found in high villages in South 
Lebanon suggest th(‘ existence of a sparse pn^-Sinnitic popula¬ 
tion, relatc'd to the Anatolian, who in the early second millen¬ 
nium received their Cypriote copper from Canaanitcs along the 
coast. 

The first Lebanese town to step within the full light of Relation 
history was Gubla^ (biblical Gebal), whose Semitic name has 
survived in modern Jubayl (little mountain). The Egyptians 
called it Kupna. Its Greek name Byblos (Latin Byblus) came 
to mean papyrus, book, and lives in the word Bible. The city 
is mentioned l)y Ezekiel (27:9) and its people the Gebalitcs 
(Giblites) are cited in Joshua (13 : 5) and i Kings (5 : 18, in the 
text of the American Revised VTrsion “stonesquarers'’). There 
is reason to believe that the Gublites had trading contacts with 
I.ower Egypt even before it coalesced with Upper Egypt to 

^ See above, p. 7. 

® By Pierre Montet, 1921-4, see \\\^ Byblos rt pBgypie, v^ol, i text (Paris, 192S); 
atlas (Paris, 1929); .subsequently by Maurice Dunand, see his Foutiles dc Byblos 
earliest .systematic study by Ernest Renan, Alission dc Phlntctc (Paris, 1S64), pp. 

152 seq., 'pLs. XIX-XXX. 

^ Henri Scyrig in Syria, vol. xxx (i 95 d)j PP- - 4 - 5 ^- 

^ Not to lie confused with Gabala {GB*L of Uj^aritic inscriptions, modern 
Jabalah, to the north, al.so a Canaanite settlement). 
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form the kingdom of the First Dynasty.* Beams used in the 
construction of tombs of this dynasty and fragments of wood 
found in predynastic tombs reveal importation from Lebanon 
at that early date. CTanaanitc pottery and other objects have 
been found in the royal tombs of this dynasty. Excavations 
reveal that the site of Gubla was occupied presumably by 
farmers or fishermen of the Neolithic culture and that the 


settlement passed through many successive stages. Gubla II 
was a village with curvilinear or rectilinear houses and cobl)led 

streets covering about 
eight acres.^ Copper 

weapons and silver orna- 
ments from this Gubla 
.mW “show no trace of 

Mesopotamian inspira- 
wn w tion, but are products of 

m . an independent metal- 

^ lurgical industry from 

JK' w h i c h e v e n A e g e a n 

nSIL ' mF' metal-work, too, might 

•' be derived”.-^ In Gubla 

III house plans change 
' and pottery remains re- 

/ /> / !' veal the use of the wheel. 

\rtiul Gt'ultitu'r, t arts, jQ^^g), / /. ACi JJ, ao. 635 

1'his Gu 1)la and the 

A ROYAL BRACKLF/r FROM BYHLUS r n • * • i 

Tollowing one coincide 
Formed of a twisted gold wire, found t'- 

in the royal to.nh ra. l«oo B.c. With the First Egyptian 

Dynasty. The city had 
a temple which received offerings from Pharaohs l)eginning 
with the Second Dynasty. The Lebanese seaport could 
provide timberless Egypt not only with unexcelled wood for 
constructing ships, roofing palaces and temples, and manufac¬ 
turing dishes, coffins, fiagstaffs for temple use, chairs and other 
choice pieces of furniture, but also with the coveted wine and 
olive oil, resins for varnishing wood and white gum which oozed 
from trunks and branches of coniferous trees and was used in 


^ S. R. K. (ilanviile, ed., 7 "he Legacy of Egypt (Oxford, 1947), p, 6 ; Steindorff 
and Seele, p. 21. 

2 For illustrations of oldest stone structure consult Maurice Dunand, Revue 
hiblique, vol. 57 (1950), P1.S. VIII 3 , XIII, XIV. 

3 Childc, New Lighty p. 224. 
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mummification.^ There is hardly an Egyptian room in an 
archaeological museum that does not possess some piece of 
cedar wood. In exchange the Gublites receiv^ed gold, metal¬ 
work, papyrus for writing purposes and other surplus products 
of the Nile valley. 

Trading relations continued unabated, probably intensified 
and accelerated, throughout the duration of the Old Kingdom 
{ra. 2700-2200 B.C., “short” chronology), by ]>oth sea and land. 
Egyptian sailing vessels came to be designated “ships of Gubla” 
beginning with inscriptions of the Sixth T)ynasty. The caravan 
followed the great international highway which, starting from 
the Delta, follows the coast of Sinai, whence it sends a branch 
south to the copper and turquoise mines of the peninsula and 
another branch, farther east, to the frankincense lands of South 
Arabia. It then turns northward along the Palestinian ('oast 
until it hits southern Lebanon. Here it bifurcates, with one 
branch hugging the coast through Tyre, Sidon, Byl)lus and 
other cities to the north and the other detouring through the 
Litani valley and the Biqa\ w^hence it sends an offshoot to 
Damascus. The Biqa' and coastal l)ranches are connected near 
Oadesh by a route following al-Nahr al-Kablr, the same course 
followed today l)y the railway. In North Syria the* main trunk 
sends a branch through the Cilician gates into Asia Minor, 
swerves east to the Euphrates and thence southward to the 
Persian Gulf, d'hus are linked together all the seats of antique 
civilization by one highway — the same highway trodden by 
Ramses, Esarhaddon, Alexander the Great, the Holy Family 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. Soon an Egyptiati colony of mer¬ 
chants and bijsinessmen began to flourish on Ciiiblite soil, its 
existence attested l>y numerous finds. Lbidoubtedly the con¬ 
tacts extended to other towns. A similar Egyptian colony 
flourished later in Ugarit. The relations between the two 
peoples seem to have been commercial and cultural marked l)y 
peacefulness and cordiality. Gublite princes and Egyptian 
Pharaohs exchanged rich gifts. The name of Khufu, builder 
of the great pyramid, appears inscribed on an alabaster vase 
dedicated to Baalat of Gubla, whose temple received votive 
offerings from preceding^ as well as succeeding Pharaohs. A 

* Consult Montet, Byblos et I*J^g^yptc, text, pp. 9, 226-70. 

2 See above, p. 72. 
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temple of the chief Egyptian goddess Isis stood side by side 
with it. In fact the two goddesses were gradually identified. 
Princes of that city decorated their weapons and jewellery in the 
Egyptian style and some of them took pride in referring to 
themselves as “sons of Ra"“, the chief solar deity of Egypt. 

First commercial and cultural, the contact became political. 
Pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom {ca, 1902 1628), particularly 



From Firm- Moutfi, " Byhios rt !' /iyyptr ” 
{Fttiil (ieuihni~r, Puri\, liyj(j), / 7 . A’Cl 'lJ, no. 6)8 


A KOVAL 1T:NI)KNTIVE from HYBLl S 

On top is tlu: soural.) Ix't.wi'cn sacred asps holding, the one on the right the white 
crown of I p}>er Egypt, and the one on the left the red crown of Lower E^gypt. 
Below is a cartou) lie with the name of the King Yej)'shemu-il), prince of Kapni 
[ByhlusJ. E'oiind in the royal tomb and probably made in Bybliis in the seventeenth 
century B.r. 


those of Dynasty XII, one of the most glorious in Egypt’s 
history, begin to assert their claim of suzerainty not only over 
the Lebanese coast but also on Palestine and a large part of 
Syria. It may l)e assumed that the suzerainty was loosely exer¬ 
cised. Representations of Asiatic visitors with gifts or tribute 
and of Asiatic prisoners begin to appear on mural paintings. 
Earliest among these were those of the royal rock tombs at 
Bani Hasan dating from the reign of Senwosret II {ca. 1750). 
Place names on Egyptian lists indicate that toward the end of 



KAKLIKST REPRLISKNTATIONS OF ASIATICS 

An Ainorite shaykh, Ahshii, iirrivt's in Kf^yi>l 1S90 B.c. hriiif^ini^ kohl (Ar. 
kti/t/). Bluc k-bcarclod, with bird-likt- fat e and hotiked nost-, he is ac'trompanied by 
his clanswomen. They all ai>]>ear in elaborately woven multicoloured tunics, witli 
the women wearing high shoes or so< ks 
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Anifncnihet Ill’s reign (^a. 1690 1642) the roast as tar as 

al-Nahr al-Kabir, together with Hawran, Damascus and most 
of al-Biqa', were included in the Egyptian sphere of political 
influence. From the reign of one of the Pharaohs of this 
dynasty comes a charming tale containing tin* (‘arliest descrip¬ 
tion of social life and organization in the area. 



»// of AnHijuUirs, Rcpuhlif of f.ohation 


A rKCTORAI. BEARINt; THE C ARTCU’CHE OF AMENEMIIET JH 

(jh9o 1642 it.r.) 

Above the eartouHui is n siiakt' faeing the symbol o( life {ankh). A1k>v( tin 
snake is the protective eye of Ilorus. Below the <'art(MJche stands the c.nv symboh/- 
ing Jsis-Mathor nursing Horus. This symmetrical i)ecloral was j)r>ssibly used as 
an amulet and sujiposedly found on Lebanese soil 


The author was an Egyptian courtier named Sinulie, who Taie^.d 
at the accession of Senwosret (Sesostris) I {fui. iSooj found it ‘ 
expedient to flee the land to a place in Rctenu/ where he lived 
among the Bedouins for years before he was summoned bac k 
to the royal court. Back home he committed to writing his 

* Eg. for a Sern. word of unknown (dymology (pcrliaps surviving in abLitam), 
given generally to Syria. “ Fenkhu ’ akso mention(;d in tlx* stor)'' mav r( t r o 
Phoenicia. 
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memoirs in a poetical form. At the outset a Bedouin chief 
close to the Egyptian border saved the fugitive’s life by provid¬ 
ing him with warm cooked milk and allowing him to sojourn 
with his tribe. Sinuhe finally reached Gu])la and pushed on 
east through Lebanon, evidently to the Biqa' region. Here he 
went native, identifying himself with a tribe whose shaykh bore 
an Amoritic name. The Egyptian led raids to neighbouring 
localities, drove people away from their pasturage and wells, 
plundered cattle and carried off prisoners. He hunted game 
with his dogs, entertained a la Bedouin, ‘‘gave water to the 
thirsty” and guided the wayfarer who w(*nt astray. The guest 
carried on some propaganda in favour of his native land l^ut the 
shaykh had no desire to surrender his it'idependence in favour of 
a foreign rule. Sinuhe married his patron’s eldest dciughter and 
was assigned a goodly land !)oth agricultural and pastoral, 
‘‘h'igs were in it, and grapes. It had more wine than watt'r. 
Plentiful was its honey, abundant its olives. Every (kind of} 
fruit was on its trees. Barley was there, and emmer. There was 
no limit to any (kind of) cattle,” * In a duel with a mighty 
challenger who had Ix'aten everyone of the land of Retenu, 
daggers, jaxelins, axes and arrows were freely used. Men 
shouted encouragement and w'omen shri<‘ked in Sinuhe’s Ixdialf ; 
he came out the victor. 

Homesick and shuddering at the thought of being ))uried in 
a strange land and with only a sheepskin for w^rapper, the aged 
exile put his eldest son in charge of his possessions, “gave up 
the sand to them who are in it and wood oil to him who is 
annointed with it” - and returned to his homeland, where he 
could indulge in the luxury of a bath and a real bed. 

By the end of the Middle Kingdom in the seventeenth 
century, princes with Canaanite names, e.g. Yep-shemu-ib and 
Inten (Jonathan),^ and Egyptian titles (Jiaty-a, count) make their 
appearance. A coffer in obsidian set with gold with the name 
of Amenemhet IV presented to this Yep-shemu-ib is now pre¬ 
served in the National Museum, Beirut.^ The Egyptians were 
then maintaining diplomatic agents or commissioners in the 
area. Interchange in the artistic and intellectual realms was 

* James B. Pritchard, ed., Ancient Near Rastern y'exts (Princeton, i 95 o)> P* 19 - 

2 Pritchard, p. 22. ^ Pritchard, p. 229. 

^ George Haddad, Beirut^ Byblus and Aft, Lebanon (Beirut, 1952), p. 44. 
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undoubtedly on the increase. Canaanite craftsmen were em¬ 
ploying hieroglyphic ornamentation in decorating metal-work. 

Before the end of the seventeenth century Egypto-Leloanese 
relations were interrupted by the rise to power of a conglomera¬ 
tion of warlike and enigmatic peoples who had first held sway 
over a large part of Syria and then swept down to Egypt, where 
they installed themselves as masters of the land. These were the 
Hyksos, whose name goes back to Egyptian for “ rul(Ts of foreign 
lands'’. But the Greek-writing Egyptian historian Manctho, 
the first to use the name, took it to mean “shepherd kings 

Originally a horde, an unc'lassified goulash of humanity 
which the melting-pot of the Eastern Mediterranean had spilled 
over the edge and washed down into Egypt, the Hyksos were 
mainly Semites (Canaanites, Amorites and Arabians) but in¬ 
cluded Hurrians, Hittites and Mitannians. There were also 
Khabiru among them. That the crystallizing dominating 
eU^ment was Canaanite may be evinced by the names of their 
earliest rulers left on monuments and Egyptian scarabs. Thc'ir 
remains w^c'rc' found in place's as far as Crete, w-here a vase was 
discovered 1 )earing the name of a Hyksos king. The gods th('y 
venerated were? Canaanite. It w^as this movement which was 
responsible for introducing a strong non-Semitic element into 
the Lebanese and Palestinian population. The little skeletal 
evidence available suggests that in this period the Mediterranean 
type was in part replaced by the Armcnoid.^ The Hyksos also 
introduced the horse, used not so much for riding as for chariot¬ 
drawing. Domesticated in early antiquity sorncwhe're east of 
the Caspian Sea by nomadic Itido-Europeans, the hors(' was 
later introduced into Mesopotamia and now into Syria, whence 
it made its way before the beginning of our era into Arabia. 
The use of this animal for war purposes gave the Hyksos a 
decided advantage over the people of Syria-Lebanon-Palestinc. 
The appearance of the horse-drawn chariot must have left the 
same kind of impression as that of the tank, poisonous gas or 
some other secret weapon of the first World War.^ More than 
that, the Hyksos brought along the curving iron sword and 
the composite bow which had made its earliest appearance in 

* Josephu.s, Apion, Bk. I, ch. 14. ^ al>ove, pp. 60-1. 

One of the earliest and most picturescjuc <lescnptions of the horse occurs in 
Job (39: 18^25). 
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Babylonia. Their superiority in armour was further enhanced 
by their use of bronze. Under them metallurgy took long strides 
forward ; ceramics attained new heights. Their Syrian capital 
was Oatna (Mushrifah") north-east of Him.s, not far from the 
head of al-Biqa'. 

d'hroughout their vast domain th(‘ Hyksos imposed a feudal 
ruling class over the native population. Their feudal society 
was loosely organized with a concentration of power and wealth 
in the hands of an aristocracy composed in the main ol chariot 
warriors. The organization was typically militaristic. The old 
native Canaanite aristocracy of merchants and l)usinessmen 
was now replaced by an alien military one. The period of 
flyksos cultural and political domination in the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean roughly covered the century and a half ending alx)ut 
1570. In Egypt they identified th(Mr Semitic deity Baal with 
the Egyptian Seth and passed on his worship to J^haraohs of 
later dynasties. Baalat (Astarte) was equated with Isis. The 
settlement of Israel in Egypt and the rise of Joseph to power 
presumably took plact' during llyksos hegemony. 

After about three decades of hated Hyksos rule (ai, 1600 - 
1570} the Egyptian war of liberation was begun l)y a 'I'helnan 
prince Ahmose I (i 5 70 i 545), founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
which ushered in the New Kingdom or tht‘ Empire. Their exit 
from the valley of the Nile set a chain rc'action that was perhaps 
more significant to the people of W’^estern Asia than their advent. 
It set hitherto peaceful and self-contained Egypt on its imperial¬ 
istic career. Not content with chasing the aliens out of their 
land the Egyptians were now intent upon following them to their 
own land. This took them through Palestine and Lebanon. 
I'hutmose 1 traversed the wKole land about 1520, reaching the 
region at the end of the Euphrates, “the land of the two rivers” 
(Naharin;. I'hus did Ahmose and his successors conduct a 
series of campaigns through these lands and inaugurate a new 
policy in Egyptian foreign affairs. It was 'Ehutmose III (ca. 
1490-1436) who dealt the fatal blows to Hyksos power in Syria. 
Egyptian masters replaced Hyksos feudal lords. 

It was not, however, until this Alexander of ancient Egypt 
had undtTtaken sixteen or more campaigns that Lebanon, in 
fact all Syria, was definitely absorbed in the rising Egyptian 
empire. The sovereignty of the Pharaoh was consolidated for 
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almost a century. 'I'hc fall of the ('anaanite city of Megicklo ' 
about 146S seah'cl the fal<' of I’alestine. ( )n this battlefield the 
Egyptian army tlestrf)y(Hl a confederation of three hundred and 
thirty Syrian princes hc;aded by thi- prince of Oadesh - on the 
Orontes and including the cream of Hyksos aristocracy. Ener¬ 
getic Thutmose pushed on northward seventy-five miles to 
Lebanon (RMNN;, in the southern part of which he captured 
three cities, still unidentified, and constructed a fortress among 
“the chiefs of Lebanon’’. These cities must have formed a 
political entity under a single ruler referred to as “that foe’’. 



I'hr Atm rinin \'tunisnititi,- Sorit/y 

A COIN OK AKADl S 


Obverse anti reverse of a silver stater of Aratliis. early fourth eentury ILCL I'lie 
head is that of a deity, laureate, hairaiitJ whiskers dotted. 'I'lu' reverst! shows 

a "alley with li^urehetttl on jirow and an inseription ]>rob;il)ly -iL’iiifyin" “ from 
(f)r of) A rad us ' ’ 


The' list of household goods plundered eoniprist'd dislu's, vessels, 
and knives and kettles of gold. I'hcre wt're also gold and silver 
rings and statues. The list enumerates 2029 prisoners, 

six chairs of that foe, of ivory, ehony and carol) wood, wrf)ught with 
gold ; 6 footstools belonging to them ; 6 large tables of ivory and 

(‘arob wood, a staff of carob wood, wrought with gold and all ('ostly 
stones in the fashion of a sceptre, belonging to that foe, .dl oi it wrought 
wdth gold ; a statue of that foe, of ebony wrought with gold, the head 
of wdiich [w^as inlaid] WTith lapis lazuli.*^ 

The list bespeaks hints at the high standard of living enjoyed 
at least by the aristocracy of this “Tripolis”. 'Idiis was the* first 
of Thutmose’s campaigns. In the course of the fifth he seized 
Aradus (modern Arwad), the most northerly of Phoenician 

* Armageddon of Rev. 16: 16, wlu^nce it ar'quirtbs its glamour as tlu* l>attl(.*ii<-‘]d 
of the nations; modern I..ajjun (from J^. after a Roman legion oiu e staliont'd 

near it. 

^ Qada.s of Arab geographers, now Tell al-Nalji Maml (mound of the jirophel 
Mand), south of Lake Hirns ; Dus.sauil, T{?pographit’ y j>]). 105-S. 

3 Breasted, vol. ii, § 436. 
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towns, which now figures prominently for the first time in its 
history. This commercial islet city succeeds Gubla. Strategic¬ 
ally located a mile and a half from the mainUind, it was a 
base of resistance against invaders beginning with the Egyptians 
and continuing through the Assyrians to Alexander the Great 
and the Crusaders. The author of the genealogical chapter in 
Genesis (io:i8) rightly reckoned the Arwadites among the 
Canaanites. On this exploit the official communique, as 
recorded on the walls of the temple of Karnak, is explicit : 

Now his majesty destroyed the city of Ardata, with its grain. All 
its pleasant trees were (ut down. Now [his niajestyj found (thej 
entire land of Djahi/ wdth their ort'hards filled with their fruit. 'Idieir 
wines \vere found lying in their vats, as water flows, and their grains 
on the threshing floors, being ground. They were more plentiful 
than the sand of the short?. The army overflowed with their posses¬ 
sions. 

'Vhc communique then proceeds to list the tribute: 51 slaves, 
male and female, 30 horses, 10 flat dishes of silver, incense, oil, 
470 jars of honey, 6428 jars of wine, copper, lead, lapis lazuli, 
green felspar, 616 large cattle, 3636 small cattle, loaves of bread, 
grain in kernel and ground, all good fruit of this country. 
“ Behold, the army of his majesty was drunk and w^is anointed 
with oil every day as at a feast in Egypt.” ^ What army would 
not — unless it be a Moslem ! 

The invader must have hit the city in the high season of 
fruitage and was greatly impressed by its fertility. Now^ 1100 
by 700 yards, wn’th a 7000 population living on fishing and 
boat-making, Arwad must have been larger then. The repeated 
campaigns and the severity of treatment suggest repeated re¬ 
volts against Egyptian domination, d'he Pharaoh seized Phoe¬ 
nician ships and returned by water. In later campaigns Simyra,'^ 
Aradus’ northern neighbour and at times dependent, shared the 
same fate. So did Ullaza,^ a coast town in the vicinity of Simyra. 
So did Qadesh, the main source of Hyksos disturbance, to which 
the report applies the usual formula: ” Destroying it. Felling 

> Zahi, the Lebanese coast. * Pritchard, p. 239. 

3 Breasted, vol. ii, § 462. 

^ 151J-MUR, DMR of Egyptian annals, clas.s!cal Simyros, referred to in Gen. 10 ; 18; 
unearthed in 1956 three miles inland. 

5 Probably Tartus; Dussaud, Topographic^ pp. 78-9. 
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its trees. Cutting down its grain”/ though a few years later 
we find Thutmose marching again against it. These cities 
were walled and strongly fortified. Evidently the official reports 
were inflated foi home consumption” and at times the 
‘Tribute” was in reality a gift to avert the evil of a visit. Imme¬ 
diately after the death of the great conqueror we find his son 
and successor Amenhotep II again campaigning in Palestine 
and Syria and in the words of his eulogist “like a fierce-cyed 
lion, smiting the countries of Lebanon”.- 

The fact remains that the might of imperial Egypt was h^lt Mitan- 
and its prestige maintained, thougii not necessarily enhaficed, 
throughout the an*a until the beginning of the ckn liiK* of the 
New Kingdom at tlu^ turn of the fourteenth ccaitury. In Syria 
only the kingdom of Mitanni, with centre on the Khabur at 
the ])end of the Euphrates, remained outside the pale. I'hc 
Hurrians, a component element of the llyksos conglomeration, 
constituted the bulk of the population, but the royalty and 
aristocracy, judging by their personal names and the names of 
their deities, were Indo-Europeans. So widespread did tli<‘ 
Hurrians become at this age that the Egyptians began to call 
Canaan Khuru. 'Fhe liorites of the Old Testament, considtTcd 
until recently a rather insignificant tribe of old, are now identi¬ 
fied with the Hurrians. The translation of the name into cave- 
dwellers is found to be erroneous. l)espit(‘ successive raids into 
Naharin initiated by Ahrnose I and repeated by 'rhutmos<‘ HI 
and other successors, the Mitannian Kingdom held its own. In 
preparation for one of his campaigns Thutmose used th(‘ cedar 
of the mountain behind Gubla for building boats which he then 
transported on ox-carts all the way to the Euphrates to ferry his 
troops across.^ Bonds of friendship between the two royal 
families were cemented through matrimonial arrangements. 

The mother of Amenhotep HI (ra. 1413-1377) a Mitannian 
princess and so was one of his wives. His son Amenhotep IV^ 

(t:a. i377“l358)also included in his harem a Mitannian, daughter 
of King Tushratta. As the Mitannians faced fri('ndly Egyptians 
across Syria, their back was exposed to a new danger looming 
from the north — that of the Hittites. Tdie lofty 1 aurus offered 
no barrier. 

^ Pritchard, p. 239. Breastetl, vol. ii, § 7S3. 

3 Breasted, vol. ii, § 492 ; SteiiidorfT and Seele, 59 * 

L.H.—G 
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Anew The" conglomeration of people loosely designated Hittite 

pf?wef iho originally from an unimportant Anatolian tril)e in the 

Hittites Halys River (Kizil Irmak) area which they called Khatti. The 
Khattians started in the early sixteenth century a kingdom that 
came to comprise Anatolia as well as a large portion of Meso¬ 
potamia and Syria. Like the Hurrians, the Khattians appear 
on the monuments with broad heads, prominent noses, retreat¬ 
ing foreheads and other facial traits characteristic of the Alpine 
type, the type still prevailing in eastern Anatolia and Armenia. 
Very early the Khattis were intermixed with Indo-Europeans. 
They were called Hitti by the Hebrews, whence English 
Hittites. 

The heyday of the Hittite empire was attained under Shub- 
biluliuma {ca. 1380-1355), a mighty warrior of antiquity. It was 
he who attacked Tushratta and pursued his conquests during 
the reign of Tushratta’s son culminating in the undermining of 
the Mitannian state. The Hittite monarch’s advance at the 
expense of Mitanni secured for him a firm foothold in North 
wS^Tia and brought him face to face with the Egyptian Pharaohs. 
From them he wrested northern Phoenicia to a point south of 
Gubla and including Ugarit, now the leading city-state of that 
territory, whose prince Niqmad hastened to offer tribute to the 
new master. The empire Shubbiluliuma left, with Carchemish 
(today Jarabulus) as its main stronghold south of the Taurus, 
was certainly now the most powerful in Western Asia. Egypt 
stood face to face with a new challenger. 

Inter- The Hittite state was still young and strong; the Egyptian 

was not only on the decline but unfortunate in having at its head 
a man more interested in religious reform than the defence of the 
realm. This was Amenhotep IV (1377-1358), rather Ikhnaton, 
which name he had adopted in honour of his favourite god 
Aton (sun’s disk). Not only did he change his name, but also 
transferred his capital from Thebes, seat of the national deity 
Amon and headquarters of his cult, to a site farther north which 
he named Akhetaton, now Tell al-*Amarinah. In the ruins of 
this place an Egyptian peasant woman supplied the clue in 1887 
for the discovery of one of the singular finds of the ancient Near 
East — clay tablets with cuneiform inscriptions comprising the 
archives of this Pharaoh and his father Amenhotep III. Nearly 
three hundred such letters from the kinglets of Canaanite city- 
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states were found in the c'.orrespondence, providing us with the 
most important source of information for the entire period. 
Akkadian was the lingua franca of the age, but it is clear from 
the Canaanitisms in grammar and vocabulary, with which the 
letters bristle, that the writers were using a foreign tongue. 

With Canaan divided into two spheres of influence, one Egyptian 
the other Hittite, heads of city-states were engaged in intrigue 
on the international level, pitting one major power against 
another, and in petty jealousies, even open conflicts, on the 
national level. To add to the confusion, roving bands called 
Khabiru (^Apirn), not to be identified with Hel)rews (^Ibrlm), 
were attacking urban communities and contributing to the 
general insecurity.* It is, however, apparent from the corre¬ 
spondence that the cities of Gubla, Beirut, Tyre, Sidon and 
Acre (^Akka) formed a loose semi-independent league under the 
headship of Gubla, 

An Amorite dynast, Abd-Ashirta by name, with head- Dipio- 
quarters at the upper Orontcs, would at one time co-operate 
with the Hittit.es, at another profess submission to the Egyp- deaiinj? 
tians, while at all times seeking aggrandizement of his own 
domain. One town after the other, both inland and coastal, 
fell into the hands of Al)d-Ashirta and his son Aziru, or were 
plundered by them and by those who made common cause with 
them. Certain vassals of Egypt were l)ought ; others were 
disposed of. Qatna was occupied, so was Hamah. Even 
Damascus was later seized. Among other cities along the 
coast Aradus (AR-WA-DA), Shigata (perhaps Shakka of today), 

Ambi (Anfah) and Batruna (al-Batrun) were seized. From 
Irqat ^ a letter to Amenhotep HI emphasizes its peoples’ un¬ 
swerving loyalty and is thus introduced : ''The city of Irkata 
and the nobles (?) thereof prostrate themselves at the feet of 
the king their lord seven times and seven timesFrom the 

* Cyrus n. Gordon, Introduction to Old Testament Times (W'litnor, 1953), 

p. 76. 

* *RQT, classical Arka, modern 'Arqah (Trqah in Yaqut, vol. 111, p. 635), 

12 miles north-east of Tripoli; referred to in Gen. 10: 17 ; i Ch. r : 15* shi-cja-ta 
is taken by some to be modern Zagharta, Sapjariitim of the Mari letters, am-bi, 

Ampa of the Assyrians, Anfah of the Arabs, Nephin of the Crusaders, lies between 
Shakka and Tripoli. bat-ru-NA is Gr. Botrys. Abel, Geographic, vol. ii, ]>. 4; 
Du.ssaud, Topographic^ p. 117. 

3 C. Bezold and E. A. W. Budge. The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 
Museum (London, 1892), No. 42. 
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same town Abd-Ashirta addresses to the Pharaoh a tablet intro¬ 
duced with similar cliches that sound servile and al>ject today 
but which were, no doubt, required by the protocol of the day : 

To the king, the suii, my lord, thus saith Alxl Ashirla, thy slave, 
th(‘ dust of thy feet. At the feet of the king, my lord, seven times 
and seven I fall down. Behold, 

1 am the sc^rvant of the king 
and the dog of his house and 
all Arnurru for the king, my 
lord, I guard.* 

The Arwadit(‘s, perhaps due 
to trade rivalry with the 
Gublites, seem to have l)een 
since rhutmose’s days anti- 
Kgyptian. Only Simyra, 
residence' of h’gypt's 
deputy, and Gubla, seat of 
a pro-Egyptian Canaanite 
governor named Rib Addi, 
he 1 d out. Rib Addi ’ s 
authority extended inland 
and claimed the region as 
far as Simyra. At last 
Simyra succumbed. Cut off 
from its hinterland and un¬ 
able to carry on its timber 
trade with Egypt, Gubla 
could not survive. One 
wailing letter after another 

some fifty in all ^ did 
this loyal Gublite kinglet 
dispatch to his sovereign in 
Egypt reporting the treachery of Abd-Ashirta “the dog” and 
his son Aziru, fervently praying for aid, but receiving no satis¬ 
faction. Equally fruitless were appeals addressed by HT-RU-TA 
(Beirut) and SI-DU-NA (Sidon) in behalf of their harassed sister 

* J. A. Knudtzon, Dte el~Amarna Tafeln (Leipzig, 190<S), No. 60; cf. A. II. 
Sayce, /Records of the Pasi^ new series, vol. v (Lrondon, 1891), pp. 97-8. 

* Some preserved in London; Bezold and Budge, Nos. 12-25; C. R. Conder, 

The Tell Amarna Tablets^ 2nd ed. (London, 1894), pp. 48 seq .; others in Berlin ; 
Knudtzon, Nos. 68 seq. 3 Knudtzon, Nos. 75, 85, 



lirilislt Aftisi’um 


OBVKR.SIC OF A i'FLL 
A F-^\ M A R 1 N A H TAI .FT 

In this leUt>r, sent from .^idon and Beirut 
to the Pharaoh on heJiali' of Ril* Addi, the 
rhetorieal que.stion is asked : “ d'o whom do 
the people of the eities ot Sidon ami Beirut 
belong, if not to the king ? 
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to the north and its hard-pressed ruI(T. In a badly preserved 
tablet reference is made to the Egyptian agent whose promise 
to rush ships fully manned with fighting crews against the 
Amorite aggressor had not been fulfilled. 

At one time Amenhotep bestirred himself and sent a dc'tach- 
ment - instead of an army with himself as its head as his pre¬ 
decessor Thutmose would have clone -which succeeded in 
recovering Simyra and temporarily quelling the revolt but which 
could not cope with the threatening danger from the north 
represented by the Hittite advance. 

The death of Abd-Ashirta by violence removed the actor 
from the scene but not the act. Hi.s sons, led by Aziru, pursued 
the same Machiavellian technique. The accession of Ikhnaton 
in 1377 changed the Egyptian side of the picture, but for the 
worse. Rib Addi starts a new series with new tales of woe 
dispatched to the Pharaoh. “Formerly at the sight of an 
Egyptian, the kings of Canaan fled from l)efore him, but now, 
the sons of Abd-Ashirta mock the people of Egypt and with 
bloody weapons they threaten me.“ ' Ullaza and Ardata ^ were 
soon in Aziru’s hands. Half of Ugarit was destroyed by fire. 
Simyra was recaptured and left in ruins to “prevent it from 
falling into Hittite hands” - such was Aziru’s claim. And 
when the Pharaoh demanded its rebuilding Aziru promised to 
comply " wdthin a year, as he was too hard pressed defending 
the king’s cities against the Hittites. For the same reason, he 
repeatedly explained on other occasions, he could not comply 
and go to the royal court in Egypt “to see the beautiful face of 
my lord” and render an account of himself.-^ 

Meantime Rib Addi was becoming more exasperated, if not 
desperate. His many couriers, sent to Egypt, return empty- 
handed. His own brother is now conspiring with Abd-Ashirta’s 
sons with a view to delivering Gubla. He himself feels “caught 
like a bird in a net”. His sister and her children go for refuge 
to SUR-RI (now Sur), Tyre. Tyre’s prince Abi-Milki had not 
joined the disaffected dynasts and had indulged. Rib Addi-like, 
in writing wailing letters. Sick at heart, the valiant and faithful 

* Knudtzon, No. 109. 

2 i'i.*LA-ZA, clas.sical Orthosia, now Ard Artusi, at the mouth of aTNahr al-Barid 
ju.st north of Tripoli; ar-1)A*TA is Ardah, near Zagharta ; Abel, Geographic^ 
vol. ii, p. 4; Dussaud, Topographic^ p. 85. 

3 Knudtzon, Nos. 164-7. 
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prince flees Gubla to BE-RU-TH ^ (Bayrut, Beirut), whose gover¬ 
nor Ammunira was related to him by marriage. His wives and 
sons were handed over to Aziru. Beirut for the first time figures 
prominently in world affairs. Its day was to come, under the 
Romans. Ammunira had addressed as servile an epistle as any 
other vassal “to the king, my lord, my sun, my gods, and the 
breath of my life”. He had even “prepared everything, my 
horses, my chariots, everything of mine which the servant of 
the king, my lord, possesses, for the troops of the king, my 
lord But when his entreaty for assistance received a negative 
response, he wrote with apparent agitation : 

If the king, rny lord, says, “Protect yourself and protect the city 
of the king whic h is in your charge !” with what, then, shall T defend 
myself and the* city ? In the past there was a garrison of the king's 
troops here with me, and the king delivered grain from larimuta^ to 
provide for their sustenance, l^ut behold Aziru has repeatedly attacked 
me, so thcit 1 have left neither cattle nor provisions. . . . My cities 
belong to Aziru and he is courting my allegianc‘e. Why should 1 
make an allegiance with him What dogs the sons of Aziru are! 
They acl according to their interests and leave the cities of the king 
to the flames.-^ 

With Beirut threatened, the fugitive from Gubla resumes his 
flight southward. At Sidon, whose prince Zimrida had allied 
himself with the Amorite cause, the clutches of Aziru at last 
overtake him. One of the most pathetic figures of early Leban¬ 
ese history makes his exit, a victim of his fidelity. 

Thus was Egypt forced to yield not only northern Syria but 
also Phoenicia, an important source of its raw material. Syria- 
Lebanon and Palestine began to fall increasingly apart. Amor- 
ites and Hittites were now entrenched in North and Central 
Syria and the littoral. The Khabiru were drifting into Palestine. 

The period of anarchy after a dozen or more years was drawing 
to an end. Ikhnaton’s immediate successors embark on no 
serious campaigns to restore the old realm in Western Asia. 

The cause of the Asiatic domain won by Thutmose III and I'inai 
lost by Ikhnaton found no champion until Seti I (ca. 1317 1301) 

* Phoen. b'froth, weltsThe city appears first tiine in history in a list of 
Thutmo.se III; no mention of it in Old Te.stamcnt; (of. Josh, p : 17 ; 18 : 25). 

^ Steindorif and Secle, p. 106. 

3 Still unidentified; rf. Jarmiith (Jo.sh. 10: 3 seqf), now Khirbat Yarrnuk, 16 
miles west by .south from Jerusalem. ^ Steindorff and Seek.*, p. 107. 
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of the Nineteenth Dynasty took up the cudgels. This Pharaoh’s 
mummy and that of Ramses II, now in the Egyptian Museum 
at Cairo, are so well preserved that were their subjects to witness 
them they could recognize the two faces. Seti’s venture carried 
him through Palestine into Lebanon, where his lists indicate he 
received the submission of the local dynasts along the shore 
and secured cedar for his temples in Egypt.* Northward he 
advanced past Simyra and LTllaza. Having secured the coast, 
as his predecessor Thutmose III had done, he returned home 
certain of a naval base to which he could transport troops from 
Egypt l)y sea for his next campaign against the north. Evi¬ 
dently this was the usual military tactics. At times the naval 
base of Gubla was used for building ships, using the cedar wood. 
The great chiefs of Lel)anon w'ould say in praising him and 
magnifying his might, “1 hou seemest like thy father Re ; there 
is life in seeing thee”.^ The campaign ended in signing a peace 
treaty with the Hittites. The truce simply meant that the 
sovereignty of the land remained an open question. Taking 
advantage of the armistice the Hittite monarch Muwattalish 
equipped an army of some 30,000 men recruited from all parts 
of Syria, Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. Seti’s son and suc¬ 
cessor Ramses II (ca. 1301 —1234) countered by a comparable 
army of Egyptian infantry, chariotry and foreign mercenaries 
which he led along the coast into Lebanon then eastward, 
perhaps through the I^Ttani valley, into the upper Orontes 
valley. Near the Hittite outpost of Qadesh the Egyptian army 
was ambushed and nearly annihilated 1296) but for the 

personal courage and effective leadership of Ramses. He, 
according to the recorded annals, drove the enemy before him 
to the Orontes and "*cast them into the Orontes like crocodiles ; 
they fell on their faces, one on top of another, and he slew 
whomever he desired”.*^ The fact, however, remains that 
Ramses barely escaped with his own life. Repeated ventures 
were made with equally inconclusive results until about 1280 
when an Egyptian-TIittite treaty of friendship was signed by 
Ramses and Hattushilish, the brother and second king after 
Muwattalish. This non-aggression pact, preserved in both its 
Egyptian hieroglyphic and Hittite cuneiform texts, is the earliest 

* Breasted, vol. iii, §§ 91, 114. * Breasted, vol. iii, § 94. 

3 Steindorff and Seele, p. 251 ; cf. Breasted, vol. iii, § 336. 
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one of its kind. Its professed object was ‘*to bring peace and 
good brotherhood between us forever*’. It recognized North 
Syria, including Amurru, as Hittite; South Syria, including 
Palestine, was to remain in Egyptian possession. The Phoeni¬ 
cian coast was also retained by Egypt. 

It was in the course of these campaigns that Ramses initiated 
the practice of commemorating military exploits through sculp¬ 
tures or inscriptions at the mouth of the Dog River.^ These 
steles may have been meant as boundary marks fixing in this 
instance the northern limit of the realm. In one of the three he 
is shown sacrificing a prisoner to his god Ptah. In another, the 
one smoothed off by the French troops of occupation in i860, 
he holds a prisoner by the hair before Amon-Ra'. These and 
the mural paintings of the New Kingdom tombs at Thebes give 
us a glimpse of the appearance of the inhabitants of the region 
in the second half of the second millennium. Labels include 


“chief of Lebanon’’. One type of dress is a simple kilt-like 
garment extending from waist to knee. The other is a white 
long-sleeved garment extending almost to the ankles and gaily 
decorated with blue and red along the edges. In most cases men 
appear with the hair on the head closely cropped if not shaved. 
The women wear long, colourfully spotted dresses in one piece 
not unlike the nightgowns of today. 

None of the Pharaohs of the Twentieth Dynasty showed 
determination to hold what their predecessors of the Nineteenth 
had retrieved. Egypt’s control continued on the decline. A 
vivid report of about 1100 B.C. by a Pharaonic envoy named 
Wen-Am on sent to Lei) a non to fetch wood for Anion’s cere¬ 
monial liarge has come down to us. T'he shabl)y treatment the 
envoy was accorded by the prince of Gubla proves that no longer 
could a Pharaonic representative command the respect of a 
Lebanese potentate. In reporting his experience Wen-Amon 
complains, “I spent nineteen days in his [harbour] and he 
continually sent to me daily saying, * Betake thyself away from 
my harbour”’ ^ — a far cry from the Tell al-*Amarinah servile 
cliches used by the princes of the Phoenician seaports.^ Des¬ 
pairing of his mission and fearful for his life, Wen-Amon stood 
powerless before Zakar-Baal, the native ruler. There he would 
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Egypt’s 
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» See above, p. 3. ^ Breasted, vol. iv, § 569. 

3 See above, pp. 86-7, 
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lingc'r on the sht)re, Ix^wailin^ his pr<'dicHinent. He t*vid(Mitly 
lacked the proper credentials, which may mean the proper 
exchange v'^alue to pay for the cedar. At one time the prince 
sent him an ICgyptian singing girl for his entertainment. A 
young page* of the prince went into an ecstatic state and pleaded 
the Egyptian cause. At last Zakar-Baal’s heart is moved with 
compassion and on his return from the morning rites in the 
temple, as he ‘*sits in his upper chamber, leaning his back 
against a window while the waves of the great Syrian sea beat 
gainst the rocks Ijelow”, he grants an audience to the haggard 
and anxious envoy. Boastfully he addresses him ; “As for me, 
I am myself neith(*r thy servant nor am I servant of him that 
sent thee. If 1 cry out to the l.ebanon, the heavens open, and 
the logs lie here on the shore of the sea.” * \\ en-Amon’s counter¬ 
claim in f)ehalf of his deity; “For his is the sea, and his is 
Lebanon of which thou sayest ‘It is mine’”, “ proves vain and 
ineffective. 'fhe Gublite prince would admit Egypt’s cultural 
superiority but scouts the idea of ov-erlordship. Not until a 
satisfactory price is received, including fiv^e hundred rolls of 
papyrus, are three hundred men and as many oxen ordered to 
fell the cedar logs and deliv^er them. 

Meantime the entire complex of the political picture was 
undergoing a radical change, A new Semitic people - the 
Aramaeans -.originally from the desert, had established them¬ 

selves in inland Syria, centring on Damascus. Anothe^r Semitic 
group, the Hebrews, had occupied southern Syria, to be later 
named Palestine.An entirely alien, Indo-European group, the 
“Sea Peoples”, had devastated the littoral and appropriated for 
themselv^es its western part. liittites and Egyptians were no 
more a factor in Lebanese affairs. 

* Breasted, vol. iv, § 577. ^ Breasted, vol. iv, § 

3 Herodotus, Bk. I, rli. 105, was the first to use the term Palestine (“the part 
of Syria called Palestine*’). 
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Aramaeans In the coursc of the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries a large 
part of Mesopotamia and North and Central Syria was overrun 

new Semitic hordes, the Aramaeans. Gradually earlier in- 
hal)itants of the land, whether Amorites, Hurrians or Hittites, 
were swamped and absorbed or dri\^en out. Mount Lebanon 
hindered this penetration westward. In it th(‘ old Amoritf* and 
Hittite communities continued to flourish, while in its maritime 
phain the (.'anaanite settlements remained untouched. By 1200 
B.C. Damascus, future capital of the Aramaean stiite, was already 
peopled I)y the new Semites, In due course the newcomers 
assimilated the higher culture of the Amorites and the Canaan- 
ites among whom they settled. One important feature of their 
own culture, however, they retained - language. Unlike the 
Israelites and the Philistines, who in the late thirteenth and early 
twelfth centuries were settling south of them, the Aramaeans 
maintained their original dialect, the one later used as the 
mother tongue of Christ and destined to play a major role in 
the linguistic life of the entire West Asian region. What makes 
this spread of Aramaic especially remarkable is the fact that 
it was not a concomitant of any political expansion but rather 
of commercial activity. By the eighth pre-Christian century 
Aramaic had displaced Canaanite as the language of Syria. 
There it remained entrenched until the Moslem conquest of 
the seventh Christian century, after which it was replaced by 
its Arabic cousin. 

Founded in the late eleventh century, almost contempor¬ 
aneously with the Hebrew monarchy, the state of Aram 
Damascus comprised the hinterland of Syria east of Mount 
Lebanon together with North Syria and Bash an. Aram 
then, centring in Damascus, became synonymous with what 
the Greeks later called Syria and was so used in the Old 
Testament. 
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In the late thirteenth and early twelfth centuries obscure The 
movements of peoples in Asia Minor and the Aegean area 
resulted in the dislocation of whole tribes who took to the sea 
seeking a new abode in less troubled areas. These Sea Peoples 
were Indo-Europeans. Such earlier irruptions must have taken 
place. Swarms of these migrants turned by land and sea toward 
Syria. Hittite power was undermined. One locality after 
another on the coastal strip lay devastaited. Ugarit, northern¬ 
most of Canaanite towns which around 1365 had been destroyed 
by earthquake and fire, was now utterly demolished ; it dis¬ 
appears from history. By 1191 these Sea Peoples had reached 
the Egyptian coast whence they wx're repulsed by Ramses III. 
Their remnant succeeded in securing a foothold on the southern 
coastal plain of Syria. 'Fhese were the Peleste ^ (Philistines), 
whence comes Philistia, Palestine. 

The coast of which the Philistines took possession extended 
from Gaza (Ghazzah), in which they founded an important 
municipality, to south of Jaffa. From this strip they worked 
their way inland, expanding at Canaanite expense. The num¬ 
berless punitive expeditions and severe exactions of successive 
Egyptian monarchs had impoverished the entire land of Canaan, 
softened its people and weakened their resistance to the on¬ 
slaughts of desert hordes as well as sea rovers. To the piratical 
activity in the Eastern Mediterranean hitherto conducted by 
rovers from Greece and Asia Minor new recruits were now 
added. What gave the Philistines special military advantage 
was their superiority in armour, involving knowledge of smelting 
and using a new metal — iron — for weapons of offence and 
defence. A snapshot of a metal-clad Philistine warrior has 
been preserved for us in the case of Goliath.^ The Philistine 
word for helmet has survived in Hebrew ^ as well as in Arabic 
qub^ah^ now used for hat. Prior to the Philistines' advent no 
general use of this important metal was made in the area. True, 
the Hittites had known the metal along the shore of the Black 
Sea before 1300 B.C., but, as in the case of copper, it was first 
used as a curiosity and its utilization by them remained limited. 
Iron is mentioned as a very precious nietal in the 'Amarinah 

* First occurrence of name, Peleset, in an inscription of Ramses III; Breasted, 
vol. iv, § 403. 

^ I Sam. 17 : 5-7. 3 1 Sam. 17 : 5 , 3 ^^; Gordon, Introduction, p. 108. 
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period. An iron dagger and iron finger-rings covered with gold 
are mentioned among the gifts of Tushratta, king of Mitanni, 
to Pharaoh Amenhotep III (d. 1371).* Both Hittitesand Philis¬ 
tines jealously guarded the secrets of processing. In due course, 
however, the Phoenicians broke the monopoly and learned the 
use of iron in shipbuilding and chariot making. Gradually iron 
replaced bronze as the chief metal of everyday use. Thus did 
these Indo-European invaders contribute to raising the entire 
stage of culture from that of bronze to a higher one of iron. 

At about the same time that the Aramaeans were finding a 
permanent foothold in the hinterland and the Philistines on the 
southern coastal strip, a third people, the Hebrews, were infil¬ 
trating from Egypt. An earlier migration from the north, 
headed by Abraham, had found lodging in the land. Originally 
an Aramaean (Syrian), speaking with his kinsmen Aramaic ^ 
and initiated by a Canaanite priest into the cult of El Elyon 
(God the Most High), Abraham became the traditional founder 
of the Hebrew nation and his god was later identified with 
Yahweh. The Hebrews of history are an amalgamation of these 
two Semitic strains, one from Egypt and the Syrian Desert and 
the other from the north, plus Hittite, Hurrian and other non- 
vSemitic elements. Their language, however, was nothing but 
the Canaanite, which they picked up in their land of adoption 
and in w^hich they enshrined their ever-living religious literature. 
In their new abode the Hebrews displaced and assimilated 
Canaanite and Amorite natives of the land. Their struggle 
against their Philistine neighbours provided the occasion for 
the creation of an independent Hebrew' monarchy under David 
at about 1004 B.C. Thus was the once extensive land of Canaan 
parcelled out among newcomers — Aramaeans, Philistines and 
Hebrew^s leaving only the Lebanese part intact. 

Meantime both the Egyptian and the Hittite powers were 
on the wane ; the star of Assyria was not yet in the ascendant, 
thus providing Phoenicia with a golden opportunity to assert 
its independence. P'or almost three centuries, roughly betw^een 
1200 and 900 B.C., the land enjoyed comparative peace and 
practised, with few interruptions, full independence, acknow¬ 
ledging no suzerainty. Unfortunately, however, our sources 

^ Knudtzon, No. 22, coJ. i, 1 . 38; col. 2, II. i, 3, 16. 

^ Gen. 25 : 20; 28 : 5 ; 31 : 20, 24 ; Dent. 26 : 5. 
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for the period remain inadequate, .as the records of the neigh- 
})Ouring powers .are relatively silent and the Phoenicians them¬ 
selves left us no chronicles whatever or chronicles that perished. 
I'he land itself was a r.ather ill-defined area extendin^:^ from 
Aradus to Mount C'armel. Originally C'anaanite settlements 
had spread themselves all along the entire cocast, hut the Amanus 
and Casius in the north and the Palestinian highlands in the 
south afforded no adequate bulwark against rear attacks as did 
the lofty Lebanon. It was at the feet of Lebanon, therefore, 
that the great and enduring settlements clustered and flourished, 
developing into city-st.atcs. 

The government of the fully independent city-states func¬ 
tioned under the same kind of constitution as before and after. 
The chief magistrate: was invariably styled king. He ruled l)y 
divine right, which guaranteed the stal)ility of his line ; some 
royal families may have claimed divine descent.’ His authority, 
nevertheless, had more than one limitation on it. There was 
first an aristocracy of wealthy merchant families ; se.a captains 
formed an influential and respected class in the society. Then 
there was a council of elders. Byblus had such a council from 
earliest days.^ The king of Ugcarit had seventy peers. Under 
the Persi<ans Sidon's council numbered as many as a hundred.-^ 
Tyre also had one. When the country fell under Neo-Baby¬ 
lonian sway, this last city adopted a republican form of govern¬ 
ment under officials termed judges as in the case of the early 
Hebrews. But .at no time did the city-states develop a high 
sense of political unity. Their dominant interests were commer¬ 
cial and competitive, stimulating national spirit on the muni¬ 
cipal level. 

The political isolation of these city-states — reflecting the 
physical dismemberment of the land —, devotion each to a 
local head deity and commercial jealousy could at best be 
overcome only temporarily. Common interests would then 
impel voluntary federation and result in political hegemony 
under the leadership of some one city. Ugarit in the late six¬ 
teenth century, Gubla and Aradus in the fourteenth, Sidon in 
the twelfth, Tyre in the eleventh to the ninth and Tripoli in the 
fifth provided such leadership. Throughout their history these 

I Cf. below, p. i6o. = Cf. Ezek. 27 : 9. 

3 Diodorus Siculus, Historyy Bk. X\ I, ch. 45, § i. 
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cities proved themselves to be peace-loving, never military 
minded, with the centre of their interest in trade, art and 
religion rather than in war. 

The fragmentation of the land of Canaan and the new 
independence presented the Lebanese with a new challenge to 
which they responded with fresh energy and increased deter¬ 
mination. It was in this period that they developed their trade, 
art and crafts into hitherto unknown heights, colonized both 
sides of the Mediterranean basin and perfected and developed 
their greatest contril)ution to mankind, the alphabet. More 
than before they took to the sea, exploring new terrains, estab¬ 
lishing fresh contacts, seeking unfre(|uented markets for their 
and their neighbours’ products. 'Fhe deep held no deterring 
horrors for them ; the unknown fascinated rather than scared 
them. Starting long before this time with coastwise sailings to 
peddle their tunny fish, glass, earthenware and other local pro¬ 
ducts, they now struck across the open sea establishing east-to- 
west trunk routes which for centuries remained thc*ir monopoly. 
The pedlars developed into merchant princes, d'he merchants 
turned colonizers. As colonizers they made acceptable to 
foreigners and disseminated the elements of the material as well 
as the intellectual and spiritual culture of the Semitic world. 
Their ships were floating pieces of thedr soil. Their activity 
after the twelfth century made them, relatively, the greatest 
mariners and traders of all time. In the opinion of a great 
modern historian,* *'The Phoenicians are entitled to be com¬ 
memorated in history by the side of the Hellenic and Latin 
nations”. 

No sea rovers, the Phoenicians pursued well-charted routes 
which they first explored then utilized, almost monopolized. 
Their earliest international routes were those linking Gubla, 
their first important outlet, with other ports of Egypt.^ Later, 
when Sidon and Tyre assumed leadership, trunks ran from 
these two cities by Egypt or directly north to Cyprus, turned 
west in the lee of the Taurus, past Lycia, then on the south side 
of Rhodes, Crete and Corcyra to Sicily. FVom Sicily the route 
continued by Cossyra Isle (now Pantelleria, Qawsarah of Arab 
geographers) to their newly planted colonies in North Africa 

* Theodor Mommsen, The History of Rome, tr. William R. Dickson, new ed. 
(New York, 1895), vol. ii, p. 132. * See above, p. 7i. 
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and finally westward along the coast to their settlements in 
Spain. In addition there were, of course, north and south 
criss-crossing sea lanes. F'our major articles lacking in several 
Mediterranean lands were supplied by the Phoenicians : timber, 
wheat, oil and wine. Not all were entirely their land products. 
Palestine provided wheat and oil, receiving in exchange various 
articles of luxury and show. Spices and perfume were supplied 
by South Arabia and India. Caravan trade routes connected 
these regions with the Mediterranean ports. Later the Phoeni¬ 
cians added to their cargoes the products of their two leading 
industries : metalwork and cloth-making. Phoenician vessels 
and dishes of metal, their textiles of wool and linen — some 
dyed with purple —, furniture of carved el>ony and ivory manu¬ 
factured by their skilled craftsmen after local or Plgyptian models 
were highly prized and eagerly sought. To the Greeks the 
cedar of Lebanon was Phoenician cedar.' The coniferous and 
resinous forests of Lebanon, with their fir, pine, cedar and 
terebinth trees, provided — in addition to timber — pitch £ind 
resin for coating and preserving ships.^ As they extended their 
market of consumption, these traders expanded their source of 
produce, gradually becoming the liaison agents distributing the 
ware of the East in the West and the few products of the West —- 
mainly minerals and earthenware — in the East. The Mediter¬ 
ranean became a Phoenician lake before it liecame a Greek or 
a Roman lake. 

Of the two cities, which in this period l>ecamc mistresses of sidon and 
the seas, Sidon is generally considered the older, in fact the 
mother of Tyre.^ The Book of Isaiah ^ calls Tyre her daughter. 

On her coins Sidon claims to be the mother of Hippo in North 
Africa and Citium in Cyprus. It attained its position of emi¬ 
nence first and exercised a sort of hegemony over southern 
Lebanon, prol:)ably including Tyre, as Gubla and Aradus had 
done in northern Lebanon. A poem found at Ra’s al-Shamrah 
tells the story of a king of Sidon, Keret, who was engaged in a 
struggle against invaders led l)y a chief named Terah. Besides 
Terah, the names of Zabulon, Edom and others recalling Old 
Testament characters and localities appear in the poem. To 

* Theophrastus, £>e historiaplantarum ^ Bk. Ill, ch. 12, § 3; Bk. IX, ch. 2, § 3. 

* Theophrastus, Bk. IV, ch. 2, §§ 2, 3; cf. Ex. 2 : 3. 

3 Cf. Frederick C. EiseJen, Sidon: A Study in Oriental History (New York, 

1907), pp. 16 seq. ♦ 23 : 12. 

L.H.-H 
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biblical authors and Homer the Phoenicians were known as 
Sidonians, indicating that Sidon was earlier known than Tyre. 
Genesis (lo : 15) makes Sidon the firstborn of Canaan, bo the 
Hebrew historian of the conquest the city is “great Zidon'b^ 
Phoenician traffic in cloth, brass, slaves and other commo¬ 
dities is credited in the Homeric poems to Sidon - an echo of 
that city's predominance. Homeric poems also extol Sidonian 
artisans, 'fhey do not even mention Tyre. When the Iliad ^ 
refers to “the embroidered robes, rich work of Sidonian women 



From Maurice Duuanri, " De I'Amanus au Sinai" 
{L atitoltc Fresx, Heirui^ » 95 , 3 ) 

AIK VIEW OF TYKE 


it undoubtedly means Phoenician women. The city owed its 
maritime existence and commercial prosperity to its position 
behind a small promontory whose northern side was founded 
by a reef with attached islands presenting half a mile of break¬ 
water and affording good protection for its shipping. Recent 
aerial studies show that the city, unlike Aradus and Tyre, had 
a harbour in two parts, outer and inner.*^ Like other Phoenician 
cities, Sidon enjoye^d the protection of its own Baal, Eshmun, 

» Josh. 19 : 28. 2 Bk. VI, 290. 

3 A. Poiclebard and J. J. Lauffray, Sidon: Amenagements antiques du port de 
Saida (Beirut, 195 PP- ^ 3 ” 4 * 
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g’od of healing^. Ruins of his temple were found (1900) outside 
of Sidon south of al-Awwali River. 

Like Sidon, Pyre arose in the shadow of a promontory and 
was protected by an insular rock ^ about a mile in length and 
three-quarters of a mile in width. The island provided protec¬ 
tion for the ships in time of peace and for the inhabitants in time 
of war. It was provided with two distinct harbours, one that 
opened to the north called Sidonian and the other to the south 
designated Egyptian.^ Thus ‘'situate at the entry of the sea”, 
“this merchant of the people for many isles” would sit like a 
pedlar at a city gate spreading out his wares. The part on the 
mainland was strongly fortified, receiving its water supply from 
a spring now called Ra’s al-'Ayn. With the increase of Tyrian 
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A COIN OF TYRE, ca. 450 400 b.(’. 

Ol>v"orsc' shows doIj»hin swininiinf^ rif^ht ovt-r 'waves with niurex shell l>elow. 

Reverse shows owl standings w'ilh crook and flail over left shoulder 

wealth and the danger of invasion the island w\as no more con¬ 
sidered only a storehouse for merchandise or a place of retreat, 
but the city itself. Thus Tyre, like Aradus, became an island 
city. Herodotus,** who visited it in the mid-fifth century before 
Christ, was assured by the priests of its god Melkarth that the 
city w'as then 2300 years old ; but Josephus ^ dates its founding 
considerably later, two hundred and forty years l)efore the 
building of Solomon’s Temple.^ Herodotus was impressed with 
the temple of Melkarth, w'hom he calls Herakles. Besides the 
many rich offerings it had “tw^o pillars, one of refined gold, one 
of emerald, a great pillar that shone in the nighttime”. 

By the early tenth century^ Tyre seems to have stood at the 
head of a powerful state eclipsing Sidon and relegating it to a 
secondary position. Sidon had received a crushing blow" from 

* The Semitic word for rock gave the city its name, which survives in Ar. Sur. 

2 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 23 ; A. Poidcbsird, f Grafid Port <ttsparu: Tyr 
(Beirut, 1939), pp. 6 seg, ^ Ezek. 27 : 3. ^ I^l^* Jh 44 * 

Jrwtsh Afitiquitics, Bk. VI 11 , ch. 3, § i. C f. Strabo, Bk. XV I, ( h. 2, § 22, 
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the Philistines, who about 11 70 destroyed its fleet and reduced 
the city to ashes. Best known among Tyrian monarchs was 
Hiram I (Ahiram, 969- 936), son of Abibaal (Abi-ba*al) and 
friend and ally of Solomon. Under him the city reached its 
height. Its massive walls, which made it one of the strongest 
ports on the Eastern Mediterranean, were supposedly erected 
by him. At his time the principal part of the city, with its 
temple of Mclkarth, royal palace and bazaars, stood on the 
island. The hegemony of Tyre extended beyond the Phoenician 
coast ; Utica, which rebelled, was subjected. The Tyrians were 
evidently even more adventurous than the Sidonians. They 




From “ A Hebrem Shekel of the Fifth Century'\ by Dr. A. Reifenberg 
Falesiitse Exploration Quarterly”, xwl. 75) 


A HEBREW SHEKEL OF THE FIFTH PRE-CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
THE OLDEST HEBRF:W COIN KNOWN (cnlarrrcd) 

TIu* obverse lias u bearded head wearing a fillet. The reverse shows a female 
head, perhaps that of Aphrodite-A.shtart, wearing an ear-ring. 

struck farther west. Hiram w«as followed by his son Baab 
Utsur, whose successor Abd-Ashtart ('Abd-^Ashtart, 918 909) 
was dethroned. After a period of trouble came restoration 
under Ethbaal ^ (887 -856), whose daughter Jezebel married 
Ahab king of Israel (875—853). His kingdom extended as far 
north as Beirut and comprised a part of Cyprus. In i Kings 
(16 : 31) he is styled ‘'king of the Sidonians’', Sidonians mean¬ 
ing Phoenicians. The Phoenicians themselves at times used 
the two terms interchangeably. Jezebel’s daughter Athaliah 
married Jehoram king of Judah, seized the throne and herself 
ruled over the kingdom for six years.^ Jezebel contributed to 
the introduction of the cult of Melkarth into North Israel. By 

* Phoen. ittO'b^aly with him Baal. For other kings of Sidon and Tyre consult 
G. Conteneau, La Ciznlisation pkenicienney new ed. (Paris, 1949), pp. 316 seq, 

2 I K. 16 : 30-3 ; 2 K. 8 ; 18, 26; 11:3. 
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the late eighth century, when the Assyrians had established their 
suzerainty over the coast, Tyre’s greatest days of glory had gone. 

Phoenician economy was naturally conditioned by the land Economy: 
and its resources. Agriculture, fishing and trade w'ere the 
earliest major pursuits. Farming, continuously a chief pursuit, 
profoundly influenced religion. Sowing was done by hand until 
the introduction of the plough from Mesopotamia. The excava¬ 
tions at Ra’s al-Shamrah have yielded a bronze hoe. Harvest 
was reaped with a sickle 
made of flint teeth fastened 
into a bone or wooden 
handle which about looo 
B.C. was displaced by the 
iron sickle. (irain was 
winnowed with a large 
wooden fork ; flour was 
ground in stone hand- 
mills ; bread was baked 
in cylindrical mud-l)rick 
ovens. Such practices con¬ 
tinued in rural districts 
until recent days. 

Nor did crops differ 
radically from today’s.^ In 
order to adjust his tillage 
to the constant threat of 
inadequate rainfall, the 
farmer resorted to dry¬ 
farming procedure, which 

involved an alternate year of crop and fallow. The Canaanite 
society included a class of serfs or free-born tenants. 

The domesticated animals were largely the same as today’s.^ 

Meat, boiled in wide-mouthed pots, was eaten only on special 
and festive occasions. Drinking-water was lifted from cisterns 
or received from springs and carried on the head in water-skins 
or large jars. Lamps were simple clay saucers with a slightly 
pinched place in the rim to hold the wick. 

Craftsmen and traders occupied a medial position in C anaan- crafts 
ite society between the feudal aristocracy, comprising landed 
* See above, p. 33. * See above, pp. 37 se^. 
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nobility and chariot warriors, and the lowest class coinj>osed of 
serfs and slaves. Sons of craftsmen as a rule took up the same 
profession as their fathers. Artisans and craftsmen were evi¬ 
dently org^anized into guilds, consisting of closely related groups 
bound together by profession and blood and living in separate 

quarters. 

Pottery, one of the earliest 
and most successful industries, 
attained its height before the 
middle of the second millen¬ 
nium. The use of the potter’s 
wheel, Ix'ginning in the early 
secon d mill en n i u m, g a ve 
C a n a a n i t e c t' r a m i c s n e w 
quality and more symmetrical 
form. Imitation of foreign 
patterns — Egyptian, Cretan, 
M ycenean, C ypri ot e - I >ecame 
common. T hat Aegean pieces 
served as models is amply 
attested l)y finds in 11 gar it ‘ 
and other sites. After 1500 
B.C. Cypriote and Mycenejm 
influences became particularly 
strong. Tin was used in 
glazing and for giving pottery 
special lustre. Special designs 
for cult objects and votive 
offerings were worked out. 
Remains in tombs display 
considerable taste and technical skill. Like pottery, sculpture 
attained its height in the sixteenth century. 

During the period under discussion, late second and early 
first millenniums, the Canaanites were equally prominent in 
crafts and in arts. As metallurgists they were probably unex¬ 
celled. Copper and its alloy bronze were freely worked and 
with a high degree of deftness. Chemical analysis of the blade 
of an early fourteenth-century axe found at Ra’s al-Shamrah 
revealed not only knowledge of smelting iron but of mixing it 
® Claude F. A. Schaeffer, Ugariiica (ParLs, 1939), PP* 3^ seq. 
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with other metals to form alloy steel.* In search for such 
metals, for gold and silver and particularly for tin to harden 
copper into bronze, Phoenicians undertook long journeys 
that took them into the Atlantic. The booty of invading 
Pharaohs included silver dishes and gold utensils.^ A jeweller’s 
scales and w’eights have been found at Ra*s al-Shamrah. 
Silver, not coined but weighed, served as currency through¬ 
out Western Asia, though trade took largely the form of 
barter. As early Canaanite merchants began to import from 
H!gypt amulets, scarabs. 


seals, beads, vessels, vases, 
weapons and other objects, 
C a n a a n i t e metalworkers 
began to imitate them. 
G r e e k a d m i r a t i o n of 
Phoenician metalwork and 
arts found expression in 
Homer’s poems. A bowl 
of silver which “ Sidonians, 
well skilled in deft handi¬ 
work, had wrought cun¬ 
ningly” “was in beauty far 
the goodliest in all earth 
Most common among sur¬ 
viving Phoenician products 
are engraved vessels of gold 
and silver and engraved 
gems. 



Museum, Amerii'au Cni7>crsHy of Beirut 


AN EARLY IRON ACiE BOWL 
(1200-900 ii.c.) FROM CYPRUS 

Found in 1936 in a rock-cuL toinl) at 
Sarafand (Sarepta), thv Lowl is decoraU'd 
with concentric liarids in black with un¬ 
dulating lines and lozenges between them 


What adds significance 

to Phoenician art is its diffusion throughout the Mediterranean 
area as a corollary to trade. Relics in P:gypt testify to the 
abundance and richness of Leloanese and Syrian products in 
the New P 2 mpirc period. Canaanite workmen produced ex¬ 
pensive and decorated weapons, embroidered clothes, elegant 
vases, furniture and chariots studded with gold and silver. 
Canaanite decorators borrowed from Rgypt the lotus, t e 
papyrus and the acanthus, but they elevated the chrysant e 
mum, the iris and the marsh mallow (Ar. khitmi) to the dignity 


* Schaeffer, Ugaritica^ p. no, No. 2. ^ above, pp. yQ stq. 

3 Iliad, Bk. XXIII, 740-5. 
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of ornamental plants. They were also the first to conceive the 
idea of putting in metal vases artificial flowers.* For trans¬ 
porting resin, gum, honey and oil Phoenician merchants utilized 
jars pointed at the bottom, remains of which have been dug up 
in Gubla and Egypt. In the Saite renaissance of the seventh 
century, Egyptians borrowed more elements of Phoenician art, 
which in the following century lost its originality. 

Phoenician art completely transformed Greek art, which did 
not begin to excel its Phoenician competitor until the fifth 
century. The earliest known Greek imitation of Phoenician 



jh'ropn Dussaud, Dtschantps Sfyrijz, “ La Syrie 

{fdbrairie Oritntalisie Paul (rrufhnrr, Paris) 


A ROYAT COLX.AR IN GOLD REPOIISSE 
FOUND IN TOMB III, BYBUUS 

Thf central motif is formed by a falcon with sj^read wings. Each extremity of 
the collar hold.s a falcon’s head. It is an imitation of the F)gyptian pectoral 

artistic works belongs to the eighth century. In this as in other 
aspects of civilized life the Greeks found in the Phoenicians 
rccidy teachers.. Likewise early Hebrew craftsmen and artists, 
from the ninth to the sixth centuries, followed models and 
pursued techniques provided by Phoenicians. They faithfully 
imitated their neighbours in jewellery, weapons, jugs and 
cooking-pots. Early Israelitish art ‘"reflects a stage of Phoeni¬ 
cian art**.2 From Egyptians the Phoenicians learned ivory 

^ Pierre Montet, I.es Reliques de rart syrien dans I* J^gypte du nouvel empire 
(Paari.s, 1937), P- 179. 

* William F. Albright, Arehaeolo^y and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, 
1942), p. 13. 
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A CANAANITE MAIDEN OF 
THE TWELFTH OR THIR¬ 
TEENTH CENTURY, AS 


work which they raised to new 
heights d The ivory carvings 
which so richly and l)cautifully 
decorated the palace of Ahab in 
Samaria as to make it known 
by the name of ‘Tvory house” ^ 
were of Phoenician make. The 
site has yielded furnishings of 
ivory inlay much of which had 
evidently been cov^ered with gold 
leaf.'^ 'I'his royal pahice, which 
was presided over by a 'Pyrian 
princess,^ prol)al.)ly had cedar- 
lined rooms inlaid with ivory 
panels. David’s and Solomon’s 
palaces perhaps followed the 
same style. Of Phoenician make 
w^ere also the ivory carvings of 
the twelfth century palace at 
Megiddo. The earliest Phoeni¬ 
cian ivories go baick two cen¬ 
turies earlier. Cx^rtain Phoenician 
ivories are of such exquisite 
beauty and workmanship as to 
render them among the most 
prized relics of Eastern art. 

For specimens of Phoenician Archi- 
monumental structure we have 
to look outside of Lebanon. 


RESTORED FROM A 
MECHDDO IVORY 

The flowing robe and long hair 
were c haracteristic of the fashion of 
the day 


The best known among such 
specimens is the Tt'rnple of 
Solomon (963-923). Originally 
designed as a royal chapel, an 
appanage to the palace, the 


Temple took seven years to build, eventually becoming the 
national place of Judaean and Jewish but not North Israelite 
worship. The architects and builders w'cre lyrians using the 


* Rene Dussaud, /JArt phenicien du iV millenaire (Paris, 1949), PP- ^ 3 ' 4 - 

* I K. 22; 39; Amos 3 :i 5 ; 6 : 4 - c 

3 J. W. Crowfoot and Grace M. Crowfoot, Ear/y Ivories from Samaria 
(London, 1938), pp. 1-6. ^ See above, p. 100. 
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cedar of Lebanon.* To this end 30,000 of Solomon’s subjects 
were levied to work in relays, one month in Lebanon with 
Hiram’s men and two months at home pursuing^ their usual 
pursuits. The cut lumber w^as carried to the sea, transported 
as rafts to Jaffa and then conveyed to Jerusalem. In exchange 
Hiram received wheat, barley, pure oil and wine. The lime¬ 
stone was cut with saws so that never the blow' of the hammer 
could be heard and complicated objects were cast from bronze. 
The tw'o pillars of brass that stood before the entrance to the 
porch recall the two pillars seen by Herodotus in Melkarth’s 
temple at Tyre.^ The decoration of the temple was inspired by 
contemporary Canaanite motifs. Its ritual and sacrifices re¬ 
flected Canaanite practice. 'The Temple slaves w'ere Canaanites. 
Ev'cn the designation hekdl ^ was borrow'cd from Canaanite 
vocabulary. 

Solomon’s palace was likewise built by I^hoenician architects 
using cedar from Lebanon. So rich in cedar columns was the 
royal quarter that it l)ecame knowm as the “house of the forest 
of Lebanon’’.-* The same wood provided Solomon w^ith his 
chariot .5 Then as now Palestine suffered from a shortage of 
trees. The great aggregation of stables recently unearthed at 
Megiddo and ascribed to Solomon w^ere also of Phoenician 
w^orkmanship. Hiram’s men built Solomon’s fleet, the first in 
Hebrew' history. Based in Ezion-geber (al-'Aqabah) at the 
head of the Red Sea this fleet under Tyrian officers undertook 
naval expeditions around the coast of Arabia and East Africa.^ 
The main object was to import frankincense, algum, ivory, gold 
and precious stones. 

No Semitic people cultivated the musical art to a higher 
degree than the Canaanites. Drawing from earlier Near 
Eastern sources their music surpassed all its contemporaries. 
The ritual of the temple called forth musical performance. 
Their airs and instruments were disseminated all along the 
Mediterranean area. Their musicians and singers, male and 
female, were in great demand in Egypt of the New Kingdom. 
The Elgyptian names of musical instruments betray their 

* I K. 5 : 5-11 ; 2 Ch. 2 : l-l6. 

2 I K. 7 ; 15, 21 ; above, p. icx). 

Originally Sumerian “great house”, the term survives in Ar. haykal, temple. 

^ I K. 7 : 2 ; 10: 17 ; 2 Ch. 9: 16, 20. 

5 Cant. 3 : 9. t K. 9 : 27-8 ; 10 : ii ; 2 Ch. 9 : 10. 
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Semitic origin.^ 1 he lute does not make its appearance in 
Egypt until afttT the conquests of Thutmosc TIL Its first 
representation on a monument l^elongs to the 1'welfth Dynasty 
in connection with a Semite'.- Likewise the (irc'eks drew heavily 
on the same source, appropriating airs and instruments with 
their names. More than all others did the Hebrews copy. 

When David initiated and Solomon developed Hebrew sacred 
music there was no pattern to follow hut that of their neighbours 
to the north. The first musicians and singers in the Temple 
were Canaanite in personnel or training. Once acquired, the 
instruments were naturally used for profane as well as sacred 
purposes. David’s dance before the Ark was a reflex of a 
Canaanite fertility dance whose relics persist in the ritualistic 
rhythmic movements of Moslem dervishes. The musical guilds 
of later Israel took pride in tracing their origin to families with 
Canaanite names. 

The manufacture of glass was one of the basic industries industry 
in which the Phoenicians excelled. Classical tradition credits 
them with the discovery of glass, but the weight of evidence is 
on the side of the Egyptians. Pliny reports that merchants 
while preparing their repast on the shore near Acre ('Akka) 
employed lumps of nitre, with which their ship was laden, for 
supporting the cooking cauldrons and thereupon discovered 
transparent streams as the nitre was subjected to the action of 
fire and combined with the sand. The fact, however, remains 
that the Phoenicians trafficked in ELgyptian glass as well as 
their own, which they coloured and almost perfected. Lumps 
of unworked glass have been found in various cities of Lebanon 
and wSyria.'^ In the manufacture of both glass and faience, 
Phoenician craftsmen more than kept pace with their ELgyptian 
competitors. 

Spinning and weaving were a regular industry carried on at Textiles 
home. Vestiges of whorls of stone and bone as well as loom 
weights of stone and clay date from the early third millennium. 

Wool was no doubt the earliest fabric; Nuzi ^ documents of 

* Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel^ p. 14. 

Hitti, History of Syria, between pp. 76 and 77, fig. “Semite witli his donkey”. 

^ 2 Sarn. 6: 14. XXVI, ch. 65. 

5 Mackay, Guide, p. 76. 

More correctly Nuzu, 10 miles east of Kirkuk in northern Mesopotamia. 

The documents were written in cuneiform. 
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about 1500 B.C. mention Canaanite wool. The mountainous 
hinterland of the Phoenician coastal towns provided unusually 
good opportunities for raising sheep and other wool-yielding 
animals. Plome-grown, hand-spun wool provided the everyday 



From Ntna AT. Davies^ “ Kgypiian Paintings ” {Ihiiitersity of Chicago Pross) 


CANAANITE TRIBUTE BEARERS, FROM A THEBES TOMB. REICN 
OF THUTMOSE IV (1420 1411 h.( .) 

The captives apjiear wearing long shirt-like tunics, kilts and overgarments 
consisting of a long narrow strip wound spirally round the lK>dy. The whole 
outfit, including the head-gear, resemhles the Bedouin’s. They )>resent tiieir 
choicest vessels of gold and silver. The foremost prostrate themselves or raise 
their arms in adoration before the Pharaoh. The faces arc bearded though two of 
the heads arc bald. In the upper register the first of the two standing men leads a 
nude girl whose head is shaven except for long hanging bunches. The other 
standing man holds an ointment horn. In the lower register the hist standing man 
ha.s a bow c ase .slung over his arm. He and the man behind him carry blue jars 
which might 1)0 of lapis lazuli. The hindmost bears on a dish a drinking vase in 
the shape of a conventionalized bird’s head 


winter garment of the average man. Cotton, originally an 
Indian plant, was introduced later. It was never common in 
those days. The Phoenicians introduced this material into the 
Greek world in the early Hellenistic period, and with it its 
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Semitic name.* Linen, for which Egypt was particularly known, 
was evidently produced in southern Syria as early as the tenth 
century. The Gezer calendar of that date lists a ‘'month of 
pulling flaxToday as of old, flax flowers, dainty with delicate 
colours, paint the spring landscape of the entire E^astern Medi¬ 
terranean. Silk may have been known in Tyre in the sixth 
century, if the translation of a word in Ezekiel (16: 10, 13) is 

correct.^ In that case 
it would have been the 
product of wild silk¬ 
worms. 

Another industry Purple 
which throve along the 
coast was fishing. 

Sid on owes its very 
name to this industry.-^ 

The pasture of the 
land was at times dis¬ 
appointing or at least 
uncertain owing to the 
poor soil or variable 
rainfall, l)ut the pasture 
of the deep furnished 
abundant fish, especi¬ 
ally of the tunny 
variety, salt and purple 
dye. The purple in¬ 
dustry is the one closely 
associated with the 
Phoenicians; they 
owed their name to it,'^ 

Not only the eastern but the entire Mediterranean littoral had in 
varying measure the murex from which the purple fluid was ex¬ 
tracted. Peoples other than the Phoenicians, for example the 
Minoans and Greeks, utilized the mollusc which yielded the 
purple dye. Greek legend asserts that Helen of Iroy, while 

» Eng. “cotton” conies ultimately from Ar. qutn, 9. cognate of the ancient 
Semitic word. 

2 The earliest unmistakable reference to silk occurs in Aristotle, Historia 
Animaliunt^ tr. D’Arcy W. Thomp.son (Oxford, 1910), p. 551^*, 11 . 12-15. 

3 From a Semitic root to fish, to hunt. ^ See above, p. 70. 



J 'roui Rarvliusou, “ Rhoenititx " (yret n) 

SllKlA. OF THE xMTRKX TRUNCULrs, 
WHICH YIELDED THE PURPLE DYE 


Large heaps of these shells can be seen near Tyre 
and outside the south gate of Sidon 
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strolling along the beach to while away her captivity, noticed how 
a shellfish which her dog had chewed turned its mouth into a deep 
purple colour, which she so admired that she expected any suitor 
before receiving any favour to produce a dress dyed with 
porphy 7 'a. But the Tyrian purple was the most famous and most 
precious of the dyes of antiquity. In the neighbourhood of this 
city and Sidon a superior variety of the mollusc flourished. 
Anxious to conserve their native supply, the Phoenicians dis¬ 
covered and imported the dye from as far as the port of Sparta 
and the neighbourhood of Carthage and Utica. Crushed shells 
of this mollusc have been discovered in Ugarit's seaport al-Mlna 
al-Bayda’ and dated between the fifteenth and thirteenth pre- 
Christian century.* The earliest occurrence of the word for 
purple is in a Ugarit text stating that a certain amount of wool 
was delivered for distribution among weavers charged with 
the fabrication of aigmn? In legendary history the first tunic 
dyed with Tyrian purple was offered by the Phoenician Hcrakles 
to Astarte. The dye still lingers in the memory of Tyrian 
children who, when playing war games, make banners of rags 
dyed with the red mollusc juice fixed in colour with sodium 
bicarbonate or lemon juice,^ A small ridge built chiefly from 
the shells of the animal used in making the dye may still he seen 
along the shore south of Sidon. 

Considerable and painstaking labour was required to extract 
the few drops from the tiny mollusc and distil the dye. Hence 
its high cost, in so far as it was not a monopoly product. In 
Homeric ^ as well as Hellenistic days s purple raiment was asso¬ 
ciated with royalty. A purple robe was worn by Roman em¬ 
perors as an emblem of authority. Cleopatra of Egypt was no 
less fond of the colour than Helen of Troy. Tradition claims 
that Byzantine empresses delivered in special chambers be¬ 
decked in purple, whence the phrase ‘‘born in the purple’*. 
As an indication of pontifical dignity the Jewish high priest 
wore purple dress as did the chief Aramaean priest of Hiera- 
polis (Manbij) in North Syria and the priest of Jupiter at 
Magnesia in Asia Minor. The Catholic cardinal’s robe is in 
that tradition. 

‘ Cf. above, j>. 70. 

2 Ar. urjuxvan^ of non-Seniitic, pos.sibly Indo-Kuropean, origin. 

Ixmis Lortet, La Sy7’ie d'aujourd'hut 1884), p. 127. 

♦ Iliad, IV, 141-5. ^ 1 Macc. 8: 14. 
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How the dy(* was precisely prepan'd is still a mystery so far 
as Phoenician sources Pliny,* however, has left a descrip¬ 

tion of the process. It starts with the taking of the mollusc 
alive for when it dies it spits out the juic(' - extracting the 
fluid from a vein, adding salt and leaving it to steep for three 
days, after which it is boiled by moderate heat. While boiling, 
the liquid is skimmed from time to time. About the tenth day, 
when the contents of the cauldron are in a liquefied state, the 
fleece is plunged into it and left to soak for five hours. 'Fhen it 
is carded and thrown in again until it has fully imbibed the 
colour. When it acquires the exact colour of clotted blood, it is 
considered of the finest quality. 

The influx of wealth into Rome in the first pre-Christian 
century made possible great extension in purple use and later 
occasioned the imitation of the dye in Italy and other lands. 

In the East its manufacture continued until the Moslem con¬ 
quest. “Tyrian purple“ is mentioned among the articles of 
luxury imported by Venetian merchants in the late eighth 
Christian century. In the Byzantine period the privilege of 
making the dye was confined to a small group and after the fall 
of the empire the knowledge of it was almost completely lost in 
the East. In England, where it was carried from the Plast, the 
industry survived in isolated regions as late as the seventeenth 
century. 

Besides the purple dye the ancient Lebanese were responsible 
for the introduction of kermes - into w^orld commerce. This is 
the scarlet of the Old Testament.-^ It was made from insects 
found on a species of oak*^ growing around the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean shores. When dried and dissolved in some acid the 
insects yielded the scarlet or crimson colour. At first wild, the 
insects were later cultivated by Persians and then Armenians. • 

The development of sea-borne traffic on a grand scale was Naviga- 
not possible without a systematic study of navigation. Phoeni- 
cians discovered the usefulness of the Pole Star, which the 
Greeks named after them, and were able to lay a course by it 
and other heavenly bodies. Cedar logs, unsurpassed in durabil¬ 
ity, were floated down the drainage streams in flood-time to the 

> Bk. IX, ch. 62, _ . T. . 

^ Eng. “crimson” comes from Ar. qzrmtZy originally Armenian or Persian. 

^ Lev. 14: 4; Num. 19: 6. ■* Theophrastus, Bk. Ill, ch. 16, § i. 
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nearest: harbour, there to be used in shipbuilding or for export. 
Sidon and Tyre received their coniferous timber mainly from 
Hermon. Phoenician ships from about 1400 B.c. appear on 
Egyptian monuments, half-moon in shape, with both stern and 
bow high, two large oars as rudders and two yards across the 
top of the mast holding a single square sail. In order to accom¬ 
modate a large cargo without being unduly long, the boats were 
l>road in the beam. The style changed. On Assyrian monu¬ 
ments Phoenician trading vessels and battleships appear with a 



Front Nawltnson's Phoenicia ” {_[^ongma>ts Green) 

phc)p:nician bireme 


A tiiiding vesseJ or battleship as represented in bas-relief on a palace wall of 
Sennaeherili ca. 700 B.c. The rowers, five in a row, sat at two elevations in the lower 
deck, making twenty rowers in all. The passengers occupied the upper deck. The 
bow rose perpendicularly from an iron-pointed ram, intended to sink enemy ships 


high stern, a sharp, pointed ram in front — which could be 
used in battle — and with a double deck. Phoenician ship¬ 
builders started the practice of placing two or more rowers one 
above the other. The lower deck ordinarily had two rows of 
four or five oars each, making sixteen to twenty rowers in all. 
In later times the number of rowers was increased to about 
fifty. The sail, made of linen, was furled when at anchor or 
in unfavourable weather. Such was the type borrowed by the 
early Greeks as evidenced by vase paintings. The same type 
was presumably constructed for Solomon by those “shipmen 
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that had kno’wlcdge of the scal’d sc;nt hy his roycil friend Hiram 
of lyre. Solomon’s seaport was Flzion-geber, subsequently 
renamed Pdath, the Aila of the Romans and Aylah of the Arabs, 
on the Gulf of al-bA.([al)ah of the Red Sea. Through this short 
route they exported wood and copper, rec(‘iving in return gold 
from Ophir (prol)aldy in 'Umanj tropical or semi-tropical pro¬ 
ducts of Arabia. M'hcy therel)y avoided passage through the 
Isthmus of Suez. A bronze statue recently found in MaVi]>, 
the Sal)aean capital in south-w<'stern Arabia, shows a deity 
wearing a lion’s skin, which has its closest parallel in a statue 
found in VAinrit representing Melkarth, lord of Tyre. Slaves 
and horses, in addition to the tyjhcal commodities, wen* ex¬ 
changed in Egypt for local products. Phoenician merchants in 
the Delta cities of the Twentieth Dynasty (i200-1090 B.C.) 
were especially prominent. In Memphis they apparently en¬ 
joyed in the thirteenth-century extraterritorial privileges which 
recall the capitulations of Ottoman days. 

Largely maritinu*, the Phoenician trade was in reality amphi¬ 
bious. Land routes connected their Mediterranean ports with 
their Persian Gulf posts. There stood cities bearing the same 
names as theirs.^ Among th<*ir trading stations in the hinter¬ 
land were T2dessa (Urfa, al-Ruha) and possibly Nisibis (Naslbin). 

In his commercial chapter (27) Ezekiel gives a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of this land and sea traffic. Among their imports he lists 
silver, iron, tin and lead from Spain, slaves and l)rass vessels 
from Ionia, linen from Egypt, lambs and goats from Aralha. 
Their caravan knew no frontier. 

The crowning nautical achievement of the Phoenicians was .Africa 
sailing around Africa over a thousand years l)efore the Portu- 
guese navigators, to whom the honour of circumnavigating the 
huge continent is usually accorded. The feat was undertaken 
at the suggestion of Pharaoh Necho (609-593 B.C.J, who had 
reopened the ancient canal connecting the eastern arm of the 
Nile with the head of the Red Sea. Following this route, 
Phoenician sailors negotiated the southern ocean and on the 
approach of autumn landed to plant wheat, aw^ait the crop and 
then resume their course. In the third year they rounded the 
Pillars of Hercules (the opposite promontories of the Strait of 
Gibraltar) and returned to Egypt. I here they said (what some 

* I K. 9 : 27. ^ See uhovo, i>. 70. 
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may believe, though I do not) that in sailing round Libya 
[Africa] they had the sun on their right hand.” ^ M'his last 
detail which made Herodotus suspect the \TTacity of the story 
is precisely what confirms its authenticity. As ships sail west 
round the Cape of Good Hope, thc' sun of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere would be on their right, 

\\’herever the Phoenicians went, there they built. As re]:)re- 
sentatives of a small unmilitary community they could filter 
into a new land without arousing niuch suspicion. Possessing 
no common political life, they could, without undue emotional 
strain, adapt themselves to any new situation — as their modern 
successors the I.ebanese are known to do.^ As colonizers and 
organizers they excelled no less than they did as traders and 
navigators. Into a seemingly static world with a narrow horizon, 
they introduced animation, mov^ement, and measural)ly widened 
its horizon. One trading factory after another developed into 
a settlement, one settlement after another into a colony, until 
their colonies, linked together and to the mother cities by naviga¬ 
tion, spread from the Egyptian Delta, along the Cilician coast 
to Greece and other points of the Mediterranean. The Mediter¬ 
ranean became in fact what it is in name, “the middle” sea. 

Phoenician colonies in Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete and other 
regions of the Eastern Mediterranean, it may l)e assumed, 
antedate those in Malta, Sicily, Sardinia and other localities 
in mid-Mediterranean, which in turn antedate those of north¬ 
western Africa and the Iberian peninsula. Settlements in the 
mid-Mediterranean isles go back to the mid-eleventh century, 
if not earlier. Gades (Cadiz) in Spain and Utica in what is now 
Tunisia were founded about 1000 B.C. and are therefore among 
the oldest in this region. “Gades” is derived from a Phoenician 
word for “wall”, “walled place’V^ “ Utica” from a stem mean¬ 
ing “to be old”.^ No Phoenician inscriptions have yet been 
discovered in Sardinia and Cyprus from earlier than the ninth 
century. The famous Baal-Lebanon dedication found in 
Cyprus belongs to the middle of the eighth.^ Carthage, illus- 

* Herodotus, Bk. IV, ch. 42. * See below, })p, 473 seq, 

^ Cognate with Ar, jiddr. In 1955 this city celebrated the tri•millennial 
anniversary of its foundation as a colony, claiming that it was the oldest colony 
in the West. *dtaq^ to be old. 

5 G. A. Cooke, A 'Pext-Book of North-Semitic Inscriptions (Oxford, 1903), 

P- 52. 
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trious daughter of I'yre and most distinguished of all Phoeni¬ 
cian colonies, dates from about 814 B.c:, Its name “new town” 
contrasts with that of Utica, “old town”.^ Uarthage is younger 
than its sister to the west, Hippo, once a royal residence (hence 
its surname Regius) and afterwards the bishopric of St. Augus¬ 
tine. “Hippo” is Uibyan. "J'he name Libya, first given by the 
Cb'eeks to North Africa but sulisequently to the entire continent, 
was originally — h'gend cisscrts — that of the wife of Poseidon 
(god of the s('a) and motlier of Agenor, king of Phoenicia. 

Between the middle of the tenth and th(' middle' of the* eighth 
centuries this colonizing entt'rprise was at its briskest pace. Its 
phenomenal success would not have been n^aliza'd had it not 
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OFvfisc :ind rcvH’i.so nt a ])r(>nzc Phoenician coin ot (hides (C’adiz), scf oiid ccnlurv 
H.c. The types reter to the Tyrian Mclkarth (Hcrnkles) ami to tlic famous fisheries 

been for an earlier stratum of Semitic immigrants in North 
Africa. The migration which in the fourth millennium carried 
wSemites into Egypt may have continued beyond that point. 
Vague memory of a tradition that places early Semites in the 
western Mediterranean regions has been preserved in classical 
and in Arabic sources.^ 

With the foundation of Gadcs beyond the Pillars of Hercules 
the Phoenicians were introduced into the Atlantic. How far 
they penetrated into that “sea of darkness”, to use a later 
Arabic epithet, cannot be ascertained. That they reached 
Cornw^all in England in quest of tin lacks verification in early 
sources. Hc'rodotus ^ disclaims any special knowledge of the 

* ^art hadasht^ in contrast to Utica. 

^ Procopius f>f Caesarea, History of the Wars, Bk. IV, ch. 10, §§ 13-20 ; al-ldrisi, 
Si/at al-Maj^hrih, ed. R. Dozy and M. J. de Gotrje (Leyden, 1864), p, 57; ibn- 
Khaldun, Kitdh aH I bar wa~J[)lwdn al~Afublada w-al-Khabar (Cairo, J2S4), vol. vi, 
pp. 93-4. 3 Bk. Ill, ch. 115. 
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Cassitcrides * (tin islands) “whence our tin is broughtThese 
are the Scilly Isles just off the tip of Cornwall. Writing about 
7 B.C., Strabo 2 asserts that the CassittTidcs have tin and lead 
which the natives l)arter for pottery, salt and copper utensils and 
that in former times the Phoenicians alone carried on this 
traffic from Gades, concealing the passage from everyone. He 
further re})orts that once when Roman ships followed a Phoeni- 
dan that they might also find the market, the shipmaster pur¬ 
posely ran his vessel upon a shoal and was compensated Ijy the 
state - hinting at a virtual monopoly of tin trade and a form 
of state insurance. According to Diodorus Siculus,'^ who wrote 
about three-quarters of a century after Stral.)o, tin was trans¬ 
ported from Britain to the opposite coast of Gaul and then by 
land into Massilia (modern Marseilles), a Greek colony which 
stood possil)ly on an earlier Phoenician site. Only one Phoeni¬ 
cian inscription, evidently Cairthaginian, has thus far been 
unearthed in Britain ; it dates from the first century of the 
Roman occupation. PVom the number of Greek and Roman 
coins found in th<' Azon'S it has been surmised that the islands 
must have been visited l)y Carthaginians, since neither Greeks 
nor Romans seem to have had any knowledge of those remote 
places. The fact, howev^er, remains that the discovery of the 
Atlantic by the Phoenicians ranks as one of their greatest 
contributions to world progress.-^ 

In Iberia Phoenician colonies were planted mostly in Tar- in Iberia 
shish (Tartessu.s), particularly the strip between Carthagena 
and Gades. All these place names and many others are of 
Semitic etymology. “Tarshish”, cited in bil)lical and Assyrian 
literature, probably means a mining place.s I'arsus in Cilicia, 
honoured as the birthplace of Paul, was likewise a Phoenician 
colony bearing the same name. Carthagena acquires its name 
from its mother, Carthage. “Malaga”^' means workshop, 
which in this case may refer to a fish saltt'ry.'^ Cordoba (Cor¬ 
dova) was not built but taken over by Phoenicians. Its oldest 

* Or. kassiteros (tin) — whence Ar. qasdif of Oriental hut a})parently not 
Phoenician etymology. 

2 Bk. Ill, ch. 5, § II. ^ Bk. V, rh. 38, § 4 : 

Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History^ vol. ii (Oxford, IQ34), pp. 

s Cf. Ar. rashska, to sprinkle; cf. Albert Dietrich, Phonizische OrLmamfn in 
Spanien (Leipzig, 1936), p. 32. 

Phoen. meldkdh. ’ Strabo, Bk. ill, ch. 4, § 4. 
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coins hear Phoenician characters later replaced by their modified 
form called Punic. PYom C6rdol)a and other Iberian cities 
Hamilcar Barca, HannibaPs father, drew troops for his cam¬ 
paign against Rome. His surname may be connected with 
Phoenician bdrdq^ lightning, with which “Barcelona” may also 
be connected. Through these colonies a second home was 
established for Lel)anese culture in the western basin of the 
Mediterranean. 

In the Balearic Islands, with inhabitants of the Il>erian 
stock, the Phoenicians maintained trading-posts but not a firm 
hold. Mahon, capital of Minorca, appears first as Mago,^ 
originally name of a Carthaginian general. They likewise had 
posts in Corsica and Sardinia. Palermo in Sicily stands on an 
earlier Phoenician site. 

The name of Malta is accepted as Semitic, from vialdt, to 
escape. With one of the finest harl)ours in the Mediterranean, 
no wonder the island was called “place of refuge”. Diodorus ^ 
makes its inhabitants Phoenician, d'he Maltese language has 
preserved many Phoenician w'ords added to and modified later 
by Arabic words from North Africa. 

In Greece Phoenician trading and colonizing activity in Greece has 
likewise left traces in place name's. Corinth is associated in 
Gre'ek legend with a god of Phoenician c:)rigin, Melikertes 
(Melkarth),-^ later identified with Herakles. The contests of 
the Phoenician god with the twelve hostile beasts of the zodiac 
are the origin of the twelve labours of the Greek hero. A Tyrian, 
Cadmus,^ is credited with introducing the alphabet and build¬ 
ing Thel^es, whose acropolis was named Cadmea after him. 
Thrace north of Greece had mines first worked by Cadmus. As 
late as the seventh century Phoenician miners searched this 
region for gold. Cadmus’ son Illyrius, legendary tradition con¬ 
tinues, gave his name to Illyria, roughly Albania. Cadmus’ 
father had dispatched him in search of his sister Europa, whose 
name is borne by the entire continent. Thus did the Greeks 
proudly ascribe many important episodes in their legendary 
history to Phoenician origins. 

Samos and Crete, among other islands, figured prominently 

* Phocn. magen^ .shield. Eng. '‘mayonnai.se’’ possibly conics from the same 
word through Er. 

* Bk. V, ch. 12, §§ 2-4. Phocn. milk'qart^ king of the city. 

^ From qddam ; newcomer, Easterner. 5 gee below, p. 122. 
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in Phoenician colonization. Both names have been given 
Semitic etymologies but of doubtful character.^ Crete preceded 
the liuropcan mainland as a major centre of civilization. To it 
Zeus, metamorphos(‘d into a bull, carried away — from a mead 
on the Lebanese shore — PLuropa, the beautiful daughter of the 
Phoenician king Agenor,^ of whom the Greek god was enam¬ 
oured. Here Zeus resumed his own form and married her. 

Minos, renowned monarch and legislator under whom the 
island’s culture reached great heights, was born from this union. 

In Homeric times Phoenician ship cargoes embraced such 
plants and products as the rose, palm, fig, pomegranate, myrrh, 
plum and almond, which they disseminated over the entire 
Mediterranean area.^ The olive tree, indigenous to the Near 
Itast,'^ was also introduced into Greece, Italy, North Africa and 
Iberia. With it were introduced its products, olive and oil, 
traces of whose Semitic names are still discernible in iiuropean 
languages. Th(' same Phoenician ships may have been respons¬ 
ible for introducing from Greece to the P2astern Mediterranean 
the laurel, oleander, iris, ivy, mint, narcissus, some of which 
have preserved in the Semitic languages the original Greek 
names. The lucrative spice trade of the Mediterranean was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Phoenicians, who jealously 
guarded the secret of their trade routes and spread exaggerated 
rumours about dangers besetting spice lands and transportation. 

In the early classical period Syria was believed to be the source 
of myrrh and balm. Not until Alexander’s conquest was it 
generally realized that southern Arabia was the home of myrrh 
and that Sabaean caravans transported it to the Mediterranean 
ports. 

One of the youngest of the colonies in Africa, Carthage was Carthage 
by far the most vigorous and successful. Tradition dates its 
founding in 814 by a sister of the Tyrian monarch Pygmalion 
named Dido (also Elissa), who became the titular deity of the 
city. Carthage developed into a centre radiating Phoenician 

* Samos from shdmash, sun; II. R. Hall, The Ancient History of tPie Near 
East, Sth eel. (New York, 1935), p. 523. Crete from kdra/h, to cut; Autran, 
Pheniciens, p. 5. 

2 “Phoenix” in Iliad, XIV, 321. 

3 Albert G. Keller, Howerif Society (New York, 1902), pp. 20, 43-4. “ Myrrh”, 

a Semitic word of Sumerian origin, was borrowed by European languages through 
Greek. ^ See above, p. 34. 
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influence in the Western Mediterranean. By the eighth century 
its trade had so developed as to put it in full competition with 
the mother country, now on the start of decline. The greatness 
and prosperity of Sidon, Tyre and other mother cities rested 
considerably on their widely scattered colonies, which, at least 
in theory, remained subject to them and paid them tribute, 
herein diifering from the Greek colonial system. The decline 
in Tyrian supremacy was accelerated in the late eighth and 
early seventh centuries by the rising wave of Greek colonization 
and the concurrent Assyrian conquest of Phoenician towns. It 
then fell to Carthage, whose geographic position was more 
advantageous to effective control, to assume leadership and 
with it the role of protecting the colonies. "J'yre, however, 
did not readily surrender her position. Tyrian coins of the 
second century before Christ still bore the legend “Mother of 
Carthage’’. 

That the Carthaginians were adept sons of the Tyrians may 
be demonstrated l)y a story in Herodotus * which meantime 
illustrates the extent attained by Carthaginian trade and the 
peculiar methods of l;)arter it engendered. Carthaginian sailors 
reach the west coast of Africa, unload their merchandise* on 
the beach, kindle a signal fire and withdraw to their ships. The 
savage natives, on seeing the rising smoke, come, lay down 
gold as an equivalent and then retire. The Carthaginians dis¬ 
embark again and, if satisfied with the gold as a fair price, go 
their way. Otherwise they await in their ship)s another attempt 
on the part of the natives. In this dumb bargain “neither party 
(it is said) defrauds the other”. 

Such was the commercial and political supremacy achieved 
by Carthage that in the sixth century it stood at the head of a 
mighty empire extending from the boundaries of Cyrenaica 
(now Libya) to the Pillars of Hercules and embracing the 
Balearic Islands, Malta, Sardinia and scattered settlements on 
the coast of Iberia and Gaul. Sidon and Tyre, in the shadow 
of Egypt and Assyria, never had a chance to build an empire. 
Carthage’s pre-eminence w'as bound to bring her into conflict 
with another rising mid-Mediterranean power — Rome. The 
issue was the supremacy of the sea, on which the Carthaginian 
fleet had fastened such a hold that Romans were told they 

' Bk. VI, ch. 196. 
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could not even wash their hands in its waters without permis¬ 
sion. The stru^g^le between the two contestant powers entered 
its final stage when Hanni]:)al ^ in 218 H,C. embarked upon the 
enterprise to which he had devoted his life and marched against 
Italy via Spain and the Alps. P'ifteen years of successful cam¬ 
paigning o!i Italian soil in the course of which Rome itself was 
attacked came to an end with Hannibal’s recall to Africa. 
There he was dt'cisively defeated in 202 at Zama, south-west of 
Carthage. In 196 he tied to Tyre and thenc(‘ joined Antiochus, 
SeU'ucid king of Syria, in warring against ('arthage’s eternal 
enemy. Success eluded him again, and with no further hope of 
escape he committed suicide in 183 in Asia Minor. ‘‘This will 
save th<! Romans the worry of waiting for the d(‘ath of an old 
and hated man” were his last words. 

The fate of his native city was not happic'r. Its rapid 
recova'ry and continued prosperity impressed upon the narrow 
mind of Cato and other influential Romans that “Carthage 
must be destroyed”. P'or seventeen long days in 146 B.C. the 
mighty city was given to flames, until its very site was con¬ 
cealed by a heap of ashes The plough was then passed over it 
and the ground was cursed for <‘ver. PA'cn when judged by the 
standards of the day, this was not exactly an act that brought 
honour to the Roman name. 

* PhoL‘11. ^ Ljnico oi P>;i:il. 
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As the Phoenician was the middleman commercially, so was he 
the middleman intellectually and spiritually. His ships and 
caravans carried — besides cargoes intangibles which were 
even more important to the progress of man. Such intangibles 
were the v^aried civilizing influences which Phoenician mer¬ 
chants and colonists exerted. The Greeks l)ecame their pupils 
in navigation and colonization. I'hey also borrowed from them 
in the fields of literature, religion and decorative art. Photah- 
cian activity turned the Mediterranean into a base for multiform 
cultural impulses emanating not only from the Lebanese littoral 
but also from the valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates. 

Uppermost in significance among the l)oons conferred upon 
humanity was the alphabet. P’irst to use an exclusively alpha¬ 
betic and adequately developed system of writing and to dis¬ 
seminate it throughout the world, the Phoenicians may have 
received the basis for their system from l^gyptian hieroglyphic 
sources through Sinai. The hieroglyphics had their origins in 
picture writing but had developed phonologically forty signs 
which were consonants. Being conservative, the Egyptians 
never proceeded thence to the using of these signs by them¬ 
selves. At the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
sixteenth century supposedly Canaanite captives or mine work¬ 
men in Sinai, unable to master the complexities of hieroglyphic 
characters, ignored those characters entirely and used exclusively 
the consonantal signs. To these signs were given Semitic names 
and values. The sign for ox-head, for instance, regardless of 
what “ox-head” was in Egyptian, was called by its Semitic 
name dleph. Then, according to the principle of acrophony — 
by which a letter is given the initial sound of the name of the 
object it represents — this sign was used for the glottal stop 
(’, a). Acrophony is widely used in nursery-rhyme : “A is for 
Archer”. The same treatment was accorded the sign for 
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*'house'’, calling it both and using it for the sound b\ to the 
sign for “hand”, calling it yddh and employing it for y ; to 
the sign for “water”, calling it mem and using it for 7 n \ to 
the sign for “head”, calling it ?'esh and using it for r,^ The 
Phoenicians, who had close commercial dealings with Sinai, 
presumably picked up those characters, added to them and 
developed them into a complete system of twenty-two signs, all 
consonants. 

The linear alphabetic system with its twenty-two letters, 
written from right to left, was I'vidently the achiev('ment of 

3y'/s7'^oi0‘9s-A'+s5y'T 

/‘rcm “ Syriu'\ r^>/. f {IShruirif Orienfu/isfr Paul ilt'uthurr, Paris) 

rilK AHIKAM INSCKll’TJON OF BYBIA’S low n.( . 

The insf tiption re.uls ; “ 7 'he eotfin whirh | Jt]tol»iial. son ol Ahirain, kinj4 of 

Bylilus, niadc for his father as liis abode in eternity. And if any king or any governor 
or any army eommander attac ks Hylihis and ex]>oses this roftin, let his judieial 
sc'eptre he broken, let liis royal throne be overthrown and let peace Hc'c* from By bins ; 
and as for him, let a vagabond [?( effac e l.jis insc*ri[)tion ! - -Journal^ plmcrican 

Oriental Society, vc:»l. 67 (ic^47), pp. 155-6 

Byblian Phoenicians. Right-to-lcft scripts presumably have 
their beginnings as carved scripts and run in that direction for 
the convenience of the stone carver ; left-to-right scripts repre¬ 
sent pen-and-ink beginnings. Other Phoenicians, those of 
Ugarit, achieved another system along a different line. Taking 
over the alphabet, they wrote it with a stylus on clay tablets, 
thus turning it into the actual cuneiform (wedge-shaped) signs 
which they had been using.^ The Ugarit tablets, discovered 

* Cf. David Diringcr, The Alphabet (New York, I94<S), p. 2cX) ; Robert II. 
Pfeiffer, Ancient Alphabets (Cambridge, M.ass., 19477, Els. X, XI. 

* Johannes P^riedrieli in Dcr alie Orient, vol. xx.xiii (1933), Nos. 1-2, pp. 18-34; 
Zellig Harris, A (irammar of the Phoenician Tan^uage (New Haven, 1936), pp. i 1-17, 
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in 1929 and sul)sequent years, arc in this hitherto unknown 
script. They date from the early fourteenth century, some are 
earlier. In 1949 a smiill taldet was discovered at Ra’s al- 
Sharnrah dating from this period and containing the oldest 
known ABC', all twenty-two letters in exactly the sam<‘ order 
as in Aramaic and Hebrew. "J'he arranjr(*ment is different in 
Arabic, which adds six l(‘ttc‘rs, all consonants : ///, dh^ z (lisping 



ahTr am SARC 0 PHA( i t^ S 
Now in Nationiil MiiseuTii, Beirut 

The lid liear.s (Uic* of the inai<>r Phoeiiieian inscriptions. Tlie front slnovs Alnrani 
f>n ji lhrt)iie, reserved for the tU*ilies, h('ltiinj.j a lotus (lowtu* and a c*up. In trout 
of him stands a s<.‘rvant holdinj.^ a naj)kiii W'ith on<* hand and chasing the tlies 
oil a fotnl tahle with the other. Two other .stu'vants <*arr\' food, lollowt’d hy four 
personages renderinjj; homage as if to a deity 


modifications of /, d, t respectively), d (modification of s), kh 
and (harder forms of h and Besides these two systems of 

writing devised by C anaanites, these people possessed several 
other more complex scripts of which they invented one. This 
was a syllal)ary which originatt'd about 2100 B.C., modelled to 
some extent after the Kgyptian and comprising about a hundred 
symbols. This pseudo-hieroglyphic script is represented by 


t Diringcr, p 275. 
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inscriptions — all on stone or copper — discovered in Byblus 
(1930) * and embodying one of the oldest monuments of Phoe¬ 
nician speech (ra. 1375). It was later displaced in official 
correspondence by Akkadian cuneiform, in which the Tell 
al-'Amarinah letters were inscribed. Other attempts at alpha¬ 
betic writing were made in the course of the second millennium 
in Palestine. By 1000 B.C., however, the various alphabets, 
the Phoenician excepted, seem to have passed into oblivion. 
The triumph of Phoenician \vas complete. The oldest fully 
intelligible Canaanite alphabetic text was found by Dunand in 
the Byblus acropolis, a five-line inscription engraved on a lime¬ 
stone block mentioning construction of a wall by Shafat-ba'al, 
son of Eli-ba'al,2 son of Yehi-milk - all three kings of the city. 
Its attribution to the seventeenth century is probably high.*^ 
The characters are certainly more archaic than those of the 
longer Ahlram inscription found by Montet (1923) in Byblus 
and now attributed to the eleventh century. 

Literature Such abundance of scripts in the second millennium leaves 
no doubt that the age was one of cultural pluralism and cross¬ 
fertilization in which Mesopotamian, Egyptian and Phoenician 
scientific and religious ideas were interchanged. Not much, 
however, of this literature survived. Phoenicians wrote on 
perishable material, papyrus, and carried on largely business 
transactions. Ironically the people who perfected the earliest 
system of alphabetic writing left so little by way of written 
records. The greatest number of texts are late, dating from 
the fifth to the second pre-Christian centuries. In their home¬ 
land we have no Photmician inscriptions after the time of Christ. 
In its western form, Punic, the language was spoken as late as 
the advent of Islam. It was Greco-Phoenician bilinguals dis¬ 
covered in Cyprus and Malta that started French and other 
scholars in the mid-eighteenth century on their efforts at de¬ 
ciphering the language, culminating in the publication and 
interpretation of extant texts by the German orientalist Gesenius 
in 1837. 

Ugarit Happily much of the best in Canaanite literature was 

adopted by their Hebrew cousins and neighbours and thus 

’ Maurice Dunand, Byblia Grammaiq (Beirut, 1945), pp. 135 seg, 

* Another Byblian king with the same name left ati inscription in Phoenician 
alphabet on a statue of Pharoah Osorkon ca. qoo B.c. ; Conteneau, p. 255 

^ Dunand, Byblia Grammata^ pp. 146 seg, j cf Diringer, p. 206. 
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preserved in sacred writings. This is especially true of the 
lyric pieces and wise sayings — borrowed in Proverbs, the 
Psalms and the Song of Songs — and the mythological com¬ 
positions embedded in Genesis and the Prophets ^ — a fact 
not fully recognized until the discovery of a forgotten city, 
IJgarit. 

In 1929 an accidental find at Ra’s al-Shamrah ^ north of 
al-Ladhiqiyah (Latakia) by a Syrian peasant resulted in digging 
a mound of sup^erimposed cities by a French archaeologist ^ 
which restored an important portion of the long-lost Canaanite 
literature. The earliest settlement goes back to the latter part 
of the New Stone Age. By the late third millennium the 
Canaanites had established a firm foothold in Ugarit and in its 
port, now al-MTna al-Bayda’ (the white haven). The two 
temples of Baal and Dagon go back to the early second millen¬ 
nium. Around 1400 B.C. Ugarit, which owed its j:)rospcrity to 
the commerce which flowed through it and through its port, 
enjoyed its heyday. Its cultural relations with Crete were strong 
and enduring. Its king was then Niqmad (Niqmadda, venge¬ 
ance of Hadad), whose royal p;)alace had its column bases over¬ 
laid with silver. 

Most pyrecious among the varied finds which the site has 
yielded are clay tablets bearing alphabetic script in cuneiform 
style. They were found in the temple area. Copied in the early 
fourteenth century, the originals were composed considerably 
earlier. The language is a Canaanite dialect. The material 
is mostly religious and ritual. An espyecially significant poem 
deals with the yearly struggle of the vegetation deity Aliyan 
Baal {baaly lord) and his adversary Mot {mot, death). Mot 
first vanquishes Baal, as is appropriate in a land where summer 
drought puts an end to vegetable life, but with the renewal of 
the rains in autumn Baal scores his victory over Mot. Basically 
this is the Phoenician story of Adonis and the Egyptian story 
of Osiris. 

Close parallels and analogies in both language and thought 
exist between certain p)ieccs of Ugaritic literature and the Book 
of Job. Correspondence in vocabulary, metre and literary 

* See below, pp. 138 seq. 

^ Cape of the fenneL’; ugarit, “fieldoriginally a Sumerian loan word. 

, 3 F. A. Schaeffer in Syria^ vol. x (1929), PP* 285*97; Schaeffer, Ugariticay 

pp. 3 seq. 
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structure, between it and the Hebrew Psalter, is striking. 
Parallelism constitutes both Ugaritic and Hebrew poetry.* 

Though not within Phoenicia proper, this international em¬ 
porium of old was certainly within the orbit of Phoenician 
culture. At one time it was attached to Beirut, as a letter of a 
king of Beirut to his son, governor of Ugarit, indicates.^ First 
ruined by earthquake and fire about 1365, it was again de¬ 
stroyed by the Sea Peoples around 1200 ^ never to rise again. 

Other than Ugaritic our primary literary sources for Canaan- 
ite religion are scanty. Greek writings, including tho.se of 
Philo of Byl)lu.s and Lucian of Samosata (now Sumaysat) in 
North Syria, are late and vague. Old Testament material 
suffered from the hostile attitude of its Hebrew authors ; data 
from early Christian fathers is second-hand. These sources 
together with the recent archaeological discoveries indicate that 
basic in the C.anaanite religion is the worship of the forces of 
growth and reproduction on which depends the very existence 
of an agricultural, stock-raising community in a land of limited 
and uncertain rainfall. The same holds true to a large extent 
of all Semitic religions. The ("anaanites presumal)ly borrowed 
from the cults and rituals of their Bal)ylonian and Egyptian 
neighbours, but they also lent. 

Outstanding among the features of this Semitic fertility cult 
are mourning for the death of the vegetation divinity, rites to 
enable him to overcome his antagonist — the god of death and 
the underworld — and thereby ensure sufficient life-giving rain 
to produce the new year’s crop, and finally, rejoicing at the 
lamented god’s restoration to life. The marriage of the restored 
god, Baal, with the goddess of fertility, Ishtar, results in the 
green that covers the earth in spring. Sublimated and spiritual¬ 
ized, this sacred marriage becomes later the union of Jehovah 
with His people. The conception of the dying and rising god 
becomes a vital and cherished part of the Christian tradition 
Associated with the idea of the periodic dying of vegetation 
in the summer heat and its revival in spring is the element of 
the renewed vigour of the victorious sun emerging from the 
apparent defeat of winter. This was embodied in the early 

* See below, p. 140. 

^ Ch. Virolleaud in Syria, vol, xxi (1940), pp, 247 seq, 

^ See above, p. 93. 
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Tammuz ^ myth. The Canaanites called this deity lord, 

which was borrowed by the Greeks and made Adonis. In 
Egypt he was identified with Osiris. As Adonis he became the 
most famous of all Syrian deities. His cult became well estab¬ 
lished in Greece in the fifth century. The Phoenicians localized 
his episode with Ishtar, the Lady of Byblus, at Afqah, the 
source of the river now called Nahr Ibrahim. Here, high up in 
the Lebanon, while hunting the wild boar, Tammuz was tusked 
and borne dying to his distressed mistress.^ Since then the 
river has seasonally run red with his blood.^ (Modern archaeo¬ 
logists spoil the story by pointing to the red soil washed down 
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by spring floods.) While Tammuz lingered in the underworld, 
all plant life on earth languished. Dead he remained until 
Ishtar penetrated into the nether world and recovered him. 
Rites commemorating his death developed at Byblus, five miles 
north of the mouth of the river, and involved a search for him 
by the women. The annual feast lasted for seven days. Wild 
with joy on his restoration, women devotees sacrificed their 
honour and men their virility and served in the temple as self- 

* Akkadian dumu-zt, faithful son, of Sumerian origin. The name has survived 
in that of the fourth month of the Semitic year, seventh of the modern Arabic 
calendar, which was dedicated to his worship. 

^ On a carved rock at al-Ghinah, 12 miles from the coast .south of the river, 
Tammuz is seen struggling with the boar. 

3 Another version of the myth changes Adonis, whose Phoenician epithet was 
Nea'man, into an anemone. To this day, the anemone is called in Arabic shagd^iq 
al-Numdn, the flower stained with the blood of Adonis. “ Anemone ” came through 
Greek, nu man through Syriac. 
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made eunuchs. Marshalling the gods of Canaan before Satan, 
Milton ■ thus alludes to the cult of Adonis : 


Thammuz came next behind. 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea. supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 

T'he Adonis-Ishtar cult flourished till Roman days. Lucian, 
an interesting Syrian author and traveller, visited the temple 
at Byblus and in his De Dea Syria (§ 6) describes its rites : 

... in memory of this calamity they beat their breasts and wail every 
year, and perform their secret ritual and signs of mourning through 
the whole countryside. When they have finished their mourning and 
wailing, they sacrifice in the first place to Adonis, as to one who has 
departed this life : after this they allege he is alive again, and exhibit 
his effigy to the sky. They proceed to shave their heads, too, like the 
Egyptians on the loss of their Apis. The women who refuse to be 
shaved have to submit to the following penalty, viz., to stand for 
the space of an entire day in readiness to expose their persons for hirc.^ 

Not limited to plants, the cycle of life and death embraced 
man and resulted in emphasizing the sexual aspect of life. 
This found expression in the institution of sacred prostitution 
connected with the fertility cult. An ancient Semitic practice, 
sexual licence was a prominent feature of agricultural festivals 
among many other early communities in both the Old World 
and the New. Babylon, Cyprus, Greece, Sicily, Carthage and 
other localities experienced it.^ The Hebrews maintained 
“temple-harlots’’.'^ Some old South Arabian temples had 
attached to them a numerous body of female servants. An 
early Arab historian speaks of harlots (baghayd) at Hadramawt 
who “dyed their hands with henna and beat their drums” at 
the news of the death of the Prophet Muhammad.^ Corinth 

^ Paradise JLost, Bk. I, 11 . 446-52. 

* Herbert A. Strong, Phe Syrian Goddess, cd. John Gar.stang (London, 1913), 
p. 46. 

3 Herodotus, Bk. I, ch. 199; Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. i, § 20; Bk. VI, ch. 2, 
§ 6; Baruch 6 : 43. ■* Ezek. 8:14; Mic. 1:7; Deut. 23 : 18. 

s Ibn-Hablb, Kitab al-Mufiabbar, cd. Use Lichtenstadter (Hyderabad, 1942), 
pp. 184-9: cf. Tabari, Tdrikk al-Rusul w-al-Muluk, ed. M. J. de Goeje, vol. i 
(I/Cyden, 1890), pp. 2014-15; Joseph Chelhod, Zc Sacrifice chez les Arabes (Paris, 
I 9 SS), PP- 15s 
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had a temple of Aphrodite (Venus), Ishtar’s correspondent, with 
a thousand female slaves which gave the city a reputation for 
immorality that lingered till the rise of Christianity.^ The cult 
in Greece had its beginnings in the fifth century and may have 
been introduced from the East. In the case of the Phoenicians 
the prolonged absence of a considerable part of the male popula¬ 
tion on sea journeys undoubtedly contributed to the accentua¬ 
tion of the practice. The right of the wedding guests to kiss 
the bride may be considered a vestige of this early licence. The 
shearing off of the hair, still observed by Christian nuns on their 
dedication to the Divine Bridegroom, may be a remnant of the 
practice of the symbolic shearing off of the woman’s hair to 
which the pre-nuptial prostitution of ancient times was com¬ 
muted. Circumcision, another ancient Semitic practice, began 
presumably as a sacrifice to the goddess of fertility and fur¬ 
nished a tribal mark. As the Lebanese and other Semites 
adopted Christianity they abandoned it. It persists in Islam 
and Judaism. 

The Egyptians had a parallel to the Tammuz-Ishtar myth 
in the Osiris-Isis case, which obviously had Semitic origin 
According to Lucian (§ 7) the Byblians maintained that Osiris 
was buried in their town. The passion of Osiris, one of the 
most sacred of Egyptian stories, involves the dismemberment 
of his body and its deposit under a tamarisk tree in Gubla — 
according to a late source.^ Naukratis, possibly a Phoenician 
colony in its origin, had an Aphrodite-Astarte temple in 688. 
Kanopus, another possible Phoenician colony on Egyptian soil, 
had a temple dedicated to Herakles,^ undoubtedly Milk-qart 
of Tyre. 

A Semitic religion, the early Canaanite form was basically 
and essentially nature worship with two central deities known 
by varied names but fundamentally the Father Sky and the 
Mother Earth. In general their gods personified the forces 
of nature, more particularly rain and vegetation. In Ugarit 
the sky god, whose most likely abode was Afqah, went by 
the name of El, the mother goddess by that of Ashirat. El, the 
deity of the Canaanite-Hebrew world, was the creator, the 

* i Cor. 6;9“20; 2 Cor. 12:21. 

^ Plutarch, De Iside ei Ostride, § 15. The tamarisk (Ar. atkl, ultimately from 
Eg. *asr) has been associated with the god of the dead; Saul and his sons were 
buried under such a tree (i Sam. 21: 33). 3 Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 113. 
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father of gods. He was old of years and stood at the head of 
the pantheon. In the Aramaean pantheon Hadad, the god of 
storm and fertility, was the supreme and most colourful deity. 
Next to K 1 in command stood Aliyan,^ young and vigorous. As 
!6aal (lord), AHyan became localized and served as guardian of 
a city. Rain and crops were under his jurisdiction. Springs 
and rivers were within his control. Festivals humoured and 
sacrifices propitiated him. Fundamentally sacrifice was a feast 
shared by the worshipped and the worshipper — a communion. 
In the lack of any graven image the Canaanite god was sym¬ 
bolized by a pillar or stone. 

EEs consort was Asherah (athiraf) of Ugarit, not to be 
confused with Ashtart. Ashtart (^ashtart, \zthtarf) of Ugarit 
and Tell al-^^marinah was the Ishtar of the Assyro-Baby- 
lonians. .She was the mother goddess and, unlike other god¬ 
desses, had an independent existence by herself. The Hebrews 
called her Ashtoreth ashtdreth, plural ^ashtdrdtk) ^ and the 
Greeks Astarte. Taken over by the Greeks and fused with 
their Aphrodite, she became the most renowned of all fertility 
goddesses. As Baalat {ba lat^ mistress, lady) she became local¬ 
ized and functioned as patroness of a city. Beirut had a Baalat 
for patroness whose real name remains unknown. As in the 
case of the male deity, the name of the female deity was sup¬ 
pressed, even forgotten. But the name of Baalat Gubla is 
known, Ashtart, wife of the Adon {adhdfi) of the city, its lord 
par excellence, who goes back to Mesopotamian origins.-^ 
Ashtart's name was-borne by the local goddesses associated 
with the Baals at the Canaanite ‘‘high places”, which seem to 
have exercised special fascination over the minds of the Hebrews, 
necessitating repeated denunciation by the Prophets.^ Elul, 
the sixth month and the height of summer, was dedicated to 
this goddess ; for it was in this month and through her powers 
that the ripening of vegetable life — represented by Tammuz — 
took place. In addition to Baalat, Ashtart bore the title Malkat 

* See above, p. 127. Aliy an, unrelated to Heb. *efyon, most high, Gen. 14: 18. 
Some scholars consider Aliyan son of Baal; Conteneau, p. 80; cf, Millar Burrows, 
IVkai Mean l^hese Stones (New Haven, 1941), p. 225. 

* I K. II : 5, 33 ; 2 K. 23 : 13. The name occurs in South Arabic as *Athtar, 
from a stem “to be rich, to irrigate’’, applied to a male deity. This is the one 
divine name common to all Semitic peoples. 

5 See above, o. 1 10. n. 1. 
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(queen), recalling the “queen of heaven Her characteristics 
were shared by Anat Qanat')^ Aliyan Baal's sister, who in an 
inscription is called the “lady of heaven". Anat is given the 
epithet of virgin and is considered a warrior. Anat-Ashtart 
was both a life-giver and a life-destroyer. Love and war were 
equally prominent in her attributes. The Egyptians adopted 
this Phoenician goddess under the name Anta. 

Another prominent name in the divine hierarchy was Milk- 
qart (Melkarth), “the king of the city" — Tyre. “ King" as an 
appellative for the male deity and “queen" for the female were 
carried over into C'hristian vocabulary. Tyre celebrated an 
annual feast in honour of its divine patron ; its most distin¬ 
guished monarch, Hiram I, built him a temple. Under Tyrian 




Museum^ Ameruan Ufi/versity of Beiruf 

A COIN OF TYRE, 303 b.c. 

Obverse shows Melkarth, bearded, riding right on a hippocamp with curled 
wing. In right hand he holds reins, in left hand strung bow ; below the hippocamp 
two lines of waves and dolphin facing right. Reverse shows owl standing right, 
head faring, wdth crook and flail over left shoulder 


influence his cult became dominant in Phoenicia and wide¬ 
spread abroad. Especially popular was he in the Phoenician 
colony Citium (Cyprus) and with the Greeks who identified 
him with their Herakles. The identification of Melkarth with 
Moloch or Molech of the Old Testament, to whom children were 
sacrificed, is questionable. The sacrifice of the first-born was an 
ancient Semitic rite. The Amorites practised it. Jar burials 
of infants have been discovered at sanctuaries and at founda¬ 
tions of homes in Palestine and other localities. Abraham’s 
substitution of the ram for his eldest son Isaac marks the be¬ 
ginning of a cultural stage in Semitic development in which 
human sacrifice was considered no more acceptable ; but echoes 
of the institution continue to reverberate on the pages of 

* Jer. 7:1?; 44: 17 -^ 9 , 25 - 
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the Old Testament * despite the drastic priestly legislation 
against making children “pass through the fire to Molech”.^ 
In the case of the Phoenicians, whose careers exposed them to 
unusual hazards by sea and land, there was special reason for 
indulging in propitiating the stern deity through the most 
precious thing they possessed. In the sixth century before 
Christ the practice was entirely abandoned by them. In 
Western Kurope offering human sacrifice to appease the gods 
lingered for centuries after Christ. 

Among other deities mention should be made of Eshmun, 
especially venerated in Sidon,^ Rashaph and Dagon. Beirut 
had a sanctuary for Eshmun, The Maronite chapel of Mar 
Ilyas south-east of Sidon may mark the site of his temple. In 
many statements of classical writers this deity is equated with 
Asclepius, god of healing, who was represented by two serpents 
coiled on a staff, still used as a medical insignia. A Sumerian 
deity of healing had the same symbol. Traces of the serpent 
cult appear in the brazen figure erected by Moses in the wilder¬ 
ness.^ In foretelling His crucifixion Christ compared it with 
the lifting of the brazen serpent .5 Eshmun’s name was borne 
by late Phoenician kings, Eshmun-'Azar (Eshmun helps).^ His 
worship in Cyprus and in Carthage, where he ranked high, is 
attested by the occurrence of his name compounded with names 
of persons. He also figures in an inscription from Sardinia. 
Rashaph (“the luminous**) may have had some connection 
with fire and was also a god of death and fertility. He was 
worshipped by the Amorite conquerors of Babylon and in 
Ugarit, The Egyptians of the New Empire adopted him as 
Ershop ; the Greeks identified him with Apollo. Inscriptions 
from Palestine and Cyprus bear his name. The Israeli govern¬ 
ment has changed the place name Arsuf to Reshef on the 
assumption that it is a modern vestige of the ancient god. 

Dagon (Dagan) was likewise worshipped by the Amorites 
in the third millennium before Christ and in Ugarit, where his 
temple has been excavated. Judging by the name, he was a 

* Gen. 22 : 6 seq, ; 1 K. 16 : 34 ; 2 K. 3 : 27 ; 21:6; Ps. 106 : 38; Jer. 7 ** 3 ^ J 
Ezek. 16 : 21. 

* Lev. 18 : 21 ; 20: t-5. 

^ See above, pp. 98-9. Name may be analysed into zsm’un, our appellant, the 
one invoked. Num. 21 : 8, 9; 2 K. 18 : 4- 

^ John 3 : 14, 15. * See below, p. 165. 
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god of grain. The Philistines adopted him as a fish god and 
made him their national deity.’' 

To provide the deity with a domicile was the basic idea in 
the construction of a temple. Here the god resided in the same 
sense as any human being did in his own home. Through the 
temple a point of contact was provided between the human and 
the divine, enabling the human to establish personal relationship 
with the divine. Oldest among the Canaanite temples thus far 
found are those of Jericho and Megiddo ; they go back to the 
early third millennium. The antique type consisted of a single 
room with a door on the long side. After the mid-second 
millennium the structure became more elaborate. The chief 
feature of such a temple, as revealed at Ugarit and other sites, 
were the rock altar, the sacred pillar, the sacred pole and the 
subterranean chambers. Of these the altar, on which the sacri¬ 
fice was offered, was unquestionably the most important. The 
sacred pillar or stone ^ represented the male deity and may have 
been of phallic origin. A collection of about twenty pillars 
came to light (1936) in a sanctuary at Gubla in the general form 
of obelisks, the highest of which was about ten feet. Beside the 
sacred pillar stood the sacred pole or tree.^ Veneration of trees, 
usually oak or pine growing near a spring or the burial-place 
of a saint, has been practised until the present day by Moslems, 
Christians and Druzes in Syria, Lebanon and Palestine. Rags 
tied to a sacred tree at Afqah can still be seen.'^ 

The underground chambers were probably used for oracular 
responses. Libation tanks and bowls decorated with serpents, 
incense bowls and incense stands have been found suggesting 
practices for which such objects were used. Remains of shrines 
with platforms on which the worshippers washed their feet 
before prayer imply that ablution, an indispensable adjunct to 
Judaic and Islamic ritual prayer, was not unknown to the 
Canaanites. Canaanite incense stands were borrowed by Greeks 
and Etruscans. 

To the Canaanites in general the sacred pillar and pole 
evidently sufficed and obviated the necessity of indulging in idol 

* Judg. 16: 23; i Sam. 5:2-7; i Ch. 10: 10; i Macc. 10 : 84; 11:4. 

* moffebdk, pi. ma^sebdth (from stem ndfob^ to .stand), translated “ image 
“ pillar” in HoiS. 3:4; 2 K. 10; 27; Gen. 35 : 14 ; 2 Sam. 18: 18. 

3 asherdh, pi. asherimt translated “grove” in i K. 16:33; 2 K, 23:6-7; 
Is. 27: 9; prohibited in Deut. 12 : 3; 16: 21. See above, fig., p. 129, 



From “ VlUusiration ", no, 4693 


THE BAAL (ALIYAN) OF UGARIT (RA’S AL-SHAMRAH) 

With the right hand the god brandishes a club; with the left he holds the 
stylized thunderbolt. In front of him stands a king of Ugarit whom the deity 
protects 
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making. Small images in bronze representing Baal standing 
with an uplifted right arm brandishing a thunderbolt were in 
vogue. The goddess was commonly represented naked with 
arms hanging at the sides or holding the breasts as if providing 
nourishment. Many such figurines in metal or clay have been 
found. But they all seem to have been household rather than 
temple images. They were cherished for their magical efficacy. 
The educated worshipper considered the statue simply the abode 
of the deity ; the layman may have considered it itself the deity. 

Aside from urban temples the Canaanites maintained local 
shrines, mostly open-air sanctuaries, on hilltops. In many cases 
the shrine was probably nothing more than an altar with its 
accessory, the sacred stone. These were the '‘high places” 
repeatedly and violently denounced by Old Testament writers.^ 
The ritual and festivals of the Israelites were in part taken from 
the older and more cultured inhabitants of the land — the 
Canaanites.2 Certain aspects, such as sacrifice, go back to a 
common Semitic origin.^ 

Like their contemporary Semites, the Phoenicians showed 
no keen interest in life after death and formulated no clear ideas 
about it. Reward and punishment — not so much for social 
behaviour as for observance or non-observance of the ritual — 
consisted of physical or material gain, or lack of it, on this earth 
in terms of health, wealth, prosperity, progeny and the like. 
With the body were often buried a lamp, a jar, a platter and 
other receptacles of food and drink,^ attesting to a vague belief 
that the dead would still enjoy some state of life conceived upon 
an earthly pattern. Women were interred with their beads and 
other ornaments, men with their weapons. In Byblus as in 
Sidon special care was bestowed on the burial-places. In 
sepulchral inscriptions the grave is called a resting-place.^ The 
huge stone sarcophagus of Ahiram, decorated with a funeral 
procession with wailing women and gift-bearing servants, indi¬ 
cates a desire to preserve the body.^ Embalming was not prac¬ 
tised except in the case of certain Canaanite kings under 
Egyptian influence. 

The Hebrews, it should be remembered, entered the land 

' 1 K. 13 : 2 ; Jer. 32 : 35 ; TIos. 10: 8, ^ Burrows, p. 234. 

3 Cf. Rene Dussaud, Le Sacrifice en Israel et chez les Pheniciens (Pdris, 1914), 
pp. I seq. “♦ See above, facing p. 59, fig. 

5 Cooke, pp. 27, 31, 61, 70; ^ See above, p. 125, fig. 
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of Canaan as Bedouins. In their early career as settlers they 
had no pattern to follow but that exemplified by the natives. 
As we learned before,* they received their new language and its 
alphabet from the Canaanites. They had to wait until they 
acquired the art of writing from their neighbours before they 
could produce a literature of their own. The earliest fragments 
of Hebrew secular codes were of Canaanite origin. Canaan 
also taught Israel farming and other necessities of settled life. 
With farming and through intermarriage the Canaanites im¬ 
parted those religious practices considered essential for fertility 
and for insuring good crops. This meant taking over, almost 
wholesale, a body of old rites, ceremonies and institutions in¬ 
cluding wooden poles and ‘‘highplacesThe struggle between 
Baal and Jehovah was hard and protracted. The acknowledg¬ 
ment of Yahweh as the supreme deity did not preclude con¬ 
sidering the local deities as controllers of land productivity. At 
times the Hebrew deity acquired many attributes of Baal which 
made him lord of heaven, sender of rain, controller of storms. 
Hebrew parents often named their first-born after Yahweh, but 
the younger after Baal. It should, however, be added that later 
on the Hebrew prophets rose in their thinking into hitherto un¬ 
known heights regarding the nature of God and His attributes 
and the character of man’s relation to Him. Indeed, they were 
the first in the history of thought to think of God in terms of 
oneness and of social righteousness and to emphasize conduct 
rather than cult on the part of man. 

The belief that the proper way of worship was to sacrifice 
an animal and to offer at the sanctuary gifts from the products 
of field and flock was universal among the Semites of the Fertile 
Crescent. Not only was Solomon’s Temple designed and exe¬ 
cuted by Phoenicians but its ceremonies were partly prescribed 
by them. Its music and songs followed Canaanite patterns.*^ 
The ritual prohibitions in the Pentateuch imply that before 
they were forbidden those practices were adopted by the Hebrews 
from their neighbours and later considered by the leaders as 
inconsistent with the tendencies of the Hebrew religion. The 
seemingly strange taboo against seething a kid in his mother’s 
milk was wrongly explained until the literature of Ugarit re¬ 
vealed its practice there. 

* Above, pp. 125, 126-7. * Cf. above, p. 133. ^ See above, pp. 106-7. 
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Canaanite literary influence was a corollary of the religious 
and linguistic dependence. With the ritualistic and ceremonial 
borrowings went hymns and poems carrying along stylistic de¬ 
vices, figures of speech, special expressions and even direct 
quotations.^ Traces are apparent particularly in the Song of 
Songs, the Psalms and the Proverbs.^ In the Ugaritic literature 

rider of the clouds'’ is an epithet of Baal as it is of Jehovah 
in Hebrew (Ps. 68:4) ; a Ugaritic text makes thunder the 
voice of Baal. This Psalm, together with Psalms 18 (cf. 2 Sam. 
22), 68, 88 and 89, abounds in Canaanistisms. The last two 
Psalms are expressly attributed in their headings to authors 
with Canaanite names. In Job (37 : 2-5) and Psalms (29 : 3-5 ; 
104 : 7) thunder is made the voice of Jehovah. Psalm 29 in its 
entirety is of clear Canaanite origin, a modified hymn to Baal. 
Leviathan is called the ‘'writhing serpent” in both literatures 
(Is. 27 : i).^ This monster of the sea is a seven-headed creature 
who reappears centuries later in Herakles' Hydra.^ Daniel 
(“El has judged”), a Ugaritic hero corresponding to the Daniel 
of the Story of Susanna, “judges the case of the widow, adjudi¬ 
cates the cause of the fatherless” as God does in Psalm 68 : 5 and 
as the righteous do in Isaiah 1:17. 

More than that, Phoenician literature served as a channel 
for tiansmitting Egyptian literary models and bits of didactic 
writings. Among the many passages in the Proverbs suspected 
of Egyptian origin those of chapters 15 : 16-17 ; 17:1; Ecclesi¬ 
astes 4 : 6 and of chapters 22 : 17—23 : 17 may be cited by way 
of illustration.^ The Egyptian literature itself, for nearly five 
hundred years beginning about 1300 B.C., is characterized by a 
wealth of alien words, mostly Phoenician.^ 

With the decline of Phoenician commercial activity, conse¬ 
quent upon Greek competition, and with the decay of Phoeni¬ 
cian cities' independence resulting from Assyrian encroachment, 
Phoenician cultural influence began to shrink throughout the 
Mediterranean area. 

^ Consult above, p. 128. 

* Albright, Archaeology and JReligiony pp. 15, 128-9. 

3 Cyrus H. Gordon, The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anal (Princeton, 1943), 
p. xii. + Cf. above, p. 118. 

* Consult E. A. Wallis Budge, The Teaching of Amen-em-apt (London, 1924), 
p. 103; W. O. E. Oesterley, The Wisdom of E^pt and the Old Testament (London, 

^927), PP- 4b, 61 

* Adolph Ernian, Tie JLiteratur der Aegypter (Leipzig, 1923), p. 5. 
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Througiiout the third pre-Christian millennium the dominant 
cultural group of Western Asia was the non-Semitic Sumerians, 
originators of the Euphratean culture. The cuneiform system 
of writing which they invented, certain religious and spiritual 
concepts which they evolved and part of the literature which 
they developed became, through their Babylonian and Assyrian 
successors, part of the heritage of the Syrians, including the 
Phoenicians and Palestinians. The Akkadian (Babylonian) 
language with its cuneiform characters became the international 
vehicle for diplomatic and commercial thought throughout 
Western Asia. Hence its use by Phoenician kings in their 
correspondence with Egyptian Pharaohs in the 'Amarinah age.^ 
Tammuz, the picturesque and favourite Phoenician deity, bore 
a Sumerian name.^ Mesopotamian stories about the gods, in¬ 
cluding those of creation and the flood, found their way into the 
Judaeo-Christian-Moslem literature. Borrowed Sumerian and 
Akkadian words survive in Arabic until the present day.^ 
Ethnically and linguistically the Lebanese were closer to the 
Mesopotamians than to the Egyptians, geographically farther 
away. 

Sargon I {ca, 2250) of Akkad,^ first great Semitic figure in 
history, claimed dominion ‘‘from the upper sea to the lower 
sea” and comprising “the cedar forest and the silver moun¬ 
tains but the reference was probably to the Amanus rather 
than the Lebanons. A successor of his, Naram-Sin {ca, 2170), 
likewise claimed rule over the entire land “ up to the cedar 
forest ”.6 In fact the political and military pressure from the 

‘ See above, pp. 82'3. * See above, p. 130, n. 1. 

» Ar. haykal (temple, cf. above, p. 106) passed directly from Sumerian to 
Canaanite; Ar. kursi (chair), najjdr (carpenter), sunduq (box) came originally 
from Sumero-Akkadian words; lawh (board) from Akkadian. 

* Agade, north of Babylon; Gen. 10: 10. 

* Anno Poebel, Historical Texts (Philadelphia, 1914)# PP- * 7 ^- 

* Ignace Gelb, Hurrians and Subarians (Chicago, i:944)> PP- 35’7* 
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east did not begin to tell until first the decline of Egyptian and 
Hittite powers and then the rise of the Assyrian empire. It was 
during the Assyrian imperial period that Mesopotamian rulers 
formulated the policy of reaching westward to seize the Mediter¬ 
ranean termini of the trade routes. 

From the upper reaches of the Tigris Assyria made her first 
but premature essay as a world power when in 1094 Tiglath- 
pileser I made a brief descent on the Mediterranean coast and 
occupied Aradus. From this city he enjoyed the novelty of a sea 
trip to Simyra, killing en ro%ite a horse of the sea*', a dolphin. 
He received tribute from two other prominent cities, Gubal and 
Sidon, and cut logs of cedar for the temple of his gods.^ 

The trans-Euphratean domain of Tiglath-pileser was soon 
lost and no attempt was made at its recovery until the days of 
Ashur-nasir-pal 11 (883-859), whose reign marks the beginning 
of a military and political renaissance in the history of Assyria. 
Following the same route as his predecessor this monarch 
marched (879) against North Syria, to which the natural routes 
from the Mesopotamian area led, entered Lebanon and ad¬ 
vanced along the coast without much resistance. This was the 
first full-dress invasion of Syria from Mesopotamia, correspond¬ 
ing to that of Thutmose III of Egypt some six centuries earlier. 
From the opulent and prosperous Phoenician cities, however, 
he received the usual tribute, indicating nominal acquiescence 
but not real subjugation. On a stone inscription in the temple 
of his distant capital he proudly recorded : 

I seized the entire extent of the Lebanon mountain and reached 
the Great Sea of the Amurru country. I cleaned my weapons in the 
deep sea and performed sheep-offerings to (all) the gods. The tribute 
of the seacoast — from the inhabitants of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, Mahal- 
lata [?], Maiza [?], Kaiza [?], Amurru, and (of) Arvad which is (an 
island) in the sea, (consisting of): gold, silver, tin, copper, copper 
containers, linen garments with multicoloured trimmings, large and 
small monkeys, ebony, boxwood, ivory from walrus tusk — (this ivory) 
a product of the sea, — (this) their tribute I received and they embraced 
my feet.^ 

Under Ashur-nasir-pal and his son Shalmaneser III (858-824) 
Assyria blossomed into an imperial world power. Its military- 

* Daniel D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia^ vol, i 
(Chicago, 1926), § 302, * Pritchard, p. 276, 
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minded people perfected siege equipment — such as storming 
ladders, battering rams — and practised methods of sapping 
and Undermining walls and towers. For them as Mesopo¬ 
tamians it was comparatively easy to reduce North Syria. The 
Mounts of Lebanon for a time constituted the limits of their 
reach. 

In 855 Shalmaneser III fought the great battle of Qarqar in 
the Orontes valley against a coalition of twelve Syrian kings 
headed by the Aramaean Ben-Hadad of Damascus and includ¬ 
ing Ahab of Israel and representatives of Tyre and other 
Phoenician city-states who contributed contingents. In all 
60,000 troops confronted Shalmaneser at Qarqar and the contest 
ended evidently in a draw. That there was no decisive victory 
for the Assyrian as proclaimed in his inscriptions may be inferred 
from the fact that he returned again and again intent upon 
complete subjugation of the entire land. In 842 Shalmaneser 
received the nominal submission of the Phoenician cities. Here 
are his words : 

In my eighteenth year of reign I crossed the Euphrates for the 
sixteenth time. Hazael of Aram trusted in the mass of his troops, 
mustered his armies in great numbers, made Mount Saniru, a moun¬ 
tain peak at the front of the Lebanons, his stronghold. . . . His 
orchards [al-Ghutah] I cut down. I advanced as far as Mount Hauran. 
Countless cities I destroyed, I devastated, I burned with fire. Their 
spoil, without number, 1 carried off. To Mount Ba‘li Ra*si a head- 
(land)* of the sea, I marched. My royal image I set up there. At 
that time I received the tribute of the men of Tyre, Sidon and of Jehu, 
son of Omri.^ 

As the Phoenicians in the past bowed their heads before Tyre’s 
the storms of invasion from Egypt and Hittiteland so did they 
. now bow them before the storm from the east. By paying tribute 
they purchased immunity from undue interference and hoped 
for part compensation by an expanded market for their trade. 
Meantime the empire built by Ashur-nasir-pal and .Shalmaneser 
at the expense of Syrian and Lebanese states was falling into 
decay, not to be renovated till a century later by Tiglath-pileser 
III 3 (745-“727) and his successor Shalmaneser V (727 -722). With 

* Probably that of Carmel; Shalmaneser left an inscription at the mouth of 
the Dog River also. 

* Luckenbill, vol. i, § 672. ^ “Pul” of 2 K. 15 : 19; cf* * 9 * 
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these two kings a new era in the Assyrian empire began. Syria 
was reconquered. Tribute was received by Tiglath from Matan- 
baal of Aradus, Shitti-baal of Byblus and Hiram II of Tyre. 
This Hiram was also king of Sidon and held the Phoenician 
settlements in Cyprus. Tiglath’s son Shalmaneser, according 
to Syrian annals cited by Josephus,^ overran Phoenicia and its 
cities, some of which, notably Tyre, had again revolted. Egypt, 
which had lain dormant for a long time, was again on the scene 
checking Assyrian penetration. Internal difficulties facilitated 
the invader’s task. Sidon, Tyre on the mainland, and Acre, 
eager to free themselves from the financial control and leader¬ 
ship of Tyre on the island, acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Assyrian ; more than that, they furnished him with a fleet of 
sixty ships manned by some 800 oarsmen. The fleet was 
scattered in an engagement with the islanders but enough of 
the troops were left to maintain a blockade from the shore. The 
wells within the walls of the island city sufficed for actual needs 
and the five-year siege ended, with the death of Shalmaneser 
(722), in an honourable treaty. 

The pro-Egyptian king and defender of Tyre Elu-eli (my 
god is god, Assyr. Luli, 725-690) emerged as the dominant 
figure on the coast. He imposed his authority over the adjacent 
part of Phoenicia and tried to regain Cyprus, which had been 
captured by the Assyrian Sargon II (722-705) undoubtedly with 
the aid of Phoenician ships. Sargon held the rest of Phoenicia 
in peaceful vassalage. His successor Sennacherib (705-680) 
faced early in his reign another one of those recurring insurrec¬ 
tions apparently planned by the redoubtable Tyrian monarch, 
encouraged by Egypt and involving Ascalon and Ekron. In 
the course of a swift campaign, the Assyrian army in 701 de¬ 
feated the Egyptian before Ekron, ravaged Judaea — though 
its king Hezekiah was not exactly a member of the league — 
and chased Elu-eli across the sea to Cyprus. In his place the 
pro-Assyrian Ittobaal ^ of Sidon was installed. Elu-eli’s summer 
house in Lebanon was burned by the invader and his vineyard 
was trampled down. Assyrian troops climbed the high slopes, 
working their way up by spears or clubs and resting under the 
cedars, to a castle on the tree-clad summit whose guards were 

* Antiquities^ Loeb Classical Library, Bk. IX, ch. 14, $ 2. 

* Lurkenbill, vol. ii, § 309. For etymology of name see above, p. loo, n. i. 
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led manacled to Sennacherib. This monarch was probably 
responsible for one of the Assyrian steles at the Dog River. He 
used Phoenician shipwrights and sailors for further exploits in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Sidon also submitted to Sennacherib in 701 and when it Sidon and 
rose against his son Esarhaddon in 675 it was destroyed; its , 
buildings were levelled ; its wall was torn and cast into the water. 

Its king, Abd-Melkarth, fled into the midst of the sea but was 
fished out and beheaded. A fort named Kar-Esarhaddon, with 
an Assyrian governor and foreign population, was erected close 
by to overawe the neighbourhood.* No destruction could have 
been made more complete. Those of Sidon’s inhabitants who 
were not killed or deported fled to neighbouring towns. Aradus’ 
king Yakin-el delivered his city to Esarhaddon and with it his 
daughter. Other Phoenician towns, under the leadership of 
King Baal of Tyre, submitted to Esarhaddon. A solemn treaty 
of commerce and vassalage was signed only to be broken by 
the Tyrian king as soon as he considered it opportune to throw 
off the foreign yoke. In 672 the indomitable Tyre again revolted, 
allying itself with the Ethiopian king of Egypt, Tirhaka. The 
Assyrian victory is commemorated by a stele at Sinjirli (ancient 
Sham^al) in North Syria, where Esarhaddon stands holding on 
a leash both Baal of Tyre and Tirhaka of Egypt.^ As a matter 
of fact the Egyptian Pharaoh was not captured and Tyre 
probably remained inviolate at this time also, for in 664 Esar- 
haddon’s successor, Ashur-bani-pal, again “came down like the 
wolf on the fold“. With the subsequent storming of the city, 
however, the fatal blow was dealt. Thus did the mistress of the 
Mediterranean, after alternately accepting and rejecting As¬ 
syrian domination, at last succumb. In fact its fate had been 
sealed earlier, when Damascus, centre of Aramaean power, was 
overthrown in 732, and when ten years later Samaria, capital of 
Israel, was occupied. The division of the Hebrew monarchy 
into Israel and Judah, at times allies but more often enemies, 
paved the way to their final destruction separately by Assyria 
and Neo-Babylonia. The reduction of Syria and Palestine left 
no hope of recovery for Lebanon. The long-standing Assyrian 


* Pritchard, pp. 290*1. 

* A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria (New York, 1932), p. 3 ^ 4 ; 
Ancient History^ p. 499. See above, fig., p. 90* 
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objective — control of the east-west trade — was finally attained. 
The Assyrians were now poised for an offensive against their 
rival Egypt to determine who was to be supreme in West Asia. 
Esarhaddon reduced Lower Egypt, and in commemoration 
thereof set a stele near that of Rameses at the Dog River depict¬ 
ing himself standing in majesty above an inscription reporting 
the capture of Memphis and of Tyre. ^ Ashur-bani-pal (668-626) 



overran Upper Egypt. Therewith the Assyrian empire reached 
the limits of its expansion. Nineveh, **the bloody city'* of 
Nahum (3 : i), now lorded it over Western Asia and a part of 
Africa. 

Assyrian supremacy in Western Asia was brought to an end 
with the destruction of Nineveh in 612, when a new Mesopo¬ 
tamian power, called Neo-Babylonian or Chaldaean, arose under 

* Of the six Assyrian steles at the Dog River this bears the only legible inscrip¬ 
tion; Luckenbill, vol. ii, §§ 582-5; Franz H. Weissbach, Die Denkmater und 
Jnschriften an der MUndung des Nahr-el-Kelb (Berlin, 1922), pp. 27-30, Pis. XI, 
XII; Rene Moutcrde, Lc Nahr el-Kalb (Beirut, 1932), p. 81, PI, VI. 
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the leadership of Nabopolassar (625-^05). As heirs of the As¬ 
syrians the Neo-Babylonians claimed sway over Syria and the 
coast. Egypt meantime had succeeded in shaking off Assyrian 
rule and was again ready to contest with Mesopotamia hegemony 
over the intermediate area. By and large Lebanese cities tended 
to gravitate more toward the orbit of the southern neighbour. 

Egypt struck first. Its armies led by Pharaoh Necho marched 
triumphantly as far as Carchemish (Jarabulus) on the Euphrates, 
where they were routed in 605 by Nebuchadnezzar, son and 
future successor of Nabopolassar.^ Nebuchadnezzar pushed 
southward and in 597 captured Jerusalem. Following the 
established pattern, the Phoenician cities reluctantly acknow¬ 
ledged Babylon's sovereignty, retaining their home rule and 
enjoying quasi-independence under tribute. Like a field of 
wheat they bent before each successive storm but never broke. 
Gradually they became as restive under the new master as under 
the old. Counting on Egyptian aid, an anti-Babylonian coalition 
was organized of Tyre, Sidon, Edom, Moab, Ammon and 
Judah. Jeremiah’s advice (ch. 27) went unheeded. To meet 
the challenge the energetic Nebuchadnezzar appeared in person 
at the head of a strong army and established headquarters at 
Riblah, south of Hims by the Orontes. Thence he dispatched a 
column for the reduction of the Phoenician cities and for the 
final conquest of Judah. The Egyptian army under Hophra,^ 
Necho's successor, made a token attempt against the Baby¬ 
lonians but soon withdrew to its home.^ Again Egypt proved 
to be a “broken reed”.*^ Jerusalem, which stood at the head of 
the coalition, fell in 586, thus terminating the career of the 
Kingdom of Judah. The turn of Tyre, which headed the league 
of Phoenician cities, came next. Its king, Ittobaal (Ethbaal) IL 
undertook the most effective preparations possible for resistance. 
EzekiePs prediction (ch. 26) was fulfilled only in part and in 
relation to mainland Tyre : 

8 He shall slay with the sword 
Fhy daughters in the field : 

And he shall make a fort against thee, 

And cast a mount against thee. 

And lift up the buckler against thee. 

* Jer. 46 : 2; Josephus, Apion, Bk. I, ch. 19. 

» “ Apries^* of Herodotus, Bk. IJ, ch. 161 ; Diodorus, Bk. I, ch. 08. 

3 Jer. 37 17. ^ Is. 3 ^ J ^ 
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9 And he shall set engines of war against thy walls, 

And with his axes he shall break down thy towers. ... 

11 With the hoofs of his horses 

Shall he tread down all thy streets : 

He shall slay thy people by the sword, 

And thy strong garrisons 
Shall go down to the ground. 

But the island city was spared. By retreating entirely to it, 
where military means effective on the mainland could not be 
employed, the Tyrians withstood the siege for thirteen long 
years (585-572) — a record hard to match in the annals of war¬ 
fare.* Even then the city was not stormed but rather offered a 
nominal submission. The siege was lifted and a choice number 
of the aristocracy were carried off as hostages. The military ex¬ 
ploits were commemorated on two steles at the Dog River. The 
inscription duplicates that left by Nebuchadnezzar on a rock at 
Wadi Barissa (Brissa) near Riblah, where the invader in one 
place stands before a cedar and in another wards off a springing 
lion : 2 

(Trusting) in the power of my lords Nebo and Marduk, I organized 
[my army] for a[n expedition] to the Lebanon. I made that country 
happy by eradicating its enemy everywhere, ... I cut through steep 
mountains, I split rocks, opened passages and (thus) I constructed 
a straight road for the (transport of the) cedars. ... I made the 
inhabitants of the Lebanon live in safety together and let nobody 
disturb them. In order that nobody might do any harm (to them) I 
ere[cted there] a stele (showing) me (as) everlasting king (of this 
region). 3 

The “everlasting*’ rule of Babylonia lasted but fifty-eight 
years. One of the nobles taken as hostages, probably a son of 
Ittobaal, succeeded to the Tyrian throne as Baal II. Two 
other hostages, of undoubted loyalty, followed as kings. The 
last, Hiram II, was in the fourteenth year of his reign when 
Cyrus, founder of the Persian empire, captured Babylon in 
539—538 and seized its king Nabonidus.-^ Therewith Phoenicia 
and its neighbours passed uneventfully and painlessly into 

> Herodotus, Bk. II, ch. 161 ; Josephus, Antigutiies, Bk. X, ch. 11, § i. 

* Dussaiid, Topographie^ p. 95. 3 Pritchard, p. 307. 

^ Josephus, Apion, Bk. I, ch. 21; Wallace B. Fleming, The History of Tyre 
(New York, 1915), pp. 45-7. It was Nabonidus’ son, crown prince Belshazzar, 
who on that festive night saw the “writing on the walT' (Dan. 5 : 5 seq^. 
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Persian hands. A record of Nabonidus reveals that under him 
the iron mines of Lebanon were operated.* The cedar forests 
continued to be exploited. De luxe articles and pieces of furni¬ 
ture in Mesopotamia, as in E^ypt and Palestine, must have been 
made from this wood. 

With the surrender of Tyre all but the last breath of Phoeni- Cultural 
cian national life was gasped. The key role in international *'®^‘^*^**®** 
trade had already been usurped on the sea by Greeks and 
Carthaginians, on land by Aramaean merchants. From the 
eighth century onwards the Greeks had planted colonies in 
Italy, the Aegean islands, Asia Minor and even in the Egyptian 
Delta. Thereby the Phoenician world — active, learned and 
animated — virtually came to an end. Love of adventure and 
quest of lucrative trade which, combined with a keen sense of 
curiosity, had constituted the main springs of Phoenician life, 
had by this time become dulled, but the Phoenician people 
maintained their individuality throughout the Persian period 
down to Alexander’s conquest. Before passing away, however, 
they had acquired and passed on from the many-faceted Assyro- 
Babylonian civilization innumerable elements — material, re¬ 
ligious and linguistic. Through Phoenicians and Greeks Europe 
was made richer by numerous plants and minerals as indicated 
by their names. Among such words arc carob, cassia, chicory, 
crocus, cumin, hyssop, jasper, mandrake, nard, salfron, sesame, 
gypsum and naphtha. In measuring time all modern peoples, 
Eastern and Western, adhere even today to the duodecimal and 
sexagesimal systems of Mesopotamian invention. The division 
of the year into twelve months and the week into seven days 
has survived in our reckoning. Our twelve signs of the zodiac 
are almost the same as those of Assyria. Many of the existing 
systems of weights and measures come from the same source, 
through the same channels. 

* Raymond P. Dougherty, Records ^rom Erech (New Haven, 1920), No. 168, 

T. 17. 
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A COIN OF ARADUS 

Obverse and reverse of a silver stater of Aradus, early fourth century B.c. The 
head is that of a male deity, laureate, hair and whiskers dotted. The reverse shows 
a i^alley with figurehead on prow* and an inscription probably sigriifying “ from 
(or of) Aradus ’* 


C:HAFTER X 


A PERSIAN PROVINCE 


The arrival of the Persians — an Indo-European people — on 
the Mediterranean coast marked the end of the Semitic hege¬ 
mony, a hegemony that was not to reassert itself until the rise of 
the Moslem Arabians over a thousand years hence. The empire 
founded by Cyrus (550-530 B.C.) was so enlarged by his son 
Cambyses and by Darius as to extend from the Hindu Kush 
and beyond the Indus to the Aegean and from the Caucasus to 
the Indian Ocean. For the first time that vast area was brought 
under one central political administration, and a strong one at 
that. The far-flung parts of the empire were linked by a new 
system of roads,' with stations for royal messengers. A uniform 
metallic currency was introduced. Aramaic became so wide¬ 
spread in use as to constitute a sort of lingua franca for the 
entire realm. The two great cultures of the age, the Semitic 
and the Indo-Iranian, were afforded the earliest opportunity to 
interact if not to fuse. 

Darius I (521-485) divided his empire into twenty satrapies 
(provinces), the fifth of which comprised not only Lebanon and 

Cf. Esth. 8; 9*10. 
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Syria-Palestine but also Cyprus. Sidon was chosen as the 
capital, provided with a royal residence for the use of the satrap 
and the emperor, when on a state visit, and with a royal park 
for recreation. This capital meantime served as an autonomous 
city-state, one of four into which Phoenicia was subdivided, the 
others, in the order of their importance, being Tyre, Aradus 
and Byblus. The miniature city-states retained their native 
kings who persisted in issuing their own coins. Among the 




From Mauriee Dunanei, “ Fouilles de Hyblos " 
{Paul Gfuthnfr, Parts, 1937)1 9 ^ 


PHOENICIAN COIN OF THE PERSIAN PERIOD, 340 b . c . 

Obverse of this silver stater, enlarged to double its size, shows a Phoenician 
galley ; below, a hippocamp. Reverse shows a lion attacking a bull. The inscription 
reads adramalek king of gebal fByblus] 


kings that of Sidon held on state occasions the seat of honour 
next to the emperor, followed by the king of T. yre and then the 
heads of other states.' Thus once more did Sidon rise to a 
position of pre-eminence.^ 

The Phoenician cities materially profited by the Pax Persica 
and the new facilities of communication and shared in the result¬ 
ant expanding economic life. New and wider rnarkets in which 
their neighbours, the Aramaeans, offered stiff competition, 
served to compensate in part for the loss of old ones. 
Phoenician settlements make their appearance in Palestine, and 
Memphis in Egypt reveals a quarter called Tynan after the 

Herodotus, Bk. VIII. ch. 67. ^ Eisckn, pp. 61-3. 
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Phoenicians who dwelt in it.* Such Lebanese quarters exist 
today in New York, Sao Paulo and Buenos Aires. Nor did the 
seemingly inexhaustible revenue from their trees cease. The 
cutting was granted as a concession by Cyrus to the Jews and 
the transportation was carried on by men of Sidon and Tyre.^ 
Evidently such forests were considered state domain. In an 
inscription commemorating the founding of his royal palace at 
Susa, the greatest monument of the capital, Darius boastfully 
declares, “The wood called naurina [cedar] from a mountain 
called Lebanon, from there it was brought ^’.3 

As masters of the largest and best-equipped fleet the Phoeni¬ 
cians notably contributed to the Persian war effort. Their ships 
constituted the backbone of the entire Persian fleet with the king 
of Sidon as a sort of admiral. Without their active aid Cambyses 
probably could not have conquered Egypt (525). Their vessels’ 
service was voluntarily offered ; the city-states must have con¬ 
sidered themselves as allies rather than vassals. Meantime 
they probably “made money” on “war contracts” and on the 
Persian fleet in their waters. When Cambyses solicited their 
aid against Carthage, Tyre’s noblest daughter, they flatly re¬ 
fused ; for they w^ere bound by treaty to the Carthaginians and 
would “not attack their own sons”.-* But they participated 
wholeheartedly in the world-shaking events connected with the 
Greco-Persian wars. Perhaps they saw therewith an opportunity 
to deal a damaging blow to their traditional maritime rivals. In 
all they provided 207 ships and took part in the renowned naval 
battles opposite Miletus (494) and at Salamis (480) and in many 
others which netted for Persia various islands of the Aegean 
and cities on the European shore. The entire war has been 
characterized as mainly a contest between the two sea powers 
of Greece and Phoenicia. But when as a result of the defeat at 
Salamis Xerxes unjustifiably ordered a number of Phoenician 
officers beheaded, the rest withdrew under the cover of night 
and sailed back home.^ For fifteen years thereafter we hear of 
no Phoenician ships in Persian service. The prize of valour, 
according to a Greek historian, was accorded to the Athenians 
for the Greeks and “to the Sidonians for the barbarians”,^ the 

' Herodotus, Bk. II, oh. 112. * Ezra 3:7. 

3 V. ScheiJ, Memoires de la mission arch 4 ologigue de Perse^ vol. xxi (Paris, 
*929), pw 19. Herodotus, Bk. Ill, ch, 19. 

5 Herodotus, Bk. VIII, chs. 89-90. ^ Diodorus, Bk. XI, ch. 13. 
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Sidonians* * * § ’ here being a generic name for the Phoenicians.* 

Not only as warriors but also as engineers and builders did 
the Phoenicians distinguish themselves in these wars. They 
helped in the construction of the pontoon bridge across the 
Hellespont over which Xerxes’ army crossed into Europe.^ 

When the canal was cut through the isthmus joining Mt. Athos 
to the mainland, they made their portion of the cutting as wide 
at the top as was required at the bottom, manifesting “in this 
the skill which they were wont to exhibit in all their under¬ 
takings 

Further evidence of autonomous conduct on the part of Federation 
Phoenician city-states is provided by their attempt at federation 
and the rise of Tripoli as its seat. Originally consisting of three for inde¬ 
separate settlements of Sidonians, Tyrians and Aradians, this 
triple city coalesced into one in the first year of the reign of 
Artaxerxes III Ochus (359-338) and was given a Semitic name, 
“Athar” or the like, as the name appears on a native coin of 
189-188 B.C. The Greeks called it Tripolis (Ar. Atrabulus, collo¬ 
quial Trabulus).^ In this newly created town the four Phoenician 
city-states held an annual council in which some three hundred 
delegates participated .5 The council discussed problems of 
common interest. It was at one of these meetings in 351 that 
the decision was made to proclaim full independence. 

For a century and three-quarters Persians and Phoenicians 
had managed to live together rather peacefully and advantage¬ 
ously. But by 360 Phoenician loyalty began to waver. King 
Straton ^ of Sidon, known as the Philhelene, entered into 
friendly relations with the Athenians who exempted all Sidon¬ 
ians in Attica from the usual tax imposed upon foreigners. 
Evidently Greco-Phoenician trade relations were by this time 
entering on a new phase, that of cordial reciprocity, and Phoeni¬ 
cians in large numbers were settling in Greece, especially in 
Piraeus, where they maintained places of worship and inter¬ 
ment. Phoenician sepulchral inscriptions have also been found 
in Athens .7 But Straton’s move to shake off Persian allegiance 

* See above, pp. 97 “8, * Herodotus, Bk. VII, ch. 34. 

* Herodotus, Bk. VII, oh. 23. 

^ George F. Hill, Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Phoenicia (London, 19 ^Q)> 

§ 48. s Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 15; Diodoru.s, Bk. XVI, ch. 41. 

* Phoen. *Abd-*Ashtart, slave of Ashtart. 

7 Corpus Inscriptionum Semiiicarum, part I, vol. i (Paris, 1881), Nos. 114-21. 
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was not sufficiently serious to make it successful. In the follow¬ 
ing decades Phoenician city-states continued to show signs of 
restlessness. They resented the high-handed and arrogant 
manner of treatment accorded them by Artaxerxes* satraps. 
Increased taxation was a concomitant evil. The Phoenicians 
must have then sensed that the Persian sun was on the way to 
its setting. 

Starting in the Sidonian quarter of Tripoli, the revolt against 
Artaxerxes rapidly spread until it involved the entire Lebanese 
coast. As usual, encouragement came from Egypt. The centre 
of the uprising soon shifted to Sidon itself under its king, Tennes. 
There the people cut down the trees in the royal park — a retalia¬ 
tory measure still resorted to in Lebanon — and set on fire the 
hay stored for the use of the Persian cavalry.* Hurriedly they 
procured mercenaries, triremes, arms and provisions and made 
ready for the ensuing struggle. Artaxerxes lost no time either. 
He set out from Babylon with an army of 300,000 foot, 30,000 
horse, 300 triremes and 500 merchantmen.^ While he was on 
the march, his satraps qf Syria and Cilicia, who were trying to 
suppress the rebellion, were being chased from Lebanon. Nine 
leading Phoenician cities expelled the Persians and declared 
themselves wholly independent. On hearing the news of the 
advance of Artaxerxes in person at the head of a mighty host, 
Tennes lost heart and unsuccessfully sought personal safety by 
betraying his city. Its people, however, resolved to die as free 
men, especially after five hundred of their notables carrying 
olive branches had approached Artaxerxes and were shot down 
by him. In their hour of desperation they burned all ships in 
the harbour, lest some citizen might be tempted to escape, and 
shut themselves in their homes while raging fire devoured them 
and their possessions.^ More than 40,000 are said to have thus 
perished. Artaxerxes found a purchaser for the funeral pyre, 
for it contained quantities of melted gold and silver. A few 
Sidonians were taken prisoner and carried away into Babylon. 
The entire city, once mistress of the Mediterranean, went down 
in ashes (350) and deprived the learned world of its records. 
For the second time Sidon was practically wiped out of existence.^; 
With the destruction of Sidon, shortly to be followed by the 

* Diodorus, Bk. XVI, ch. 41. ^ Diodorus, Bk. XVI, ch. 40. 

3 Diodortis, Bk. XVI, chs. 43-5 ; Ei^len, pp. 75-7. See above, p. 145. 
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destruction of Tyre,» the last breath of national life was snuffed. 
Overawed by the tragic fate of their leader the rest of the cities 
capitulated. I he Persian hold on the coast, bought at such a 
high price, turned out to be temporary. In eighteen years the 
entire empire was to crumble to pieces under the blows of an 
unexpected invader from the West. 

What effect the impact of Persian culture had on Lebanon Cultural 
through the two centuries of domination cannot be fully ap- 
praised. Our sources of information for the entire period are 
scanty, limited to a few coins, scattered inscriptions, Hebrew 
references and classical writings. But one fact is certain : the 



DOIjBI.E SHEKEE coin OE SIOON, ca. 384 370 B.(. 
diverse shows war galley with oars and double ruddery ; below double zigzag 
line of waves. Reverse shows the king of Persia in a car drawn by four ( ?) pacing 
horses, driven by a charioteer who leans forward. The king raises his right hand. 
Behind the car an Egyptian figure, wearing crown of Upper Egypt and waistcloth, 
holds in right hand a sceptre with animal’s head 


Lebanese culture remained essentially Semitic; the Syrian 
remained also Semitic of the Aramaic type, with probably more 
infiltration from the West — Greece — than from the East. 
Statues recently found in the ruins of a Persian official’s palace 
in Sidon follow the style of statues in the capital Persepolis ; 
but the numerous marble anthropoid sarcophagi found in this 
city ^ suggest that in the fourth century Attic sculpture was 
firmly established in the land. By that time the Attic drachma 
had become standard, having gained wide vogue in the fifth 
century. In those two centuries Greek earthenware found an 
expanding market throughout the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
Persian defeat in the wars with the Greeks further curtailed 
Phoenician trade in the Western area but stimulated Greek 

> See below, pp. 160-1. * See below, pp. 165-7. 
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trade in the Eastern. Those wars may be viewed as the military 
phase of the first major contact between East and West, a phase 
that was to be resumed soon by Alexander, then by Pompey and 
later by Mu'awiyah, Salah-al-Dln (Saladin), Coeur de Lion, 
down to Napoleon and Allenby. Other aspects of the contact — 
material and cultural - were being established throughout. 
Greece, which in the seventh century was still on the receiving 
end of the cultural line vis-a-^vis Lebanon, had by this time re¬ 
versed its position, shifting it to the giving line. In the sixth 
century Greek trading settlements make their appearance along 
the Syro-Lebanese coast. For at least a century before Alex¬ 
ander the coastal cities were sprinkled with Greek merchants 
and craftsmen. 
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A COIN OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT STRUCK AT ACRE 
(PTOLEMAIS-AKE) 

Obverse and reverse of an Alexander tetradrachm, ca, 327 B.c. Obverse shows 
head of HerakJes. Reverse shows Zeus sealed on throne holding sceptre in left, 
eagle in outstretched right 


CHAPTER XI 

ALEXANDER AND HIS SUCCESSORS, THE SKLEUCIDS 


Philip of MaceDON, who raised his country to the headship of 
the Greek states, had projected elaborate plans for the “libera¬ 
tion” of the Greek cities in Asia Minor held by Persia when an 
assassin's dagger cut short his life. More than that he had 
cherished eagerness to return the visit paid Greece by Darius 
and Xerxes. It fell to the lot of his more energetic and more 
illustrious son to execute those plans. 

Starting in the spring of 334 B.C. at the head of some 35,000 
men the twenty-year-old Macedonian crossed the Hellespont, 
swept through Asia Minor — then a province of the Persian 
empire —, and as he emerged from the Cilician Gates of the 
Taurus and traversed the lowlands of North Syria, he encoun¬ 
tered Darius III (336-330) with a motley host of at least three 
times that number. Writing about A.D. 70, the Jewish historian 
Josephus^ declared that all people of Asia “were convinced 
that the Macedonians would not even come to grips with the 

* AntiguitieSy Bk. XI, ch. 8, § 3. 
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Persians because of their great number”. The Greek historian 
Diodorus of Sicily» writing a century earlier, expressed in general 
the same view.' In 333, at Issus, a narrow defile where numerical 
superiority was further counterbalanced by skill in tactics, the 
Persian rout was complete. The king, who watched the battle 
from a gorgeous chariot drawn by four horses abreast, was 
driven with the remnant of his army in wild flight eastward, 
leaving the camp and even his harem behind. In commemora¬ 
tion of this victory Alexander founded on the site the city that 
still bears his name Iskandarunah (Alexandretta). Echoes of 
the first decisive victory, a foretaste of what was to come, gave 
new glory to the Greek name and filled Persian hearts with 
doubts if not with dread. 

Phoenician With a view to ensuring command of the sea and of all lines 
cities open communication behind him Alexander pushed south instead 

iheir gates , , ^ ^ , 

of pursuing the fugitive foe. Meantime he dispatched a detach¬ 
ment of cavalry up the Orontes valley to occupy Damascus, 
Persian headquarters in Syria. He himself followed the coastal 
route. One after the other of the Lebanese towns opened their 
gates before him. The king of Aradus, who controlled Marathus 
and other neighbouring cities, sent his son to meet the approach¬ 
ing victor, on whose head he in person placed a golden crown.^ 
Byblus and Berytus passed peacefully into Macedonian hands. 
Sidon, recently reduced to charred rubble,^ was in no position 
to resist; its fortifications were not rebuilt until Crusading 
times. Alexander offered the kingship of the city to two of its 
prominent citizens who had entertained his general, but they 
successively declined the honour on the ground that it was 
contrary to the laws of the land to elevate to the dignity of that 
office other than a member of the royal family, upon which the 
robes and insignia were presented to and accepted by a scion of 
the royalty, Abdalominus,^ who was then earning his livelihood 
as an employed gardener. 

Tyre in Only Tyre, currently queen of the coast and once the defier 

ruins of Shalmaneser and Nebuchadnezzar, dared shut its gates in 
the face of the invader. Was not its past experience enough to 

» Bk. XVII, ch. 32, § 4. 

* Arrian, Anahasu Alexandria Bk, XIII, ch* 2; Quintus Curtius, De rebus 

gestis Alexandri Magnif Bk. IV, §§ 5-6. 3 See above, p. 154. 

♦ Phoen. ‘bd-*lnm, servant of the gods; Diodorus, Bk. XVII, ch. 47 wrongly 
makes him king of Tyre, 
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give its people a feeling of invincibility vis-h-vis a hitherto un¬ 
known foe from Macedon ? The two-mile-long island city, 
surrounded by a wall that rose to a height of i 50 feet on the side 
toward the mainland, proudly anchored half a mile from the 
shore. The current in the straits ran swiftly and dangerously, 
especially when the south wind blew. Another line of defence 
consisted of the Tyrian ships, the pride of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean and the core of the Persian fleet, on the whole of which 
the city could count for support. Moreover, Tyre expected help 
from her neighbours to the north and was promised additional 
naval aid from Carthage by festal envoys who were then on the 
annual pilgrimage to the temple of Melkarth in the mother 
city.^ One after the other these advantages were nullified ; 
one after the other those expectations failed to materialize. 
The island was subjected to one of the longest and certainly the 
fiercest sieges in its history. Alexander was determined to make 
an example of the first city which dared oppose him. At a great 
cost in human life he started constructing a causeway 200 feet 
in width to link the island to the mainland — no precedent for 
such an attack exists in the annals of warfare. Stones he secured 
from the debris of houses on the mainland, wood from the 
Lel^anon. Inch by inch the causeway had to fight its way island- 
ward. Its workmen were protected from darts, stones and other 
missiles by suspended hides. Besides archers, slingers and 
divers to harass workmen and hinder the work, Tyrians fitted 
a horse-transport as a fire-ship with pitch, sulphur and other 
combustible substances to scatter fiery masses on the labourers 
and on their building material. But when they learned that the 
besieger had succeeded in enlisting the service of 80 triremes 
from Sidon, Byblus and Aradus and in reinforcing them with 
squadrons from Cyprus and Rhodes, they realized that they 
were doomed. Such of their wives, children and old men as 
could not contribute to the defence were sent away for refuge in 
Carthage. While the siege was on, Alexander took time to lead 
a hazardous campaign to chastise Arabian tribes in the Anti- 
Lebanon. 

For seven months ending in mid-July 332 the unhappy city 

* Obviously the traditional bond involving the payment of a part of a colony^s 
revenue to it.s mother city (see above, p. 120), in this case represented by Melkarth, 
had not yet grown lax. 

L.H.-M 
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repulsed repeated attacks by land and sea. At last it succumbed. 
Some 8000 of its citizens were slain in the conflict, 2000 crucified 
on the beach, 30,000 sold into slavery and a few thousand * 
were saved by the Sidonians who, “remembering their kinship 
with the Tyrians*' conveyed them stealthily to Sidon. A few 
who had taken refuge in the precincts of Melkarth’s temple 
were spared. Among them was the valiant defender and king 
of the city, Azimelcus.^ Proudly the conqueror marched into 
the city with his soldiers in full armour, offered sacrifices in the 
temple of Melkarth — equated by the Greeks with Herakles 
from whom he claimed descent — and celebrated his success 
with gymnastic games and a torch race.3 Thus ended Tyre’s 
historical role as an island fortress. Its siege was the last of 
those sieges of cities in Phoenicia in which natives fought 
valiantly against a foreign invader and of which history remem¬ 
bers many. 

Leaving the city half burned, largely ruined and almost 
depopulated, the victor pushed on to Gaza, once prominent 
among the five Philistine cities and now a leading depot for 
the products of Arabia. The city offered a resistance equally 
heroic though not equally long. Two months’ siege, in the 
course of which Alexander was slightly wounded, sufficed. 
Its population was sold into slavery. The way now lay open to 
Egypt, whose people peacefully exchanged masters. Another 
nail was driven into the coffin of Persian supremacy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. While in Egypt, Alexander laid the 
foundation of the city that still bears his name, Alexandria 
(al-Iskandarlyah), which in due course rose to eminence as a 
flourishing centre of international commerce and as a seat of 
Hellenistic culture, an Oriental successor of Athens.^ Rushing 
back he went through al-Biqa* and the Orontes valley, struck 
the Euphrates, traversed Mesopotamia north-easterly and 
forded the Tigris above the site of Nineveh. On the plain be¬ 
tween that site and Arbela farther east the last army raised by 
an Achaemenian — the dynasty that had produced Cyrus the 

* Cf. Curtius, Bk. IV, § 16 (where the figure is incredibly high, i5,o<X)); 
Diodorus, Bk. XVII, ch. 46; Arrian, Bk. II, ch. 24; Josephus, AntiquitieSy 
Bk. XI, ch. 8, § 3. ^ Phoen. *z-mlk, the might of the king [god]. 

3 Arrian, Bk. II, ch. 24. 

Curtius, Bk. IV, § 17; Arrian, Bk. II, ch. 27. 

5 Arrian, Bk. Ill, chs. 1-2. 
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Great and Darius the Great — was shattered (331). Darius 
himself escaped. He was pursued to Ecbatana (ancient capital 
of Media, modern Hamadhan), where he was transfixed by two 
conspirators (330).' The Macedonian thereupon considered 
himself the legitimate successor of the last Persian monarch. 

Not content, Alexander penetrated farther east, crossed the 
Jaxartes^ and then plunged southward through Kabul into 
north-east India. Murmurs of his tired army and generals 
began to be heard. He thereupon returned to Babylon, where 
he drank, caroused and planned further conquests. Fever cut 
short his life in Nebuchadnezzar’s palace in June 323, before 
he was fully thirty-three, leaving behind him a singular record of 
courage and physical endurance. In legend he became the hero 
of various cycles of romance. In the KoranIskandar dhu-al- 
Qarnayn (the two-horned) is invested with a divine commission. 

The reciprocity in Greco-Phoenician trade relations achieved East meets 
in the Persian period moved at a brisk tempo as a result of the 
Alexandrine conquests. Phoenician traders accompanied Alex¬ 
ander’s army even in its terrible march through Gedrosia 
(Baluchistan), and Phoenician seamen offered their services. 

Greek products and Greek cultural influences infiltrated into 
the entire Near Eastern area. Alexander, who had married the 
daughter of Darius, encouraged his officers and soldiers to follow 
his precedent and marry Asiatic wives. Unlike Xerxes, he tried 
to join Europe and Asia not with rafts and timbers and senseless 
bonds but by the ties of lawful love and chaste nuptials and by 
community of offspring.^ By way of implementing his vision 
of a world state, with universal laws, language and coinage, he 
planted seventy or more Macedonian settlements, which were 
increased by his Seleucid and Ptolemaic successors. Reinforced 
by Greek traders, craftsmen and businessmen, these cities became 
foci for radiating Greek religious, political, artistic and scientific 
ideas from the Syrian shore to India. The mark they left is 
indeed indelible. In turn the inhabitants of these cities received 
new ideas, assimilated strange cults, acquired foreign trade 
practices and became acquainted with commodities, goods and 

‘ Arrian, Bk. Ill, chs. 13 setj. 

* Modern Sir Darya, Ar. Sayhuii, an adaptation of Pison of (.*en. 2:11. 

3 18 : 82 se^. * See above, p. 153. 

® Plutarch, Complete Worksy Essays and Miscellanies (New York, I 9 ‘^ 9 ); b 
p. 164; df. Arrian, Bk. VII, ch. n. 
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precious stones hitherto unknown or unfamiliar. Gradually 
Greek became the language of learning throughout that entire 
part of the civilized world. When three centuries later Christ 
delivered His message in the vernacular Aramaic, it was rendered 
into Greek to reach the widest audience possible. This pro¬ 
vision of an opportunity for the fusion of Greek and Oriental 



From If tlliam Robert Rogers, “ History of A ncient Persia " 
by courtesy of Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE SO-CALLED SARCOPHAGUS OF ALEXANDER 

Pound in Sidon, now in Istanbul, this late fourth-century B.c. sarcopliaj^us 
very likely rei)resents battles between the Persians and the ^jreat Macedonian, but 
all ancient tradition points to ICgypt as the final resting-place of the conqueror. 
It may have been the work of the Phoenician governor of Sidon 

ideas and institutions resulting in a new type of culture, called 
Hellenistic, may be considered Alexander’s most enduring con¬ 
tribution to universal history. 

The hastily assembled far-flung Alexandrine empire fell to 
pieces at the death of its founder. His generals scrambled for 
its choicest bits. Out of the chaos four states emerged under 
four generals : Ptolemy in Egypt, Seleucus in the satrapy of 
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Babylonia, Antigonus in Asia Minor and Antipater in Mace¬ 
donia. ‘‘The great horn was broken ; and for it came up four 
notable ones, toward the four winds of heaven.” * Meantime 
the Phoenician cities were passing like a football from one general 
to another. Laomedon was the first general to obtain the govern¬ 
ment of all Syria ^ but in 320 he lost Lebanon and Coele-Syria 
to Ptolemy I, founder of the Greek dynasty in Egypt. Five 
years later Ptolemy in turn lost Phoenicia to Antigonus, who 
yielded it in 296 to Selcucus I, founder of the Syrian monarchy 
centred in Antioch. Ten years later Phoenicia once more passed 
into Ptolemaic hands, where it lingered in part or in whole till 
189. The boundary line between Syria and Lebanon shifted 
from time to time. Under Ptolemy I (d. 283) it reached north 
of Aradus and south of Emesa (Hims) ; around 250 it receded 
to the south of Beirut; twenty-five years later it again advanced 
to the north of Aradus. As of old, aggressive powders to the 
north and to the south, represented this time by the Seleucids 
and Ptolemies, were struggling for the possession of Phoenicia. 

In the eighty-eight years of Egyptian suzerainty (286-198) sidon 
Sidon reoccupies its position at the centre of the events’ stage. 

This is Sidon the third.^ It appears issuing its own coins and forefront 
retaining its kings, some of whom were high priests of Eshmun 
and Ashtart.^ The head of the city-state was still styled king.^ 

The Seleucid system of provincial administration was based on. 
that of the satrapies, in which local autonomy presented no 
incompatibility. Several of these Sidonian monarchs bore the 
name Tabnit or Eshmun-^Azar.^ Tabnit I styles both himself 
and his father Eshmun-'Azar I, priest of Ashtart. His name 
survives in that of a village, Kafr Tibnit, south-east of Sidon. 
Eshmun-*Azar II {ca. 280) extended his domain over Dor and 
Joppa (Jaffa), which once before belonged to Sidon.^ His 
elegant anthropoid sarcophagus was found in 1855 in the ancient 
necropolis near Magharat Ablun (Apollo’s cave) south-east of 

I Dan. 8 : 8. 

^ Curtius, Bk. X, § 2; Diodoru.s, Bk. XVIII, ch. i, § 3; Appian, Homaika, 

Bk. XI {Syrius)y § 52. 3 above, pp. 154, 145. 

^ Date of this d3Tiasty disputed. Cf. Raymond Weill, tr. Ernest E. Row, 
Phoenicia and Western Asia (London, 1940), pp. 190-1 ; Conteneau, pp. 65, 68. 

5 Consult above, p. 95. 

^ See above, p. 135. On “Tabnit** cf. “Tibni**, i K. 16: 21-2. 

7 Cooke, p. 32; Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, part I, vol. i, p. 15, 

11 . 19-20. Dor (Josh. II : 2Hs al-Burj near Tantura, north of Jaffa. 





From R. Dussaud et al„ “ La Syrie, antique «t m^dievale ” 
iPaui Geuthner^ Paris, 1931 ), P/, XXXI 

ASTARTE CROUCHING, SIDON, THIRD CENTURY b.c. 

The goddess, in bronze, is represented naked, crouching with the weight of the 
body on the right leg while the water of the bath is pouring on her shoulders. With 
her right arm she chastely tries to cover her breast 
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the city, together with the **sarcophagus of Alexander** * and 
many others. Six years later Renan ^ carried on extensive ex¬ 
cavations here. Several sarcophagi bear a human head or an 
entire recumbent body — some date back to the sixth century. 
That of Eshmun-^Azar bears on its basalt lid one of the longest 
Phoenician sepulchral inscriptions with the usual formulas 
aimed at preventing disturbance partly by imprecation and partly 
by the assurance that no treasure is buried with the corpse.^ 
For over a hundred years (198-82) Phoenicia was incor¬ 
porated in the Seleucid kingdom of Syria. The first serious 
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A SELEUCID COIN OF TYRE 

Obverse and reverse of a tetradrachm struck in Tyre 196 -i88 B.C. by Antiochus 
III. Obverse shows his head. Reverse shows seated Apollo on omphalos, resting 
left hand on bow and holding arrow' in extended right 


attempt at its acquisition was made in 218 by Antiochus III 
(223-187), who after the founder of the dynasty stood out as a 
great conqueror and was justly styled the Great. Antiochus 
overran Phoenicia and carried Seleucid arms nearly to the con¬ 
fines of Egypt but was checked on the battlefield of Raphia 
(Rafah) south of Gaza and compelled to withdraw north of 
Lebanon. His later operations, however, culminating in the 
battle of Paneas ^ in 198, effected more enduring results. In his 
wars with Rome he drew on the naval forces of Phoenicia, as 
Alexander and Xerxes had done before. Earlier Sennacherib 
had transported Phoenician workers to build him a fleet that 
went down the Tigris to the Persian Gulf for an attack on 
Elam .5 

The son of Antiochus the Great and his second successor, 

* See above, p. 164, fig. Twenty-six of these sarcophagi are in the National 
Museum, Beirut. 

^ Afisston, pp. 439 seg., Pis. XLI, XLII, XLIII. ^ Cooke, pp. 30-40. 

^ Ar. Baniyas, Caesarea Philippi of the Gospels. s Cf. above, p. 145. 
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From D-ussauds Deschamps £r=> Seyrij^^ “ La Syrie ” {Paul Geutkner, Paris) 


ANTHROPOID SARCOPHAGUS OF ESHMUN-'AZAR, KING OF SIDON 
Early third century B.c., now in the Louvre 
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Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164), having learned that Egypt 
was preparing an expedition to regain Coele-Syria and the 
coast — the main bone of contention —, struck first by land and 
sea, crushingly defeated the enemy in 169 at the frontier fortress 
of Pelusium ^ and captured the king himself. Lower Egypt 
fell entirely into Antiochus’ hands. 

The ruling ambition of this monarch was the welding to¬ 
gether of his multinational dominion into one cultural unit ; in 
this he was following the traditional policy of the house of the 
Seleucids. Hellenism was, of course, the common denominator 
on which all their subjects were expected to meet. The Phoeni¬ 
cians had no difficulty in making the necessary adjustment. Tyre, 
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A SHEKEL OF TYRE, 75/4 B-C. 

Obverse ynd reverse of un autonomous silver shekel struek at Tyre. Obverse 
shows bust of Melkarth. Reverse shows eap^le standing with right foot on prow 
of ship, palm branch over right shoulder. Date and ('lub (s3"mbolizing mint of 
Tyre) in left field. Phoenician letter between legs 


for instance, started holding periodical festivals in the Greek 
style, combining offering of sacrifice with pageants and gym¬ 
nastic contests. In 175 B.C. Antiochus in person attended such 
a festival. While there he executed the accusers of a usurping 
high priest of Jerusalem, Menelaus, who had stolen the holy 
vessels of the Temple, sold them to Tyrians and bought his 
acquittal by bribery. In protest the Tyrians held imposing 
funerals for the innocent victims.^ But the case of the Jews 
was different. Antiochus’ over-enthusiasm for Hellenism, and 
particularly his proclamation of himself as divine (Theos Epi¬ 
phanes, God manifest), provoked their Maccabean revolt — a 
revolt that was not suppressed until the days of Antiochus VII 

* Ar. al-Farama; Edwyn R. Bevan, 7 ^- 4 ^ House of Seleucus (London, 1902), 
vol. ii, p. 137; Polybius, Histories, Bk. XXVIII, ch. 18. 

^ Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XII, ch, 5, § i ; 2 Macc. 4 : 18, 32-49. 
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Sidetes (137-128), the last relatively strong man of the dynasty.* 
Autonomy As the Seleucid power declined, Lebanese mercantile cities 
pressed toward self-assertion and self-determination. In most 
instances the preliminary stage was the acquisition by a given 
city of the official recognition as asylosy inviolable. Probably 
such recognition was often acquired by purchase ; Tyre attained 
her autonomy thereby. Conjecturally the privileges of inviol¬ 
ability entailed protection against foreign attacks, most dreaded 
of which were those of pirates ; exemption, full or partial, from 
onerous royal exactions and arbitrary jurisdiction ; and serving 
as asylum for refugees fleeing political or financial oppression 
of the king or his agents. Such refugees would often increase 
the population of the city and enrich its economy.^ 
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A COIN OF BEIRUT 


Obverse* and reverse of a bronze coin of Berytus, second century B.c. On the 
obverse is a bust of Tyche with turreted crown; on the reverse, Baal-Beroth in a 
car drawn by four hippocampi. The inscription is in Phoenician and Greek 

First among the Phoenician cities to be granted the right of 
asylum, from Seleucus II Callinicus (246-226), was Aradus, 
worthy rival of Laodicea and Seleucia .3 She then coined large 
quantities of silver. Tyre, devastated by Alexander, followed, 
receiving the rights from Antiochus Epiphanes and from 125 B.C. 
onward enjoying complete autonomy. She started a large series 
of coins, occasionally in gold, bearing two legends, one in Greek 
acknowledging dependence on the Macedonian kings and the 
other in Phoenician expressing a measure of independence. 
Tripoli, Byblus, Sidon, Acre followed in the achievement of 
autonomy. They, together with Marathus and Berytus, issued 
coins bearing bilingual legends and heads of Seleucid monarchs.^ 

* For a complete list of Seleucid monarchs with their dates consult Hitti, 
History of Syria, p. 241, n. i ; p. 250, n. i; cf. A. Bouch^-Leclercq, Histoire des 
Seleucides (Paris, 1914), pp. 640-1, 

* M.’ Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 
(Oxford, 1941), pp. 844-6. 

3 Strabo, vol. xvi, ch. 2, § 14. ^ Bevan, vol. i, p. 229. 
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As autonomous states these cities could settle their local disputes 
without reference to the royal court. In one case Aradus took 
the liberty of destroying its adjacent competitor Marathus ^ and 
dividing its territory among the Aradians, but Marathus seems 
to have been speedily restored. 

But Phoenician autonomy now was not what it was before. 

While the shell was there, the substance seems to have gone. 

That driving force -— call it national feeling or, better still, civic 
pride — had departed. The ancient tradition was broken, 
broken for ever. With it much of the dynamic vitality that had 
characterized Phoenician activity since time immemorial was 
temporarily gone. 

The last hundred years of the dynasty relate a wretched Last con- 
story of confusion, civil wars and struggle of different claimants 

Seleucid 
kinpfdom 
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A COIN OF MARATHUS, 171/70 B.c. 

Obverse shows bust of Ptolemy VI ( ?), laureate. Reverse shows Marathus, 
drapery around middle of body and over left arm, holding aplustre in right hand. 
Name of mint in Phoenician letters on right; date on left (year S7) 



to the Seleucid throne. Lebanon shared in this state of anarchy. 
With the mountain itself the Seleucids had as little to do as their 
predecessors. Not only Jews were pressing in where Seleucid 
power was giving way, but Nabataeans on the southern fringe, 
Parthians on the north-eastern borders and Arabians on the 
south-eastern frontier were doing likewise. Around 70 B.c. an 
Arabian tribe succeeded in establishing its shaykhs as rulers of 
a new state centred in Emesa and professing only nominal de¬ 
pendence on Antioch. Another people, the Ituraeans, of Ara¬ 
bian stock but Aramaic speech, firmly established itself in 
Coele-Syria with Chalcis ^ ("Anjar) for stronghold. Ituraea at 
times included parts of Anti-Lebanon, HawTan and Palestine.^ 

> Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 12; RostovtzefF, p. 847. 

* Gr. for copper. The site is probably that of Zobah, capital of an ancient 
Aramaean kingdom of the same name. ^ Lk. 3:1. 
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At this time its people began to encroach upon the Lebanese 
coast. They overran the section between Sidon and Theou- 
prosopon,* the precipitous headland now called Ra’s al-Shaq"ah, 
north of al-Batrun,^ devastating the fields of Berytus and Byblus 
and earning the reputation of being professional robbers. Other 
Phoenician cities were regaining their local autonomy under 
what classical authors termed tyrants. Thus was Syria dissolving 
into its component parts. 

Tigranes Meanwhile an enemy was advancing from an entirely un- 

Jy Poj^p^y expected quarter, King Tigranes of Armenia. By taking ad¬ 
vantage of the Roman-Parthian struggle and allying himself 
with his father-in-law Mithradates of Pontus, on the south-eastern 
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A COPPER COIN OF ARADUS, 171/70 B.c. 

Obvt'rsc shows bust of Tyche, wearing turreted crown, necklace, hair rolled and 
in chignon at back, palm leaf over left shoulder. Reverse shows Poseidon seated 
on prow of a gallery, holding wreath in right hand, resting left hand on trident. 
Athena as figure-head fighting with spear or thunderbolt in right hand, shield on 
left arm. Date Ixdow in Phoenician letters 


shore of the Black Sea, Tigranes overran a large part of Meso¬ 
potamia and Media. By 83 B.C. he was wresting North Syria 
as well as C'ilicia,^ whose population was akin to the Aramaeans, 
from feeble Seleucid hands. Worn out with civil broils and 
dynastic feuds, the Syrians were in no mood to offer resistance. 
Even the Greek cities welcomed an opportunity to enjoy normal 
life again. All acquiesced in the new rule. From Syria Tigranes 
made his attacks on the coastal cities, reaching Acre ('Akka), 
then called Ptolemais after Ptolemy I, by 69 B.C. Under this 
‘"king of kingsas he pompously styled himself, the Armenian 
kingdom reached the apex of its power. Meantime Mithradates 
was annexing one after the other of the Roman provinces in 
Asia Minor.** At last the Roman legions caught up with him 
and chased him out of the land. His son-in-law, who offered 

* Phoen. P*ne-El (Penuel, Godvisage). ^ Strabo, Bk, XVI, ch. 2, § 18. 

3 Appian, Bk. XI, ch. 48. + Strabo, Bk. XII, ch. 3, § i. 
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him asylum, refused to deliver him. Rome declared war and 
Tigranes was forced to evacuate his conquests (69-68 B.C.). The 
Antioch district was thereupon reoccupied by a Seleucid prince, 
Antiochus XIII Asiaticus, whose rule (69—65) was contested by 
another Seleucid claimant, Philip II (68—64). These were the 
last two to wear the royal diadem of the house. By 64 B.C. the 
dashing Roman general Pompey had occupied Pontus, put 
Mithradates to flight and forced Tigranes to sue for peace, re¬ 
linquishing all claims to the conquered territory, Syria included. 
Phoenicia was occupied in that same year ; Palestine in the 
following.’^ A new and long era dawns, the Roman. 

V Josephus, AntiquitieSy Hk. XIV', eh. 4; Appian, Bk. XT, chs. 49-50. 
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shows Athena, armed, holding Nike in right hand, spear and shield in left. 


CHAPTER XII 


Trade 


ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL ASPECTS: HELLENIZATION 


The Hellenistic world, of which the Seleucid realm was but a 
part, had a certain measure of cultural uniformity based upon 
contiguity in geography and commonalty in the learned speech. 
It also enjoyed general similarity in the systems of coinage, 
weights and measures. Within the Seleucid realm itself the 
Sasanid system of provincial communication was not only 
maintained but improved, thus contributing further to the pro¬ 
motion of trade and industry. The Seleucids themselves pursued 
a conscious policy aimed at attracting to Syria-Lebanon Indian 
and Central Asian merchandise, for local consumption and for 
transit, and at promoting commercial and industrial relations 
with the Greco-Roman West. 

Articles like silk from the Far East, precious stones from 
Central Asia, pepper and cinnamon from India, myrrh and 
frankincense from Arabia, all once on the luxury list, were on 
their way to becoming necessities of life. Another element 
which grew in volume was the slave trade. The traffic in this 
commodity was brisk among the Hellenistic states and with the 
outside world. Successive wars supplied the market with an 
abundance of fresh recruits in the form of prisoners, while piracy 
added its quota of kidnapped victims. It may be assumed that 
the increased and enriched volume of trade in the Hellenistic 
area aroused Roman cupidity and stimulated the desire for the 
conquest of the East. 

Trade routes followed well-established time-honoured lines. 
Caravans starting from the south — Egypt, Petra, the Palestine 
coast — could pursue the shore route through Phoenicia, with 
Seleucia or Antioch for immediate goal, or could switch off 
from Megiddo or Tyre to Damascus — following the ancient 
great international highway.* Those starting from Phoenician 
cities could likewise follow the coastal route northward through 

* See above, p. 5. 
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Laodicea or turn off eastward toward Emesa; if they headed 
south they could switch off eastward near T3Te through Coele- 
Syria to inland centres. In northern Syria the international 
highway biforked, sending a branch westward to Asia Minor 
and the other eastward through Mesopotamia and Persia to the 



“silk highway” leading finally to India, China and the Far 
East. 

In its bid for transit trade Scleucid Syria-Lebanon had a 
worthy rival in Egypt. There Alexandria in particular was 
offering stiff competition ; while the reopening of the waterway 
connecting an arm of the Nile with the head of the Red Sea — 
a precursor of the Suez Canal — was encouraging trade in that 
sea and diverting traffic froni the Seleucid area. Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus (285-246)13 credited by classical h storians with the 
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building of the world-renowned lighthouse on the Pharos islet 
in Alexandria's harbour and the construction of a lock in the 
Nile-Suez canal, which projects enhanced Egypt’s maritime 
supremacy in the Eastern Mediterranean. 

In Hellenistic times the agricultural and industrial products 
of Syria-Lebanon-Palestine appreciably increased. New plants 
were introduced ; some were exchanged between East and 
West. Pistachio, for example, travelled from Persia (as the 
name indicates) to Syria, where it still flourishes in abundance, 
and thence into Greece and Italy. The grape wine and olive oil 
industry became more lively. The lumber industry flourished 
no less than it did in Pharaonic days. With no forests in Egypt 
the Ptolemies drew upon Lebanon for maintaining their naval 
power. The exploitation of Lebanon's forests was a prerogative 
of the sovereigns and the monopoly probably extended to 
cypress, fir and juniper. In the textile field Phoenicia main¬ 
tained its primacy. Purple-dyed stuffs remained in great de¬ 
mand. Phoenician manufacturers continued to exhibit the same 
measure of skill and technique associated with their name, 
adding variation in design to suit the tastes of a varied and ex¬ 
panded clientele. In glassware they upheld their ancient reputa¬ 
tion. Especially desired and highly prized was the glass product 
of Sidon and Tyre. Down to Roman days these two cities, 
whose beaches reputedly furnished sand especially adapted to 
fusing,^ supplied the world market with its finest glassware. 
What they and their sister cities manufactured and exported 
w^as of the cast variety; blown glass was not invented by 
them till late in the first pre-Christian century.^ In the earliest 
period of its use blown glass was more common in Phoenicia 
than in Egypt, a fact which argues against its invention in Egypt. 
Of course, the new invention did not entirely supersede the old 
process of modelling about a core or mould-pressing. 

The art of metalwork took long strides forward. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of Berytus was a source of iron supply.^ For economic 
purposes that metal was undoubtedly the most valuable. The 
Ptolemies evidently exploited not only the iron but the copper 
mines of the Lebanon. Another significant industry that 

* Consult Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 25 ; Pliny, Bk. V, oh. 17. 

* Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, p. 698, 

3 Cf. above, p. 18; below, p. 333. 
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flourished at this time was the preparation of papyrus rolls 
which, with parchment, were replacing clay tablets as writing 
material. Egypt, seconded by Palestine, supplied the world 
market. Our word Bible is derived from a Grqek word meaning 

papyrus after the Phoenician city 
Byblus (now Jubayl), whence papy¬ 
rus was exported. From Phoenicia 
the material was introduced into 
Greece, where it was in general use 
as early as the sixth pre-Christian 
century. 

Under the Ptolemies and Colonial 
Seleucids stimulation given to the 
commercial and industrial activity 
reactivated the Phoenician urge 
for colonization. Around 250 B.C. 

Sidon founded a colony at Marisa ^ 
in southern Palestine. This was a 
flourishing commercial city under 
the Ptolemies but suffered under 
the Maccabees. It was one of 
those Idumaean towns whose males 
(ca. 126 B.C.) submitted to circum¬ 
cision and Judaization rather than 
deportation.^ The Sidonians of 
Shechem who, in the Maccabean 
revolt, asked leave to convert the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim 
to a temple for Jupiter, were pre¬ 
sumably Hellenized Phoenicians.^ 
Berytus, which had lively trade 
relations with the Aegean, main¬ 
tained a colony in Rhodes. This 
island was for a time the leading 
east-west sea route. Dedicated to 
of the Phoenician city, the settle¬ 
ment owned a temple with ancillary blocks and porticoes for 



Museum, American University of Beirut 

A BOTTLE OF SIDON 
GLASS, OPAQUE, BE¬ 
LONGING TO THE FIRST 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY 

Found in Beirut, the bottle, 
with a narrow neck and folded 
rim, has an irregular ring base 
and a body divided by vertical 
bands into six nearly equal panels, 
each containing a vase in relief. 
It was made by blowing glass into 
a mould in relief 

commercial power on the 
Poseidon, the patron god 


' Biblical Mareshah, Josh. 15 : 44 ; Marisa of 2 Macc. 12 ; 35 ; identified with 
Tell Sandahannah about a mile south of Bayt Jibrin. 

* Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIII, ch. 9, § i. ^ Ibid. Bk. XII, ch. 5, § 5. 
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displaying Phoenician ware. In another island, Delos, Berytians 
occupied a position second only to that of the Italians in the 
commercial, social and religious circles, the island being then 
the seat of a renowned sanctuary in honour of Apollo. 

Earlier than any other land of Western Asia, Asia Minor 
excepted, Lebanon had established and maintained commercial 
and cultural contacts with the Greek world.^ The fact that by 
this time its people had lost their nationalistic spirit contributed 
to the ease with which Greco-Semitic cultural synthesis was 
accomplished. The Hellenism, therefore, that struck root in its 
soil had an earlier start than in the neighbouring Aramaean 
cities ; it became more vigorous and productive despite the rela¬ 
tively large number of Greek settlements in Syria, such as 
Antioch (modern Antakiyah), its port Seleucia (Saluqiyah), 
Laodicea (al-Ladhiqlyah, Anglicized Latakia) and Apamea 
on the Orontes (Afamiyah, now QaEat al-Madiq). In the 
Lebanese population the Hellenic element could not have been 
considerable. It consisted of war veterans, traders, artists and 
scholars — a sprinkling along the coast. Few were the settle¬ 
ments established by Seleucids in the Lebanon. Laodicea of 
Lebanon, on coins Laodicea which is in Canaan, was founded 
by Seleucus I on the site of ancient Qadesh on the Orontes ^ (Tell 
al-Nabi Mand) and so named to distinguish it from Laodicea 
on the sea. Berytus, which in 140 B.C. was razed to the ground 
by a usurper of the Seleucid throne, Tryphon, in his struggle 
with Antiochus VII, prefixed its name with the Greek word 
Laodicea .3 Originally the name of Seleucus Es mother, ‘"Lao¬ 
dicea” became a favourite with the Seleucid royalty. Phoeni¬ 
cian cities began to copy Greek cities usually provided with 
theatres, baths, gymnasiums and other institutions through which 
the individual expressed himself as a member of society. Again 
following the Greek precedent, cities chose certain important 
historical events from which they started dating later happen¬ 
ings. Aradus started her era in 259 B.C., Tyre in 126, Beirut 
in 197, Sidon in iii. Other than Tyre,^ several cities joined 
in celebrating Greek festivals. Greek language and culture 
naturally acquired special glamour in the eyes of the conquered, 

* Cf. above, p. 118. 

* Abel, vol. i, p. 128; cf. Bouch^-Leclercq, p. 34; Cooke, pp. 350-1. 

3 Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 19. ^ See above, p. 167. 
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through association with the conqueror. On both sides the 
absolute superiority of Greek civilization, and with it Greek 
literature, was recognized as incontestable. In Sidon and Tyre, 
no less than in Antioch and Laodicea, Greek philosophy, science 
and literature were assiduously cultivated. An educated Phoeni¬ 
cian of the late Seleucid era must have felt at home in a city of 
Greece ; a Greek might have felt equally at ease in a Phoenician 
seaport. 

All this, however, should not be taken to mean that the 
Phoenicians of Lebanon or the Aramaeans of Syria had lost 
their Semitic character. Aramaic remained the vernacular in 
Syria as Canaanite remained the vernacular in Lebanon. This 
was especially true of the countryside. Even in urban centres, 
excepting the Greek settlements, the educated natives must 
have been bilingual, using the colloquial Semitic at home and 
for other daily purposes, and Greek for learned purposes. The 
masses were probably no more Grecized than their modern 
Lebanese counterpart are Frenchified. Under the Ptolemies 
and Seleucids, however, Aramaic began to supplant Canaanite 
as the native tongue of Lebanon. This sister tongue of Canaanite 
had already made phenomenal progress entirely through trading 
channels, in its spread in all directions, particularly eastward, 
where it became one of the two official languages of the Persian 
empire.^ But the use of Phoenician persisted in the public 
documents until shortly before the Christian era. Its study may 
have lingered in temple schools down to the spread of Chris¬ 
tianity in the early fourth century. In fact, Phoenicianism has 
not entirely become extinct. There are those today, mainly 
Maronites, who not only evoke the old ghost but stress the early 
heritage and take pride in its contribution to world progress. 
Even in the United States and Brazil social and literary clubs 
founded by Lebanese immigrants bear the Phoenician name. 

It should, moreover, be remembered that the cultural pene¬ 
tration was by no means a one-way process. The Hellenes were 
Orientalized, as the Orientals were Hellenized. The Greeks 
assimilated Semitic deities with their own. Baal became Zeus. 
Melkarth was rechristened Herakles.^ The mysteries of Tam- 
muz and Ashtart 3 began to be associated with Adonis and 

* Cf. above, p. 150. * See above, p. 118. 

3 See above, pp. 128 seq,^ 131-2. 
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Aphrodite. Certain late Seleucid monarchs acquired additional 
Semitic names.^ The Orientalization of the Hellenic world was 
no less genuine than the Hellenization of the Orient. 

The Aramaic and Phoenician literature of Seleucid Syria 
and Lebanon have barely left any remains. Before the Muses 
of Hellas native literary activity shrank with a sense of inferi¬ 
ority to almost nothing. But it may be assumed that several 
authors of the age who wrote in Greek and bore Greek names 
were of Syrian or Lebanese origin. Similarly, a number of 
Lebanese authors bearing French or Frenchified names whose 
Arabic originals are hard to detect have recently produced 
works — even poetry — in the French language. 

Hellenistic Lebanon of the Seleucid era produced no dis¬ 
tinguished scientists, a limited number of poets—none of the first 
order — and a relatively large number of philosophers mainly of 
the Stoic school. Stoicism from the outset proved congenial to 
the Semitic conception of life. Indeed, its very founder was a 
Cypro-Phoenician, Zeno by name (ca. 333-261 Born in 

Citium, the Phoenician colony on the island, Zeno was known 
to his contemporaries as a Phoenician. At the age of thirty he 
was shipwrecked on a voyage from Phoenicia to Piraeus with a 
cargo of purple and proceeded to Athens, the then fount of 
philosophy. There he started (302) teaching in a public hall, 
stoa poikile (painted porch), whence the name of his school. 
Ascetic in food and dress, weak of body, swarthy of skin, his 
face lined and shrunken, he carried his head on one side, ‘'was 
fond of eating green figs and of basking in the sun’* ^ and 
counted among his devoted pupils and admirers Antigonus, 
king of Macedon and grandson of Alexander’s general. Anti¬ 
gonus, first among monarchs whom philosophy could claim as 
her own, loaded him with presents whenever he visited Athens, 
but the philosopher treated them with indifference befitting to 
his teaching. The urgent invitations to go to the Macedonian 
capital, Pella, were refused. In his younger days Zeno had 
written a famous treatise, Republic, in which he projected an 
ideal state, with no national boundaries and in which all men 
were citizens, with wives and property alike held in common. 

* Consult Hitti, Histary of Syria, p. 256. 

2 He had for teacher a Socratic philosopher from Sidon by the same name. 

3 Diogenes Laertius, Lives of Eminent Philosophers, Loeb Classical Library 
(London, 1925), Bk. VII, §1, 
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This early utopia held up a hope of international peace, albeit 
vaguely, for the realization of which all men of good will have 
ever since been striving. Clearly this Phoenician philosopher 
was the product of a new world, one created by Alexander's 
conquests and achievement. 

Zeno’s creation was a comprehensive system of knowledge, 
or philosophy, comprising physics as a foundation, logic as 
instrument and ethics as end. According to his ethical doctrine 
the only real good is virtue ; the only real evil is moral weakness ; 
and nothing else — pain, poverty, death - - counts. Accord¬ 
ingly the wise man is the sole possessor of what is really good, 
and since no one can deprive him of his virtue, he is always the 
happy man. An imaginary wise man was thus set up as the 
ideal to attain. It is easy to see how such a philosophy would 
attract adherents in the troubled times of that age. This was 
the earliest Greek system with an international conception of 
morality and is generally considered the most sublime ethical 
system of the pre-Christian world. Its influence upon Paul and 
through him upon Christianity became an enduring force. Its 
author was voted a golden crown by the Athenians in his life¬ 
time, accorded a public funeral at his death and memorialized 
by a bronze statue.^ He was described by a modern authority ^ 
as ‘'the noblest man of his age”. In an epitaph composed for 
him the following words occur: 

And if thy native country was Phoenicia, 

What need to slight thee ? Came not Cadmus thence. 

Who gave to Greece her books and art of writing ? ^ 

Two Other Phoenician philosophers participated in the de¬ 
velopment of Stoic philosophy: Boethus of Sidon ^ (second 
century B.C.) and Antipater of Tyre (95--46 B.C.). Boethus re¬ 
jected pantheism and divided the universe into two parts, one of 
which was the divine, comprising the sphere of fixed stars. 
Consequently he devoted himself to the study of astronomy, 
which became an integral part of the Stoic system. Antipater 

* William W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (Oxford, 1913), p. 3 ^ 9 * 106; cf. 

Diogenes, Bk. VII, §§ 6, ii. 

® W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation, 3rd ed, (London, 1952), p. 330. 

3 Diogenes, Bk. VII, § 30. 

+ Another Boethus of Sidon, with whom Strabo (Bk. XVI, ch. 2, § 24) studied 
Aristotelian philosophy, lived in the first century B.C. 
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introduced the Roman patriot and philosopher, Cato Uticensis ^ 
(of Utica, North Africa), to Stoicism. Another Tyrian philo¬ 
sopher, Diodorus, headed the Peripatetic school at Athens and 
was active in no B.C. This school derives its name from Aris¬ 
totle’s Peripatos (a covered walking place in an academy). 
Diodorus was cited by Cicero.^ He taught that the greatest 
good consists in a combination of virtue with the absence of 
pain, a formula which suggests an attempted reconciliation 
between Stoic and Epicurean viewpoints. Though it stood more 
in keeping with Greek thought and tradition than Semitic, yet 
Epicureanism found promoters among Syrians and Lebanese. 
Zeno ^ of Sidon, who was born about 150 B.C., headed the 
Epicurean school at Athens, where Cicero audited his lectures. 
In addition to philosophy he laboured on the fundamentals of 
geometry. Obviously Lebanese thinkers and writers of those 
days sought a wider field for their activity outside their tiny 
land, as their counterparts still do today. 

Greco-Phoenician litterateurs and poets exhibit no striking 
originality in their compositions. Their products are marked 
with versatility, richness in imagery and colour —- but poverty in 
thought — appreciation of natural beauty and a keen sense of 
the ludicrous and incongruous. Several were adept in the art 
of improvisation, as Lebanese folk poets are today, and in the 
composition of epigrams. A typical case is that of the poet 
Antipater of Sidon, who was born in Tyre and flourished at the 
end of the second pre-Christian century. To Cicero ^ he was an 
improvisator. Pliny s relates that Antipater suffered an attack 
of fever every year on his birthday until his death. This poet 
employed the epigram primarily for dedications arid epitaphs. 
Some seventy-five of his epigrams have survived in TAe Greek 
Anthology,^ With a passion for rhetorical effect he used a style 
that was mostly artificial, ornate and exhibitional, precisely the 
style which characterizes Arab writers in the decadent period. 
Antipater knew and influenced certain poets of the early Roman 
Republic.^ Here is a specimen of his epitaphs : 

* Great-grandson of the Cato who vehemently advocated the destruction of 
Carthage. 

^ De Oratore^ Bk. I, ch. 11. 

In its Arabic form, Zaynun, this name is still given to children in Lebanon. 

Bk. VII, ch. 51. 5 Bk. VII, ch. 51. 

* Bk. VII, §§ 423-7,*etc. Cicero, Bk. Ill, ch 194. 
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Why mourn, then, for our sons, since e’en the gods 
Save not their offspring from the law of death ? ' 

The following poem cheerfully recalls his residence in a Phoeni¬ 
cian seaport: 

’Tis time the ship speed on ; the ocean’s breast 
No darkling storm with billowy furrows cleaves ; 

Beneath the roof the swallow forms her nest, j 

And o’er the meadows laugh the tender leaves. ^ 

Draw in your dripping moorings, .sailors all, 

And drag the buried anchors from the sands ; 

Haul up well"woven canvas at my call, 

So Bacchus’ son, the harbour’s lord, commands.^ 

From this epigrammatist we have the earliest extant listing of 
the so-called seven wonders of the world : the pyramids of 
Egypt, the hanging gardens of Babylon, the statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, the Colossus of Rhodes and the Pharos of 
Alexandria. 

In his philosophy Antipater was clearly Epicurean: '‘Let 
us drink, for this is very truth, that wine is a horse for the road, 
while foot-travellers take a by-path to Hades 

Another interesting poet in an unpoetical age was Meleager 
140—70 B.C.). Born in Gadara,^ Meleager spent most of his 
life in Tyre. He knew both Aramaic and Phoenician but wrote 
in Greek. Like Antipater, he was a master of the epigram and 
like other learned countrymen of his he was given to travel, 
eventually settling in Cos. There he constructed the first large, 
critical collection of epigrams entitling it Garland, This was 
an anthology of select poems by earlier writers, each one of 
whom he charmingly likens, in a poem of his, to an appropri¬ 
ate flower or tree .5 In The Greek Anthology ^ his one hundred 
and thirty epigrams are almost entirely on love, in ornate and 
complex diction, employing practically every traditional erotic 
image. In another short but striking ppem Meleager describes 

* E. L. Bouchier, Syria as a Roman Province (Oxford, 1916), p. 193 ; cf. Greek 
Anthologyf Bk. VII, § 8. 

* Bouchier, pp. 193-4; cf. Greek Anthology, Bk. X, § 2. 

3 Greek Anthology^ Bk. XI, § 23. 

Modern Umm Qays, south-east of the Sea of Galilee ; cf. Mk. S : i ; Lk. 8 : 26, 

s Greek Anthology^ Bk. IV, § i. 

* Bk. V, §§ 147.9, 154-7, 171-80, 190-2, 195-8, etc. 
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a garland of seven beautiful Tyrian children, personally known 
to him, whom he compares to the sweet lily, scented white 
violet, rose, vine blossom, golden-tressed saffron, sprig of thyme 
and evergreen olive shoot. The garland was offered by Love 
to Aphrodite. From Meleager’s and other writings we gain a 
glimpse of the inner life of such a Phoenician town as Tyre. 
The high class lived a voluptuous life. They indulged in drink 
and enjoyed songs and music by professional performers. Their 
harem lived in seclusion and were attended in public. In such 
a society as the Phoenician, where a high percentage of the 
male population spent a considerable part of the year on the 
sea, abnormality and laxity in sexual behaviour must have been 
unusually prevalent. Following arc two sepulchral epigrams 
by this poet: 

Island 'Pyre was my nurse, and Gadara, wJiich is Attic,* but lies 
in Syria, gave birth to me. . . . 

If 1 am a Syrian, what wonder ? Stranger, we dwell in one country, 
the world; one Chaos gave birth to all mortals. In my old age I 

wrote these lines in my tablets before my burial; for eld and death 

are near neighbours.2 

Go noiselessly by, stranger; the old man sleeps among the pious 
dead, wrapped in the slumber that is the lot of all. This is Meleager, 
the son of Eucrates, who linked sweet tearful I^ove and the Muses 
with the merry Graces. Heavenborn Tyre and Gadara’s holy soil 
reared him to manhood, and beloved Cos of the Meropes tended his 
old age. If you are a Syrian, Salam! if you are a Phoenician, 

Naidius ! if you are a Greek, Chaire ! (Hail) and say the same 

yourself.^ 

Clearly this poet, no less than Zeno the Stoic philosopher, re¬ 
flected the new age which had dawned with Alexander and in 
which thought transcended the national into the realm of the 
international. 

* In culture. 2 Creek Anthology y Bk. VII, § 417. 

Ibid. § 419. The Phoenician word used for “haiP' looks like the first person 
plural imperfect of yddhdk (to give thanks) with the Greek suffix. 
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When Pompey in 64 B.c. annexed Syria, he organized it into A sub- 
a Roman province, Provincia Syria, into which he incorporated 
both Lebanon and Palestine. Therewith officially Phoenicia province 
ceased to exist. It had become clear that if the area was not 
to revert to its chaotic condition under the spineless last Seleu- 
cids, direct Roman rule was necessary. Furthermore, the new 
province made the boundaries of the possessions of Rome and 
those of her sole serious rival in the East, Persia, adjoin and as 
such was of focal importance in the Asiatic possessions. It was 
therefore put under a high Roman official, a proconsul, with 
power to levy troops and engage in war.^ The proconsul’s seat 
was the capital of the defunct monarchy, Antioch. Under his 
command were four legions. The first proconsul was Aulus 
Gabinius (57—55 B.C.), Pompey’s able general, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by Crassus, member of the first triumvirate.^ The 
imperial proconsul was, after about A.D. 86, replaced by an 
imperial legate.^ The leading Lebanese cities — Tyre, Sidon, 
Tripoli, Aradus — were confirmed in their rights of self-govern¬ 
ment and the possession of their respective territories ; but none 
of them played an important role in political affairs down to 
the time of the Crusades. 

For a number of years the entire Roman realm was in a 
state of turmoil in the course of which all the principal contenders 
for the supreme power found themselves operating on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Julius Caesar stopped in 
the province (47 B.C.) and conferred privileges on certain cities. 

He introduced a special decree addressed to one of the Phoeni¬ 
cian cities with these words: “Gaius Julius Caesar, Imperator 

V Appian, § 51. " . . 

^ For a list of the governors consult Gustave A. Harrer, Studies in the History 
of the Roman Proidnce of Syria (Princeton, 1915)^ PP- 11 ^^9 

3 Joachim Marquardt, Romische Staats 7 J€rwaltungy 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1881), 
vol. i, pp. 419-20. 
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and Pontifex Maximus, Dictator for the second time, to the 
magistrates, council and people of Sidon, greeting’’.^ The king 
was no more king ; he is now a magistrate. Mark Antony, 
member of the second triumvirate, who in the division of the 
Roman world received the East — Syria and Egypt included 
— respected the privileges of the two leading cities. Tyre and 
Sidon. When in 36 B.C. he gave Queen Cleopatra, last of the 
Ptolemies, who had ‘'made him a captive of love”,^ the Biqa' 
and all coastal towns south of the Eleutherus as far as the 
Egyptian border, he excluded these two “which he knew to 
have been free cities from their ancestors '*.3 Cleopatra is said 
to have planned a pleasure house for herself and her Roman lover 
on a Lebanese summit overlooking the sea. Taking advantage 
of the civil wars, the Parthians made an inroad (40-38 B.C.) 
which dislodged the Romans from the entire province with the 
exception of Tyre. Antony’s generals immediately regained 
the territory; Jerusalem was captured in 37 B.C. and Herod 
(the Great) of Idumaean stock was installed king of Judaea, 
the only client king left in the entire province. Six years later 
Octavian, triumvir and future emperor, won the decisive naval 
battle of Actium in north-western Greece, which left him, at the 
age of 32, virtually the sole ruler of the Roman world. The 
victor pursued Antony and Cleopatra to Egypt, where they both 
committed suicide, pushed north through Palestine, Lebanon 
and S5a*ia, and was welcomed by the provincials longing for 
stability and peace. In 27 B.C. the senate conferred on Octavian 
the title of Augustus. With Augustus Caesar (d. A.D. 14), the 
imperator, the Roman Empire is launched on its long and 
successful career. 

Two contemporaneous historical events nearly changed the Lebanon 
character of the then civilized world : the emergence of the 
Roman Empire and the advent of Christianity. They radically look’* 
altered the face of Lebanon. As the most extensive and most 
powerful political institution hitherto established, the empire 
spread a sort of Pax Romana from the Atlantic and the North 
Sea to the Euphrates and from the Rhine and the Danube to 
the Sahara. After A.D. 70 the entire Roman state enjoyed a 
long period of immunity from serious civil disturbances. For 

* Josephus, Antiquities, Bk. XIV, ch. lo, § 2; see also § 3. 

» Ibid. Bk. XIV, ch. 13, § I, ^ Ibid. Bk. XV, ch. 4, § i. 
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about a century ending in Marcus Aurelius’ reign (i6i- 8o) it 
was fortunate in having an unbroken succession of worthy 
emperors. A network of roads, an outstanding achievement of 
administrative and engineering skill, knit all parts of the empire 
into a relatively compact unit. Paved roads in the Eastern 
Mediterranean area rt^placed ancient caravan tracks. Mile¬ 
stones which marked the roads can still be seen in Lebanon and 
Syria. Special care was lavished on harbours, bridges, cisterns 
and irrigation canals, traces of all of which are still visible. As 
early as Augustus^ days a postal service was installed, bringing 
the central government into closer contact with its provincial 
agents. Security from brigandage and piracy, which had be¬ 
come endemic, was maintained. The operation of clearing the 
entire Mediterranean of its robbers begun by Pompey, who 
had used cedar wood for building ships for chasing the pirates, 
was successfully concluded. Robber chiefs, mostly Ituraeans 
and Arabians, had held fastnesses high up on Mount LebanonJ 
In Chalcis the Ituraean vassal state lasted until Trajan’s days 
(a.D. 98-11 7). 

With the province of Syria as the focus of Roman power in 
the Near East, Roman administration established a chain of 
military posts along the fringe of the desert to protect the more 
settled and civilized area. The northern and eastern limes of 
Syria were defended against Parthian incursions and Bedouin 
raids by a network of forts, observation and guard posts, water 
supply points and fortified oases. Water stations, vital spots 
especially in arid land communication, were garrisoned. Roman 
legions, partly recruited from natives, were stationed in strategic 
places. Estimatingly the population of Roman Syria reached 
six to seven million, a record height. Ruins of once thriving 
villages with wells and irrigation canals mark spots which today 
are uncultivated or devoted to grazing and dry farming. Strabo, 
Ptolemy and Pliny cite cities and islets by the Lebanese coast 
which may have disappeared or, at least, are still unidentified.^ 

In Lebanon the population, hitherto practically limited to 
the coastal area, increased, spilling its surplus over the lower 


* Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, §§ iS, 20; cf. above, pp. 23, 171. 

^ E.g. Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 17, § 74^ where “Gigarta and Trieris” are mentioned 
between Botrys (Batrun) and Calamos (al-Qalamun) ; cf. Dussaud, Topographies 
pp. 81-2. 
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ridges and slopes of the mountains, which until now had re¬ 
mained thickly wooded. Tyre and Aradus, being island cities, 
provided for the increase in their population by following a 
perpendicular, rather than a horizontal, line of growth.* The 
Aradians lived, Manhattan-wise, in diminutive skyscrapers. 
They stored in cisterns rain-water from roofs and supplemented 
the supply by tapping a submarine spring in the channel 
separating their islet from the mainland. The operation re¬ 
quired letting down from a boat a wide-mouthed funnel of lead 
to which was fastened a leathern pipe. No such ingenious con¬ 
trivance was reported before. Rock-hewn cisterns of Phoenician 
Aradus still perform their service today.^ Only in south-western 
Arabia do we read of buildings with many stories, which in this 
case were constructed as a measure of protection against 
Bedouin raids.^ 

Archaeological remains from the imperial period are 
scattered throughout the mountain. Wealthy Phoenicians and 
Roman settlers began to use the high places, hitherto exclusively 
the domain of hunters, shepherds, woodcutters and special 
worshippers, as summer resorts. Devotees of Phoenician gods 
chose more and more hilltops for shrines. Rock carvings, 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, sarcophagi and tombs, temple 
ruins, half-buried stone columns have been found in such high 
and widely scattered villages as Shimlan, Qartabah, al-'Aqurah, 
Tannurln and Ihdin. A Latin inscription found in Niha, north¬ 
east of Zahlah on the way to Ba'labakk, shows that a Roman 
official of Beirut died there and perhaps owned property on the 
site of this village.^ But there is no evidence of close or heavy 
settlement until the East Roman or Byzantine period, starting 
at the end of the fourth century. At the time of the Roman 
historian Tacitus s (ca. A.D. 100) the summit of Lebanon was 
still ‘‘shaded with trees’". It was not until the migration, in the 
seventh century, of the Christian sectarians into northern 
Lebanon, where they coalesced with others into the Maronite 
community, that that part of the mountain began to have a 

* Strabo, Bk. XVI, ch. 2, §§ 13, 23. ^ Renan, Mission, p. 40. 

3 Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 5th ed. (London, 1951), p. 57. 

+ Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil d*archSologie oriefttale, vol. iv (Paris, 1901), 
pp. 288-9; Corpus Inscriptionum Semitic arum, vol. iii, supplement. No. 14384*; 
cf. 14384’^; M. RostovtzefF, The Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire (Oxford, 1926), p. 567. * Historiae, Bk. V, ch. 6. 
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political importance of its own apart from the coast.* In the 
case of the southern part that stage was not attained until the 
eleventh century, when heterodox Moslems united with other 
groups to form the Druxe community.^ 

The change in Lebanon in the imperial period involved the 
political set-up and reflected the inland expansion in settlement. 
In the second century the district of Phoenice was extended 
not only to the mountainous region but east of it. Septimius 
Severus 3 (193—211), who by marrying Julia Domna, daughter 
of the priest of Elagabal,^ initiated the Syrian-Lebanese dynasty 
in Rome, ordained between A.D. 194 and 198 a partition of the 
land into an eastern half — Coele-Syria — and a western —- 
Syro-Phoenicia .5 In the Byzantine period a reshuffling of the 
provinces took place. Under Constantine the Great, in 325, 
there were Arabia (Transjordan), Palaestina, Phoenicia and 
Coele-Syria. Theodosius II (401—5) separated Phoenicia 
Libanesia from Phoenicia Maritima and made it a province by 
itself, bestowing the rights and privileges of a metropolis on 
Emesa. We then find three Syrias, of which Coele-Syria was 
one, and two Phoenicias : Phoenicia Prima (or Maritima) whose 
metropolis was Tyrus (Tyre) and chief towns were Ptolemais 
(Acre), Sidon, Berytus, Byblus, Botrys, Tripoli, Arka and 
Aradus, and Phoenicia Secunda (or ad Libanum, Libanesia), 
having Emesa for capital and embracing, among other cities, 
Helipolis, Damascus and Palmyra.^ This remained basically 
the situation until the Arab conquest. 

The change under Rome embraced language. In the second 
Christian century Phoenician legends on coins vanish ; Greek 
persists on coins and in inscriptions. The native tongue, along 
with the native institutions, becomes extinct. Aramaic, the 
mother tongue of Christ, replaces it.'^ Roman rule tended to 
denationalize provincials, to obliterate the characteristic features 
of their national life. But Latin did not prevail. It was required 
for soldiers and government officials, but that was all. It 

* See below, p. 248. * See below, p. 259. 

3 Born in Leptis (modern Labdah in Tripoli, North Africa), a Phoenician 
colony. See below, pp. 217, 227. 

* The name sounds like Ar. Ildk al-Ja^aJ, the god of the mountain. 

* Harrer, pp. 87-90. 

^ Consult Marquardt, vol. i, p. 425; Ernest Stein, Histoire du pas-Empire^ 
vol. ii (Paris, 1949), p. 289; cf. Malalas, Chronograpkia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 
*831), pp. 296, 345. 7 See above, p. 179. 
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Greek that prevailed for a long period in both fields of literature 
and business.^ By this time a harmonization of Roman and 
Greek civilizations, both Indo-European, had been achieved. 
Roman civilization itself, be it remembered, was an heir and 
beneficiary of the older Greek civilization. The two supple¬ 
mented and complemented each other. The Greeks were rather 
weak on the political and organizational side, which was pre¬ 
cisely the forte of the Romans ; the Romans were relatively 
poor in the philosophical and artistic realm, where the Greeks 
were especially rich. Thus did Hellenism in its Latin brand 
continue its onward march in Lebanon and the rest of the 
Syrian province. 



The American Numismatic Society 

A COIN OF SIDON, a.d. 219/20 


Obverse and reverse of a copper coin of Julia Paula, Elagabalus' first wife, 
struck at Sidon. Obverse shows bust of Julia wearing crescent, with hair in waves 
hanging on neck. Reverse shows car of Astarte ; spherical object (omphalos ?) on 
base within car 

Curiously the Phoenician tongue, in the form of Punic, 
lasted as a rustic dialect in North Africa till the fifth Christian 
century. By the end of the fourth, people in the environs of 
Hippo were still calling themselves Canaanites. The illustrious 
bishop of that Phoenician colony, Saint Augustine (d. 430), 
frequently quoted Punic words in his sermons. Indeed, a 
solitary place in the Syrtis Minor may have held on to Punic 
till the eleventh century.*^ 

From the political, linguistic and cultural upheavals that ac¬ 
companied the establishment of Roman rule, Lebanon emerged 
with a fresh and invincible determination on the part of its 
people to revivify their traits and energies and recapture their 
share of the world market. The curve of prosperity in its 

* Cf. below, pp. 203, 230. * Mower.s, vol. ii, p. 478. 
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mercantile cities began to rise to heights hitherto and hereafter 
unattained. Not only Lebanon, but the entire area of which it 
formed a part, entered upon a new era in its development. The 
general state of security, the unprecedented extension of means 
of communication, the expansion of the world market — all 
these contributed to the stimulation of economic productivity 
and the promotion of agriculture and trade. 

The imperial period experienced a growing importance of 
the Western market and a greater demand for marketable pro¬ 
ducts. Flax and hemp continued to grow in Lebanon and 
throughout Western Asia. Cotton, an early monopoly of India, 
was not introduced into the area until probably Arab tirnes. 
Phoenician cities exported wine, olive oil, dates, hides, furs and 
the “finest wheat flour”.* Beirut acquired wide fame for its 
raisins, “which are inferior to none in sweetness”,^ The 
Romans valued its wine as well as that of Tyre. Its linen was 
known throughout the world. In the tariff law of Diocletian 
favourable reference is made to the linen of Laodicea, Byblus 
and Tyrus.'^ Laodicean wine was in demand for export to 
India and Africa in the first century after Christ.^ The forest- 
crowned mountain was called upon to provide material for fuel, 
shipbuilding, house construction, and for the manufacture of 
wagons, tools and engines of war on a scale not experienced 
before. It therefore became necessary to initiate means of pro¬ 
tection and regulations for methodical felling. Forest boundary 
stones with inscriptions were set to delimit the wooded area and 
proclaim its character as imperial domain. Several have been 
f^ound on its heights. One of basalt, anciently set on a summit 
between al-Shuwayr and Zahlah, now adorns the campus of 
the American University of Beirut. Its inscription reads : 
imp[erator] had[rianus] aug[ustus] definitio silvarum 
(the boundary of the forest). As former governor of the province, 
Hadrian (117-38) must have especially appreciated its natural 
resources. 

There was likewise a greater demand on the mineral re¬ 
sources of Lebanon. With the general increase in population 

* Athenaeus, Bk. I, ch. 28, § a. ^ Pliny, Bk. XV, ch. 66. 

^ Theodor Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman Empire, tr. William P. 
Dickson, vol. ii (London, 1909), p. i 37 - 

Wilfred H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (New York, 1912), 

P- 77. 

L.H.—O 
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and the rise in the standard of living, jewels were more exten¬ 
sively used by private individuals. Agriculture, industry, trans¬ 
port and navigation more than doubled their requirements in 
terms of iron and copper. In the course of the Diocletian- 
Maximian persecution of A.D. 303“-! 3 * the enslaved confessors 
of the new faith were assigned to hard labour in the mines of 
Lebanon, presumably the copper ones of the Sidon area and the 
iron ones of the Beirut neighbourhood.^ Metalworkers rose to 
the occasion and excelled themselves. Their products reached 
a new height in both quality and quantity. Sidon continued to 
supply the world market with its choice glass .3 It also retained 
a considerable degree of its commercial and industrial eminence 



The American Numismatic Society 


AN AUTONOMOUS SHliKEL OF SIDON, 31/30 B.c. 

Obverse shows head of Tyche wearing turreted (Tow^n. Reverse shows eagle 
with right foot on prow of a war-galley, palm branch over right shoulder 


in textile products and with Tyre added white marble to its 
exports. Chalk quarries existed near Ba'labakk.^ 

The cloth industry of Lebanon, mainly woollen and linen, 
enjoyed the advantage of abundant raw material and that 
superb natural dye, purple, in which the Phoenicians remained 
unmatched.^ In the time of Strabo ^ (d. A.D. 24) the smell from 
the great number of dye-works in Tyre made it a place ‘'un¬ 
pleasant for residence”. 

To the native products of wines, oils, lumber, dried fruits 
and textiles, hides and furs were added; for export purposes, 

* See below, pp. 208, 209. 

^ Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine^ tr. 
Hugh J. Lawler and John E. L. Oulton, vol. i (London, 1927), p. 396. Consult 
F. M. Heichelheim, *'Roman Syria”, An Economic Survey of Ancient RomCy ed. 
Tenney Frank, vol. iv (Baltimore, 1938), pp. 156-7, See above, pp, 18, 176, 

3 See above, p. 176. *♦ Ileichelhcim, p, 157. 

5 See above, pp. 109 seq, Bk. XVI, ch, 2, § 23. 
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medicinal and aromatic products, perfumes, drugs and unguents. 
Tyre, Sidon, Aradus and other seaports continued to provide 
outlets for South Arabian, Indian and even Chinese trade. The 
transit traffic was then considerable, as it is today in Beirut. 



Director of A nitquities^ Beirut 


BAS-RELIEF OF A STONE SARCOPHAGUS FOUND AT SIDON 
SHOWING A SAILING MERCHANT SHIP 

The sides and one end are adorned with garlands suspended from rings fastened 
in the mouths of lions’ heads. In the waves are leaping dolphins and fish. It is 
intended to symbolize the last voyage of the deceased. Though carved in the second 
Christiaan century tl)e ship retains the main features of an ancient Phoenician one. 
It shows no essentia] difference from the ordinary riiorchant ships of the Roman 
Empire. 

Now in the National Museum, Beirut 


Both land and sea routes were utilized, though more costly land 
transport was safer. Sugar, rice and precious stones were im¬ 
ported from India; spices, drugs, sandalwood and pearls from 
Arabia and its vicinity ; silk from China. This last product, 
for long a Chinese monopoly and a special luxury, was now 
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greatly demanded by wealthy Romans. Native silk may have 
been produced on a limited scale from the wild silkworm of 
Western Asia,^ but real Chinese silk was not imported till after 
115 B.C. Chinese silk and silk textures came by inland routes 
through Parthia to Palmyra (Tadmur), the caravan city of the 
Syrian Desert, which attained great wealth and power until it 
was destroyed by Aurelian (a.D. 272-3). The material also 
came in the third Christian century by way of India to Alex¬ 
andria (later Antiochia Charax) at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
whence it was transhipped to Palmyra, Dura-Europos or Petra. 
From Palmyra and Petra it found its way into some Phoenician 
port, where it underwent the processes of dyeing and weaving 
before being rendered acceptable to the Roman market. Looms 
at Beirut and Tyre prepared the raw material for purple dyeing ; 
purple silk fetched highest prices. A steady East-to-West flow 
of slave trade passed through Mediterranean portals. The 
slave market was recruited from varied sources. Professional 
slave traders seized unwary adults, kidnapped infants and pur¬ 
chased unwanted ones. Creditors to whom insolvent debtors 
forfeited their persons contributed to the influx. 

Such lively international business relations necessitated the 
establishment of Lebanese merchants and agents in European 
cities. They usually went with the Syrians under the same 
generic term Syrz negotiatores, Beginning with the Augustan 
period, a steady stream of S>to- Lebanese businessmen, soldiers 
(both legionary and auxiliary), slaves, priests, entertainers, 
musicians, jesters, dancers, gladiators, petty dealers, innkeepers, 
made its way into the Latin provinces of the West. Accelerated 
in the second century, the movement reached its peak under the 
Syrian-Lebanese emperors (A.D. 193—235). Itinerants often 
became settlers. ^‘The Syrian Orontes'*, in the angry words of 
the Roman satirist Juvenal (d. A.D. 140), ‘‘has long since poured 
its water into the Tiber, bringing with it its lingo and its 
manners, its flutes and its slanting harp-strings.” ^ 

This wave of migration by worthy descendants of early 
Phoenicians and ancestors of Syrian-Lebanese emigrants into 
the Americas “literally filled the Roman world”, 3 resulting in a 

* Consult Ezek. 16: 10, 13. 

^ Juvenal and Persius, ed. and tr. G. G. Ramsay (London, 1920), p. 37- 

^ Franz Cumont, The Alysteries of Afithra^ tr. Thomas J, McCormack (Chicago, 
1903), p. 62. 
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‘'veritable colonization of the Latin provinces*’.^ They were 
to be found almost everywhere as in the remote days of which 
Homer tells.^ First among the places to receive the influx were 
the Italian seaports. Puteoli (now Pozzuoli), the entrepot from 
which imperial Rome first derived its Eastern supplies, housed a 
wealthy and populous Tyrian colony whose structural vestiges 
are still visible on the Via Campana.^ A letter dated A.D. 172 
to the mother city complains that reduction in the number of 
settlers made impossible the meeting of expenses involved in 
renting the colony’s meeting-place and performing its religious 
ceremonies.^ Other references evince Tyrian settlements in 
Rome and Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, which in the 
second century inherited the prosperity of Puteoli. At Puteoli 
were also found dedications of Berytians to Hadad (Jupiter) of 
Heliopolis, one dated under Trajan (A.D. ii 6).5 A priest of 
Hadad of Damascus sat on the local senate of Puteoli.^ In the 
garden of the Sciarra villa at Rome was found a small marble 
altar dedicated to Hadad of Lebanon. Such dedications were 
usually in Latin, some in Greek, rarely in Syriac (Aramaic). 
Modern Lebanese immigrants in the Americas have churches 
and altars dedicated to Our Lady of Lebanon. Beginning with 
the reign of Augustus, Tammuz, under the name Adonis, begins 
to figure as a centre of elaborate ceremonies in Rome. He 
becomes popular under the emperors of the Syrian-Lebanese 
dynasty. “Gardens of Adonis” multiply and his worship 
reaches Seville in Spain. Besides Rome and its seaports, 
Naples and Misenum retain traces of such settlements and 
dedications as do other cities in Macedonia, Greece (e.g. Piraeus) 
and the Archipelago. In fact, Syro-Lebanese “appear to have 
carried on business in all the maritime cities of the Occident ”.*7 
From coast towns the settlers followed inland the commercial 
highways and the courses of great rivers. Wherever the pro¬ 
spects of profit beckoned, there they went, carrying with them 
the economic, social and religious features of their culture. In 
Italy they were found also at Ravenna, Trieste and Aquileia 

* Franz Cumont, Z.e.s Relig^ions orientates dans le paganisme romain, 4th ed. 
(Paris, 1929), p. 98. 

^ Mommsen, Provincesy vol. ii, p. 138. ^ Bouchier, p. 175. 

*♦ Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vol. x (Berlin, 1883), No. r6oi. 

* Ihidy No. 1634. See below, p. 226. ^ Ibid, No. 1576. 

^ Cumont, Afysteries, p. 61. 
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(at the head of the Adriatic) ; in Sicily at Syracuse and Messina ; 
in Dalmatia at Salone and in Spain as far inland as Cordova. 
A second-century inscription from Malaga cites a Syrian cor¬ 
poration there. In the valley of the Danube they penetrated as 
far as Apulurn in Dacia and to Sirmium, capital of Pannonia 
(eastern Austria and Hungary). By the Gironde they reached 
Bordeaux and by the Rhone as far as Lyon. Gaul was especi¬ 
ally attractive to them; Treves, on the Moselle River near 
Luxembourg, drew hordes of them. Copy of a decree (A.D. 172) 
by the Roman procurator in Gaul, addressed to the mariners of 
Arles (north of Marseilles) and setting regulations regarding the 
transport of wheat, has been discovered on a bronze plaque at 
Dayr al-Qamar, high up in the Lebanon.* Vases bearing the 
signature of a certain Ennion of Sidon, the most renowned 
Lebanese glassmaker of the first Christian century, have been 
found in ELgypt, Cyprus, northern Italy, southern Russia.^ His 
workshops must have had an office in Rome. Another glass 
manufacturer maintained a branch office as far away as Cologne 
on the Rhine. Products of a Tyrian glass factory have been 
found in Venice. Glass and metal pieces introduced by such 
merchants served as models and were later imitated by indigen¬ 
ous manufacturers and artisans. Some importers functioned as 
exporters. Their export trade comprised pottery from Italy 
and Greece, dried fish from Spain and woollen goods from north¬ 
western Europe. The Teutonic invasions of the fifth and follow¬ 
ing centuries proved impotent to dampen their commercial zeal 
and spirit of enterprise. Their colony in Orleans felt so much 
at home that when in 585 King Gontrand entered the city they 
were among those who received him singing his praises ‘‘in 
the language of the Syrians, the Latins and the Jews”.^ The 
Paris colony under the Merovingians, about 591, had enough 
influence to elect one of its merchant members named Eusebius 
as bishop over the city. The new bishop dismissed the whole 
household of his predecessor and appointed his own kin.^ As 


* J . P. Waltzing, £tude historigue sur les corporations professionnelles chez les 
RomainSj vol. iii (Louvain, 1899), pp. 526*7 > Corpus Inscriptionum JLatinarum, 
vol. iii, supplement. No. 14165 

* Heichelheim, p. 189. For names of other glass manufacturers consult Rene 
Dussaud in Syria, vol. i (1920), pp. 230-4. 

3 Gregory of Tours, Historiae Francorum, Bk. VIII, ch. i. 

^ Ibid. Bk. X, ch. 26. 
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carriers of the Christian religion Syro-Lebanese traders, soldiers, 
slaves and colonists were, beginning with the fourth century, no 
less enthusiastic than as carriers of pagan cults. Their influence 
on its development in the West was manifest in the way of 
asceticism, monasticism and a more emotional type of worship. 
Devotion to the cross and its adoption as a religious emblem 
were among other elements introduced by them in the sixth 
century. At Rome their colony was strong enough in the seventh 
and eighth centuries to furnish the church with a number of 
popes, two of whom achieved canonization.' To these Syrian 
popes the Roman Catholics owe practically all feasts in honour 
of the Virgin Mary. 

* Louis BrehitT, Zes Origines du crucifix dans Vart rcligicux, 3rd fd. (Paris, 
1008), pp. 39-43. 54-5, 59*62 ; Hilti, History of Syria, p. 484. 
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INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS 


'Phe early Roman period witnessed scientific and literary Phiio- 
activity in Phoenician cities that probably excelled any earlier 
period. Strabo ^ (d. A.D. 24) calls the Sidonians ‘'philosophers scholars 
in the sciences of astronomy and arithmetic”, and adds that in 
his time the greatest store of knowledge was to be found in 
Phoenician cities. He signalizes Boethus, with whom he studied 
Aristotelian philosophy, and Boethus’ brother Diodotus, who 
was likewise a “famous philosopher” but about whom nothing 
is known.Other classical writers refer to “celebrated Phoeni¬ 
cian poets” whose names even have not been preserved. Be¬ 
sides Sidon, a number of cities - - Byblus, Tyre and Berytus — 
contributed to the intellectual output of the age. 

Philo of Byblus (A.D. 64—161) composed in Greek a learned 
work of mythological-cosmogonical character in which he 
treated of the Phoenician religion, drawing on earlier Egyptian 
and Babylonian sources. He professed to have had as his 
authority an earlier Phoenician author, Sanchuniathon,^ an 
enigmatic native of Berytus of the sixth century. Preserved in 
part in Eusebius,^ this Phoenician source has been long disputed 
but the recent discovery of the Ugarit tablets leaves no doubt 
about the historicity of Sanchuniathon. The many correspond¬ 
ences between the material ascribed to him and the fresh 
mythological documents are striking. In fact, the entire account 
of Philo as checked by the tablets seems remarkably accurate. 

An extract from Sanchuniathon records the legendary hero of 
the foundation of Tyre who fought against his brother Usoos, 

“a hunter clad in skins”. The story parallels that of the con¬ 
flict between Jacob and Esau. It reflects the ever-present 

« Bk. XVI, rli. 2, 24. See above, p. iSi. 

Phoenician Sakkon-yaion (tbe (lod Sikkon has given). 

** In Karl Muller, Fragmenfa Historicorum Graccorum, \o\, iii (Paris), pp. 563 
seq. What purports to he Philo^s entire ver.sion was done intt> Cxerman under the 
title Sanchuniathon, Photiizischr Geschichte (Liibeek, 1S37). 
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rivalry between sedentary cultivators and nomadic hunters on 
the borders where arable land adjoins the desert. 

In the first half of the second Christian century there lived 
in Tyre Marinus, founder of the mathematical geography of 
antiquity and immediate predecessor of Ptolemy. Ptolemy * 
often refers to him and even says that he based his work on 
Marinus’. The Tyrian constructed maps whose chief merit lay 
in assigning to each place its latitude and longitude, thus putting 
an end to uncertainty of location. 

Tyre vied with Sidon for first place in the intellectual life of 
the period. One of its learned men, Maximus {ca, A.D. 125 85), 
was a sophist who led the life of an itinerant lecturer and de¬ 
livered his speeches in Athens and in Rome under Commodus 
(a.D. 180-92). Maximus was a rhetorician rather than an 
original thinker. Theoretically a rhetorician was the one to 
plead in court and to teach the art of pleading; practically he 
was a lecturer who went from place to place displaying his 
ability as a speaker.^ Rhetoric was then a favourite form of 
literary expression. One of the most voluminous of Syrian 
rhetoricians was Libanius ($i 4 -ca. 392), a native of Antioch, 
whose name suggests some Lebanese connection. Libanius was 
so Hellenized that he was disappointed, even pained, when his 
most promising pupil in Antioch, the future Chrysostom, re¬ 
nounced the gods of Greece in favour of Christ. Another Tyrian 
sophist-rhetorician was Adrianus (A.D. 113-93), who taught 
rhetoric at the two intellectual centres of the world, Athens and 
Rome. 

More important than all these Phoenician philosophers was 
Porphyry (‘'clad in royal purple”), whose original name was 
Melik (Semitic for king). Porphyry was born in Tyre (others 
say Batanaea, al-Bathanlyah in southern Hawran) in A.D. 233. 
He was educated in Tyre but laboured in Rome, to which he 
was attracted by the fame of the Egyptian Plotinus, founder in 
the first instance of that syncretism of Greek and Oriental ideas 
that goes by the name of Neo-PI a ton ism. There Porphyry taught 
until his death about A.D. 305. Porphyry’s merit consists in 
having collected the philosophical essays of his teacher, classified 

* Geographyj Bk. I, chs. 6, 7. 

2 For a critical study of Maximus consult Karl Meiser, Studien zu Maximos 
Tyrios (Munich, 1909), 
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them roughly according to subject and arranged them in 
six Enneads (groups of nine) and published them. But for 
Porphyry, Plotinus might now be little more than a name. A 
prolific writer, Porphyry is credited with seventy-seven titles ^ 
dealing with philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, geo¬ 
metry and music. One of them, a treatise against the Christians, 
was publicly burned under Theodosius II (A.D. 448). ^ If with 
Christianity an Eastern religion changed the way of life of the 
West, with Neo-Platonism the Eastern sense and spirit trans¬ 
formed the philosophy of the West. 

A pupil of Porphyry, Jamblichus (larnblichus, ca, 250-325) 
was born in Chalcis ('Anjar), Coele-Syria. Jamblichus violated 
the tradition of his fellow countrymen and resided permanently 
in his native land, where he founded his own school, probably 
at Apamea (Afamiyah) on the Orontes. From an interesting 
extant fragment we learn that he used the modern weapon of 
historical criticism in establishing the late date of the authorship 
of the Book of Daniel. One of his works was widely used as 
a textbook of logic in medieval times. To his speculation in 
theology he joined speculation in numbers, to which — following 
the Neo-Pythagorean pattern — he ascribed a higher value than 
to scientific mathematics. ^ He differs from Porphyry in not 
ascribing reason to animals. By his pupils and later Neo- 
Platonists Jamblichus was deified, receiving the epithet theios ; 
but modern scholars maintain that he won his reputation by 
magic and wonder making. 

Greek, as noted above,^ held its own as the lingua franca of 
the early Roman Near East. For one thing, it was too deeply 
entrenched in the literary life of the people to be uprooted by a 
mere change of regime ; for another, the Romans themselves 
cherished and cultivated it. Only Berytus, ‘‘the Latin island 
in the sea of Oriental Hellenismboasted a celebrated Latin 
author, Marcus Valerius Probus. Others may have escaped the 
memory of history. Probus, who flourished in the second half of 
the first Christian century, began his career as a soldier, but 
later devoted his entire attention to the study of the classical 

* Listed by J. Bidez, Vie de Porphyre (Gand, I 9 i 3 )> appendix IV. 

* Bidez, pp. 65-79. 

3 Eduard Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1881), vol. iii, 
pt. 2, p. 700. .. 

^ P. 192. * Mommsen, Provinces^ vol. 11, p. 130* 
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literature of Rome, where he settled. There he produced 
critical versions of Vergil, Horace and other major poets. He 
thereby laid the foundation for the classicism of the later im¬ 
perial period and assumed his rank among the leading Latin 
philologists, grammarians and literary critics. 

The extant early output in Aramaic, the native idiom, was 
even less impressive than that in Latin. Christ’s sermons, de¬ 
livered in Aramaic, and His biographies written in that language 
have not survived. Translated into barbarous Greek in the early 
Roman imperial period, however, they have had a more en¬ 
during and wholesome influence on the progress of humanity 
than perhaps the entire Greco-Latin output. With the Chris¬ 
tianization of the area Syriac, a branch of Aramaic, became 
with local variations the language of the churches of wSyria, 
Lebanon and Mesopotamia. P'rom the third century on its 
use for literary purposes became widespread, not so much 
because of a fresh invigoration of national feeling as because of 
the need felt for the propagation of the Christian faith. Syriac 
literature started with a translation of the Gospels and centred 
in Edessa (al-Ruha*, Urfa). As Aramaean Christians adopted 
the Edessan dialect and made it the language of the church, of 
literature and of cultivated society, they all became known as 
Syrians {Surydn), Their earlier name, having by that time 
acquired in their minds a heathen connotation, became distaste¬ 
ful to them. Thus did the original Semitic name, Aramaic, 
come to be generally avoided and was replaced by the Greek 
“Syrian” for the people and “Syriac” for the language. Syriac 
did not assume its central position in Lebanese literature until 
after the advent of the Maronites.* 


* See below, p. 24<S. 
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In or about 6 B.c. was born in the little town of Bethlehem He 
who not only split history into two eras but virtually changed 
its entire course. Both Palestine and Lebanon formed then 
parts of the province of Syria under a Roman legate ^ residing 
in Antioch. The limelight was then on Rome, mistress of the 
world, with the resplendent throne just set up by the august 
Caesar. That a carpenter’s son in a remote corner of a province 
should teach, preach, heal and suffer crucifixion for his convic¬ 
tion was of little or no concern to the contemporary historian. 
That his disciples and followers should in a few years spread 
his message to the four corners of the then civilized world 
could not have been foreseen by any prophet. Nor could any¬ 
one have guessed that the message would prove self-perpetuating 
and ever-enduring. Yet that simple message outlived every 
philosophy and creed of Rome and Greece, and the cult of a 
few Jewish and Aramaean common folk persisted long after 
the empire, apparently stable and permanent, had fallen into 
decay and passed into the memory of history. 

The new gospel had for keynote love — love of God and 
love of man. God Himself becomes love. Through love the 
followers of Christ reduced mankind to one family, all under 
one fatherhood, that of God. Thereby a universal ideal was 
effectively introduced into a world in which only provincial 
ideals had thus far prevailed. The new emphasis fell on man’s 
unselfish duty of devotion to God and service to man. What 
was to count came to be inwardness and spirituality as against 
ritualism and ceremony, conduct rather than cult. 

None of the multitudinous Hellenistic creeds had such a 
basic philosophy. Only Stoicism approached it. None had a 

‘ Named Cyrenius in Lk. 2 : 2 ; <;f. Jo.sephus, Antiquities, Bk. XVII, ch. 5, 
§ 2 ; Bk. XVIII, ch. I, § I ; Tacitus, Bk, V, ch. 9, where it is learned that Cyrenius 
(Quirinus) wa.s appointed governor of Syria ca. a.d. 6. Herod, in the last years of 
whose reign Christ was born, died 4 B.c. See above, p. 185. 
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comparable vital message for the poor, the unhappy and the 
outcast. None had paid as much heed to the after-life. Im¬ 
mortality had been accorded by the Hebrews to the nation, not 
the individual; it was bestowed by the Greeks and Romans on 
the select few — the benefactors of the people and the initiates 
in some mystery religion. In its ideology, ethics, eschatology 
and dogmatic certainty, the new religion could therefore meet 
spiritual, intellectual and social demands which enlightened 
people everywhere were constantly but unsuccessfully making 
on their traditional religions. 

But Christianity, a Semitic religion, had to work its way 
slowly in the highly sophisticated Greco-Roman world. It had 
to be somewhat Hellenized before it could become palatable. 
The process was inaugurated by Paul, a Jew from Cilicia who 
considered himself a Roman citizen and knew Greek and Greek 
philosophy. In Lebanon, still a Semitic country with a veneer 
of Hellenism, vital contact with the new faith was established 
rather early and resistance on the whole was not formidable. 
Here Christ had two powerful rivals in the first two centuries ; 
Hadad-Rimmon, now metamorphosed into Jupiter (or Zeus), 
and centred in Heliopolis (Ba'labakk), and the Ishtar-Tammuz 
combination of Byblus, 

The fame of the Prophet of Galilee reached Tyre and Sidon ^ 
early in His ministry and prompted some interested in His 
teaching and healing power to visit Him.^ He in person under¬ 
took a journey to ‘'the borders*' of these twin cities.^ While 
somewhere between Tyre and Sidon He healed the daughter 
of a Syro-Phoenician woman. This was the only important 
item recorded in connection with this sojourn. The traditional 
site of this miracle was marked by a church that was still 
standing in the mid-fourteenth century.^ A couple of miles south¬ 
east of Sidon, through which very likely Christ passed, lies a 
grotto once probably a temple of Ashtart and now a Greek 
Catholic church of Mary {Sayyidat al-Mantarah, Our Lady of 
the Watch). Tradition locates therein the place where Mary 

* This combination of “Tyre and Sidon’’, which occurs ten times in the New 
Testament (Matt, ii : 21, 22 ; 15 : 21; Mk. 3 : 8, 7 : 24, 31; Lk. 6:17; 10: 13, 14 ; 
Acts 12 : 20), was evidently equated in the minds of the writers with Phoenicia. 

* Mk. 3:8; Lk. 6:17. 3 Matt, 15 : 21-8; Mk. 7:24-31. 

^ Ludolph von Suchem, Description of the Holy Land^ tr. Aubrey Stewart 
(London, 1895), p. 50, 
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awaited her son’s advent to Sidon. Upon the death of Stephen, 
the first Christian martyr, some of those who ‘‘were scattered to 
preach the Gospel went to Phoenicia.* Early in the apostolic age, 
then, Christianity must have secured a foothold in southern 
Lebanon. 

Tyre was the first seat of a Christian community. On his 
way back from Greece {ca. A.D. 56) Paul found in this city a 
church with a membership of men, women and childreOj with 
whom he tarried seven days. He was then on his last visit to 
Jerusalem. His Tyrian co-religionists foresaw trouble for the 
adventurous pioneer missionary and besought him not to pro¬ 
ceed to Jerusalem. By way of farewell they accompanied him 
to the harbour and, kneeling, prayed for him.^ On his way 
south the great apostle to the gentiles stopped at Acre, where 
an already established Christian community was ready to re¬ 
ceive him.^ By this time, mid-first century, Sidon also had a 
Christian community with whom Paul on his way to Rome 
stopped to “refresh himself”.^ Tyre, the first centre of the 
Lebanese church, became, toward the close of the second century, 
the seat of a Christian bishop. This episcopal seat had later 
fourteen dioceses under it.^ In its basilica were laid (A.D. 254) 
the bones of a learned Christian father, Origen,^ who headed 
the catechetical school of Alexandria before moving to Caesarea. 
Demolished about A.D. 303, in the course of the persecution 
decreed by Diocletian, this basilica was replaced by a larger 
and grander one erected by Bishop Paulinus around 314 in the 
reign of Constantine the Great. Indeed, this was the most 
magnificent church of its kind in all Phoenicia. At its consecra¬ 
tion the father of ecclesiastical history, Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea, delivered an oration preserved in his history as an 
address delivered by “a certain one of moderate parts [merit] 

In Tyre w^as held in A.D. 335 a church council which condemned 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria. 

A Tyrian follower of this bishop, Frumentius by name, is 
credited with the introduction of Christianity into Ethiopia 

' Acts II : 19 ^ Acts 21 : 4-6. 

^ Acts 21:7. Acts 27 : 3. 

* His legendary tomb is pointed out today as that of the great magician 
Criyanus. 

^ Historia Ecclesiastical Bk. X, ch. 4; do., The Ecclesiastical Hisior)^ and the 
Martyrs of Palestine, vol. i, pp. 301 seg. 
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That was about A.D. 330. As the story goes, the ship on which 
this missionary embarked was wrecked in the Red Sea and he 
was landed and enslaved in Ethiopia. But his gentle manners, 
fine intelligence and character so commended themselves to the 
king that he freed him. Eventually Athanasius chose E'ru- 
mentius to serve as bishop of Ethiopia. Ever since then the 
bond between the Egyptian and Abyssinian churches has re¬ 
mained firm. 

By the early fourth Christian century Tyre’s northern neigh¬ 
bour, Sidon, had already become an episcopal seat. The 
list of bishops who attended that great ecumenical council of 
A.D. 325 in Nicaea, which in opposition to Arianism first formu¬ 
lated and decreed the Nicene Creed, includes the name of a 
bishop of Sidon, Theodorus. 

Northward The Christianizing process continued its northward march, 
don^aiid imperial decrees notwithstanding. In the fourth century Beirut 
persecu- — which had in all likelihood received visits from apostles on 
their w'ay back and forth between Jerusalem and Antioch - 
was already the seat of a bishop. The record reveals a number 
of heathen students who in the last years of the third century 
patronized its educational institutions, in particular its law 
school,and were Christianized there, later to suffer martyrdom 
during the Diocletian-Maximian persecution initiated in 303. 
Eusebius signalizes 'The marvellous and truly blessed*’ Pam- 
philus, a "man very dear to God ", who assisted the ecclesiastical 
historian in transcribing and correcting manuscripts of Scrip¬ 
tures and especially of the Septuagint as edited in Origen’s 
Hexapla. Pamphilus was born in or near Beirut. He taught 
Eusebius, who in reverence added to his own name that of his 
teacher. Pamphilus became presbyter of Caesarea. Both he 
and another martyr whom Eusebius personally knew and greatly 
admired, Apphianus, were descendants of wealthy heathen 
families of noble rank. Apphianus was also converted while 
studying in Beirut. Both martyrs were first tortured and im¬ 
prisoned.^ 

Another and more widely known victim of this persecution 
was Saint George. Local tradition — unsubstantiated, as other 
localities claim the same honour — makes Beirut the scene of 

' See below, pp. 226 ^eq, 

* Eusebius, tr., vol. i, pp. 344 380 ; vol. ii, p. 331. 
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his slaughter of the dragon and the deliverance of the princess. 
The motif is pre-Christian, going hack to Greek and Egyptian 
and Babylonian sources. 'The city’s hay still hears his name, 
Khaly Mar ftirjus. As an offering of thanks the governor 
erected near the mouth of Beirut River an elegant church 
dedicated to this saint, who in course of time vied with Saint 
Sergius (Sarkis) for first place in the churches of Syria-Lehanpn. 
Introduced hy the Crusaders into Europe, Saint George was 
adopted in the fourteenth century as patron saint of England and 
has since been represented on its gold coinage. A German 
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pilgrim to the Holy Land about 1340 makes Saint George re¬ 
sponsible for converting not only the city but the entire country 
to the Christian faith.^ 

For ten years (303 13) the full fury of the “great persecu¬ 
tion”, whose authors were Diocletian and his colleague in the 
empire Maximian, fell on Egypt, Palestine, Syria and Lebanon. 
In his edicts Diocletian decreed that churches be razed, Christian 
books be l)urned and all those Christians in civil and military 
offices he dismissed. Maximian went further and aimed at 
forcing every priv^ate Christian to choose between sacrifice to 
the gods of the state or death. The number of those in the area 
maimed, crucified, drowned, burned or offered to the beasts is 
hard to ascertain. Earlier persecutions by Trajan, who in 112 
decreed that Christians who refused homage to the gods and to 
the emperor were to be punished as traitors ; by Decius, who in 
250—1 reaffirmed the punishment of all those who refused to 
* Von Suchem, tr., pp. 48-9, 135. 
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perform acts of public worship to the gods of the state ; and 
by Valerian, who in 257-8 not only required Christians to offer 
sacrifice publicly but forbade their reunions — all these were 
comparatively mild. The Syrian-Lebanese emperors, with all 
their vices, were quite tolerant. Julia Mamaea, the mother of 
the last one among them, Alexander Severus (222-35), was 
Phoenician from Arka ('Arqah), audited the lectures of the 
theologian Origen and sympathized with Christianity if not 
actually professing it. Her emperor son, who was born in the 
temple of Alexander the Great at Arka, forbade the worship of 
himself and set up in his oratory busts of Zoroaster, Abraham 
and Christ. 

By the beginning of the fourth century it had become clear 
to the devotees, beneficiaries of and those with invested interests 
in the old heathen cults, that Christianity was already making a 
serious bid for supremacy in the spiritual realm. It was mean¬ 
time becoming clear to the state officials that as the empire 
moved on its downward course the Christian religion speeded 
and enhanced its upward pace. 

It was not long after this horrifying experience that the 
imperial power began to be wielded in favour of Christianity, 
rather than for its destruction. The reverse process was started 
by Constantine the Great, co-emperor in 306 and sole emperor 
from 324 to 337. Constantine founded (330) on the site of 
ancient Byzantium the new capital that still bears his name. 
The shift in capital indicates a recognition of the preponderance 
of the Eastern half of the empire. The major state with which 
Rome was then in constant conflict, revived Persia, lay in the 
East. The centre of gravity in world affairs was again moving 
to the Orient. Prior to his foundation of a new capital, Constan¬ 
tine had given recognition to Christianity as the new official 
religion. In imperial letters issued in 312 and 313 he not only 
accorded toleration to the Christians in his domain but even 
favoured them.^ His own conversion is traditionally related 
to his march in 312 against his competitor in Rome, when he 
beheld in the sky a brilliant cross with a Greek inscription pro¬ 
claiming: ‘'By this sign conquer*’. Thereupon the victorious 
moiiarch adopted the labarum as the imperial standard. Con¬ 
stantine had for mother a devout Christian, Helena. She under- 

* For text of letters consult Eusebius, Bk. X, ch. 5 ; tr., vol. i, pp. 315-20. 
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took a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, where tradition credits her 
with the discovery of the true cross on the site of the present-day 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. The cult of the holy places was 
therewith introduced by the emperor and his mother ; it acceler¬ 
ated the Christianizing process through the entire realm. In 
one edict after another this first Christian emperor ordered that 
pagan temples and images everywhere be destroyed and that 
offerings and sacrifices be prohibited.* •* Christian in faith, Greek 
in language and Eastern in its orientation, the new empire, 
centring in Constantinople, was to endure with many vicissi¬ 
tudes until 1453, when the Ottoman Turks captured the city 
and replaced the cross with the crescent. 

The final division between the P 3 astern Roman, or Byzantine, 
and the Western Roman Empire was effected in 395, when 
Theodosius the Great (379—95) died and his two sons succeeded, 
one over the West and the other over the East. Theodosius had 
followed in the footsteps of Constantine in support of orthodox 
Christianity. Under him triumphant Christianity continued its 
inland penetration. The ascription to him or to Constantine of 
the building of the Christian basilica in the court of the great 
temple at BaUabakk,^ whose Christians suffered persecution be¬ 
fore and after Constantine, has been disputed. The words of 
Eusebius ,3 that Constantine “erected even in this city a church 
of great size and magnificence”, may mean that the emperor 
simply ordered the conversion of the great temple into a church. 
This church historian adds that the city then obtained the privi¬ 
lege of a church with presbyters and deacons under a bishop. 
In the fifth century the bishops of Heliopolis begin to figure in 
Christian annals. Eusebius ^ also reports that the inhabitants 
of old Antaradus, rebuilt and renamed Constantina (Constantia), 
committed their idols to the flames and adopted the saving faith. 

Because of the licentious cult connected with it, that great 
stronghold of heathenism at Afqah was demolished by Con¬ 
stantine. 


This was a grove and a temple, not situated in the midst of any 
city, nor in any public place . . . but apart from the beaten and 


* Eusebius, Life of the Blessed Emperor Constantine (London, 1S45), pp. 

*58-9, 193-4. . 

2 See below, p. 221. ^ Life of the Blessed Emperor, p. 164. 

•* Ibid, p. 205. 5 See above, pp. 12S-30. 
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frequented road, at Aphaca, on part of the summit of Mount Idbanus, 
and dedicated to the foul demon known by the name of Venus. It 
was a school of wickedness for all the abandoned votaries of sensuality 
and impurity. Here men undeserving of the name forgot the dignity 
of their sex, and propitiated the demon by their effeminate conduct; 
here too unlawful commerce of women and adulterous intercourse, 
with other horrible and infamous practices, were perpetrated.^ 

Reconstructed in part by Julian (36i“"3), the sole successor of 
Constantine who did not profess Christianity, the temple was 
abandoned under Theodosius. 

Berytus for the most part became Christian in the mid¬ 
fourth century. In 349 it was visited by a destructive earthquake 
which was interpreted as a sign of divine wrath and made those 
who still clung to heathenism to swing over to the new faith. 
By the time of I'heodosius the final victory of Christianity had 
become assured. Beginning with the fifth century, not only 
Lebanon but also Syria and Palestine must have presented the 
aspects of Christian lands. One after the other --- Melkarth of 
Tyre, Hadad of Ba^labakk and Ashtart of Byblus and Afqah — 
fell before Jesus of Nazareth. 


* Eu.«;cbius, IJfe of the Blessed Emperor^ p. lOo. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

HELIOPOLIS A RELIGIOUS AND BERYTUS AN 
EDUCATK^NAL CTNTRE 


Two Lebanese cities which did not figure prominently before 
came to the front in the Roman period : Heliopolis and Berytus. 
Both became Roman colonies under Augustus Caesar.* Both 
developed into great centres of Roman culture, radiating a 
world-wide influence : one in religion, the other in education. 

Heliopolis ” (city of the sun) was the Greek name imposed 
by the Seleucids on an ancient Semitic city when its Baal was 
definitely identified with the sun god. The earlier Semitic name 
was conjecturally Bdal Beg *“the lord of the Biqa^“, al-Biqa^ 
being the enclosed plain between the two Lebanons.^ With the 
advent of the Arabs the old Semitic name reasserted itself in 
the modern form Ba'labakk (colloquial Ba'albak). Heliopolis 

* Cf. arts. “Heliopolis” and “Berytus” in The Oxford Classical Dictionary, 
where it is stated that Heliopolis was incorporated in the territory of Berytus until 
the time of Septimius Severus, who made it a separate colony. See below, pp. 223-6. 

* See above, pp. 15-16. 
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was colonized by troops from the same legions as used by 
Augustus in the case of Berytus.^ On the coins of this emperor 
the colony is entitled Colonia Julia Augusta Heliopolis. The 
city, however, an ancient centre of Phoenician religion, remained 
less Roman than its sister colony, Berytus, less Greek than 
Antioch and more Semitic than either. The men of Heliopolis 
became noted for their eloquence — an inspiration from the 
Muses of their mountain district — the women for their beauty 
— a special boon bestowed on them by the Syrian goddess 
(Atargatis), who haunted the neighbouring slopes of the 
Lebanon,2 and a certain group among the men and women 
acquired empire-wide fame as flute players. Their services were 
in demand not only on festive occasions but also with the ritual 
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of the temple. But the world-wide fame of the city rested 
on its temple, rather group of temples often referred to as 
acropolis. 

Originally the temple was dedicated to the worship of that 
great Aramaean deity Hadad, god of lightning and thunder, 
who when beneficent sent rain to fructify the earth and when 
maleficent sent floods to destroy crops and flocks.^ Such a deity 
would be a natural favourite with agricultural people; hence 
his temples all over Syria and Lebanon. His cult was later 

* See below, p. 224. 

* ‘‘Description’ in Karl Miller, Geographi Graeci MinoreSy vol. ii (Paris, 1861), 

p. 518. 3 See above, p. 133. 
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and third Christian centuries 
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confused with that of the sun ; his head was then ornamented 
with rays, as in Heliopolis. In Hellenistic times he was meta¬ 
morphosed into Jupiter Heliopolitanus and subsequently equated 
with Jupiter Damascenus. 



'I'he American Numismatic Society 

A COIN OF SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS 


Clbversc and reverse of a bronze coin of Flcliopolis (H;j'Inl)akk) struck in the 
name of Septimius Severus ra. a.d. 211. The reverse displays a front and side view 
of the temple of J upiter Heliopolitanus 

Of the pre-Seleucid Phoenician temple, presumed from the 
name of the place, no trace remains. The oracle of the temple 
acquired great repute before the structure was rebuilt on a 
grand scale by the Roman emperors. Before embarking on his 
second campaign against Parthia (A.D. 116), Trajan, byway of 



T'/fe American Numismatic'JSctcieiy 

A COIN OF TYRE 


Obverse and reverse of a copper coin of Julia Dornna (d. A.D. 217). Obverse 
shows her bust. Reverse shows founder of city ploughing with cattle. Military 
standard of third legion of Gaul behind 

testing the oracle, submitted a blank writing-sheet in a sealed 
wrapper. In response he received a similar blank, a response 
which heightened inliis eyes the esteem of the oracle’s prescience. 
Thereupon he proceeded with the consultation in earnest. The 
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final response was symbolically conveyed by a bundle of wood 
wrapped in a cloth.^ His death the following year in Gilicia 
gave a perfect, albeit belated, interpretation to the oracular 
performance. 



'Fiu' A tut'rii an .Vum/snnr/f'r Soru /v 


A COIN OK Jl LIA MAKS A 

(Ilivtrsc an<l revorst- of a t toin of’ Julia Maesa (d, a.d, 22 struck at 

Sidon. ()l)V(‘rsc shows bust f>r Julia. Reverse sliows ('admus runninf^ on prow, 
lof)king back ; rij^ht arm extended forward, sword in sheath. k‘ft Jiand holding 
( loak at waist 


It was Antoninus Pius (13H 6i) who initiated the ela¬ 
borate enlargement of the temple. "Fhe structure progressed 
slowly under his successors, resulting in an acropolis in which 
Hadad’s consort Atargatis ( Ashtart, Venus) was also worshipped. 
Caracalla (211-17) and his predecessor of the Syrian-Lel^anese 




tufriran Xnmismafic Soriviv 

A COIN OF BVBLl S 

Obver-se and reverse of a ct>in t)f Julia Soaemias (d. a.d. 222). Obverse shows 
bust of Julia. Reverse .shows Astarte in o(‘tastyle temple with .shell-i)atl;ern central 
arch, beini^ crowned by Nike on a column 


dynasty completed the work on a scale hitherto unknown. 1 he 
building appears for the first tim<' on the reverse? of the? coins of 
Caracalla's father, Septimius Severus (193-211). Caracalla’s 
mother, the beautiful and talented Julia Domna, was daughter 


Macrobiu.s, Saturnalioruw^ Bk. I, ch. 23, §§ 14-16. 
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of a priest of Elagabal * of Emesa (yims). She received the 
title of Augusta and collaborated with her husband in the con¬ 
duct of state affairs. She had a younger and even abler sister, 
Julia Maesa, who was likewise born in Emesa, married a Roman 
officer, moved to the capital and succeeded, after the assassina¬ 
tion of her nephew Caracalla, in enthroning her grandson, 
Elagabalus.^ This was the time in which the gates of Rome 
and its territory were opened wide for Syro-Lebanese immi¬ 
grants. ^ There were also the soldiers, second best in the Roman 
army”,^ who began to exercise enormous influence on Roman 
politics. Caracalla and his mother inscribed ‘'Heliopolis*’ on 
their coins. Vows in their honour are still legible on the pedestal 
of the great temple. The Latin inscription states that the brazen 
pillars were dedicated and the capitals gilded in their honour 
by a member of the legion.^ The temple’s name also occurs on 
the coins of Philip the Arab (a.D. 244-9). 

In the main part of the temple stood a gold statue of the 
deity. Its local representation depicted him as a beardless 
youth in the garb of a charioteer holding in his right hand a 
thunderbolt whip and in his left lightning and ears of grain,^ 
thus uniting the cause and its effect. On certain annual festivals 
the statue was borne on the shoulders of prominent Helio- 

‘ See above, p. 190. 

- Genealogical table of the Syro-Lebanese dynasty ; 

Julius Bassianus of Emesa 

I 

I.I 

1. Septimius SfiVERUS -P Julia Domna Julia Maesa -f Julius Avitus 

(A.D. 193-211) / ■ ■ 

I ' I 

2. Caracalla (211-17) 2. Geta (211-12) 


Varius Avitus -f J ulia Soaemis (Suhaymah?) J ulia Marnaea + Gessius Marcianus 


3. Elagabalus (218-22) 4. Alexander Severus (222-35) 

See above, pp. 196-7. 

Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire^ p. 617 
s Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum^ vol. iii, No. 138. 

MacroViius, Bk. J, ch. 23, §§ 11-13. 
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politans, who prepared them¬ 
selves for the solemnities by 
shaving the head and vowing 
abstinence and chastity. At 
this sanctuary also were 
reverenced black stones ^ of 
which Elagabalus trans¬ 
ferred one to a temple in 
Rome. The acropolis made 
Heliopolis for centuries the 
most conspicuous city in 
the region of Lebanus and 
second to Antioch in the 
province of Syria. As a 
sanctuary the acropolis pre¬ 
sumably enjoyed the privi¬ 
leges pertaining thereunto, 
comprising full immunity, 
owning land, collecting 
revenues and conducting the 
annual festivals by the in¬ 
mates. Under the appella¬ 
tion Jupiter Heliopolitanus, 
full title Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus Heliopolitanus, 
this ancient Semitic deity of 
Lebanon was carried by 
merchants and veterans to 
many lands in the West.^ 
The ruins of the acropo¬ 
lis 3 have throughout the cen¬ 
turies so excited the wonder 
of writers and visitors that 



From R. jy us sand t't al., “ J^a SyrF, antique 
* ft mfdiFoale " {Paul (ieuthner, 

Paris, 1931), PI. LVn 

HADAD OF BA'LABAKK, J50 B.c. 


In I>ronzc. The hull is his einl)leTn of 
fecundity 


they were included among the seven wonders of the world. None 
from Roman days are comparable to them, not even in the 
imperial capital itself. The Moslems, who after the conquest of 

* Cf. above, p. 136. ^ See above, p. i()7. 

^ Site cleared by a German expedition under O. Puchstein — sec,* his hrstcr 
ufid zweiter Jahresbericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Baalbek (Berlin, 1902, 1903); 
Piihrer durch die Buinen Jfon Baalbek (Berlin, 1905) — Theodore Wiegand, 
Baalbek, 3 vol.s. of text, i of illustrations (Leipzig, 1921-5). 
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the land converted the area into a citadel {tqal*aft)^ ascribed its con¬ 
struction to Solomon ; ^ who else could have utilized the services 
of the jinn for such a structure ? It is still commonly known 
as Qarat Ba^albak. Traces of the mosque, with its basin for 
ablution and niche {mUirdh), art' w'eli marked. As a fortress it 
figured in the Saljuq, the Crusading and the Mamluk wars. In 
1260 it was destroyed l)y a general of Hulagu, conqueror of 
'Abbasid Baghdad. Despite the devastating Mongols and 
earthquakes enough is left of the acropolis to impress all be¬ 
holders. Within the area south of the Jupiter-Hadad temple 
lie the ruins of the somewdiat smaller and better preserved temple 
of Atargatis, commonly attributed to Bacchus,^ Indeed, this is 




'Fhe AmerifUM Xumismalic Sacictv 


A C OIN OF PHILIP THE A RAH 

Obver.s(_* and reverse of a bronze coin of Heliopolis (Ba'laljakk) struck in the 
name of Philip the Arab. a.d. 244- q. Tht* reverse jiresents a front and side view of 
th(' templt^ of Jupiter lleliopolitaiius 


the best preserved and most richly ornamented ancient temple 
in the entire area. Its colossal sculptured doorway, 45 feet high 
and 25 feet wide, is reckoned among the grandest products of 
Roman architecture. The shrine of Jupiter is surrounded by 
a peristyle of large columns of yellow stone with Corinthian 
capitals and a frieze above. Of these columns six hold them¬ 
selves proudly erect to this day, facing Mount Lebanon in 
majestic grandeur. In 1751 they numbered nine, as reported 
by an English visitor ; in i 784 six, cis reported l)y a Frenchman ; 

* Idrisi, cd. Gildemcister, p. r ^; Yaqiit, Bulddn, V'ol. i; p. 674; cf. Maqdi.si, 
pj). 160, 1S6. 

^ Hermann Thiersch, “Zu den Tempcln und zur Basilika von Baalbek’*, 
Nackrichten imn der GeseUschaft der IVissenschaften zti Gottingen^ Pbiiologisch- 
historische Klasse (Berlin, 1926), pp. i seg, ; do., ‘T-e Temple de la dt^ese .syrienne 
a Ba'albek”, jRetme bihlique^ xkkv (1926), p. 461. 
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three must have been destroyed in the earthquake of 1759.^ In 
fact these columns are the chief remains of the entire temple of 
Jupiter-Hadad. Each column consists of three blocks rising to 
a height of 62 feet and having a diameter of 7^- feet. *‘If ever 
these columns were to disappear some day^\ in the words of a 
modern French writer, '‘there w’^ould be less beauty in the world 
and less poetry under the sky of Lebanon/’ Porphyry columns, 
of Flgyptian origin, were transported by Justinian from Ba'labakk 



Pan-A meruati li'orlii Air 7 t>avs 


THE SIX CDLUMNS OK THE TEMPLE OK jPPITER 

to Constantinople and used in building Santa Sophia (Aya 
Sofya). One of them, broken <?;/ route, displays the attaching 
bracelets. 

The grand court in which stood the altar measures roughly 
340 feet square. Around it stood a peristyle of forty-eight 
columns. On its west side a basilica with three apses was erected 
in the sixth century but commonly ascribed to ( onstantinc 

* Robert Wood, The Tuins of Baalbec (London. 1757 ), PP* 2, 22, 24 ; Volney, 
vol. ii, p. 218. For other eartJiquakes affecting Lebanon see below, pp. 231*2. 


From F, Dus$aud et aL^ “ La Syrie^ antique et midiivaU ” 

{Paul Geuthner^ Paris^ i93x)i Pl> Lilt 

GATE OF THE TEMPLE OF BACCHUS, BA'LABAKK 

In recent summers this temple and Jupiter’s have been scenes of music festivals 
and dramatic plays that aroused national and international interest 
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or Theodosius of the fourth.^ The whole temple complex, 
still visible at a great distance, rests on an artificial terrace 
formed by a huge understructure of vaults. The north-west 
side of the wall of enclosure consists of enormous hewn stone 
blocks, which may have been designed to ensure stability for 
the building in case of earthquakes. Three of these blocks, in 
the supporting wall of the Jupiter temple platform, are 20 feet 
from the ground and measure roughly 62 x 14 x 11 feet each. 

They weigh about 750 tons each. These are the famous three 
stones of the trilithonThere is enough material in each 
block estimatingly to build a square house with walls one foot 
thick, a frontage of 60 and a height of 40 feet. A sister block ^ 
of even larger dimensions, still lies in the quarry on the outskirts 
of the town, proclaiming that the builders got discouraged and 
gave up their grandiose plans of carrying on the structure on 
such scale. This block is computed to make four obelisks of 
the size of Cleopatra’s Needle that now adorns Central Park in 
New York City. 

Aside from the colossal magnitude of the pillars and the 
huge size of the stone blocks, it is the wealth of detail in orna¬ 
mentation and the figure work in the friezes that constitute a 
feature of the surviving group of buildings. The decorations 
comprise wheat and poppies (emblems of death and life), 
winged genii lifting a veil and cupids with bows and arrows or 
mounted on dragons and dolphins. Vines and garlands adorn 
the doorsteps. Geometrical figures, interspersed with foliage, 
and busts of emperors and deities, adorn the ceiling. Especially 
rich in foliage and fine figure work arc the portals of the Atar- 
gatis temple. 

Some 300 yards from the acropolis rises a small, circular 
but remarkably beautiful temple, which the German archaeo¬ 
logical mission freed from the encroaching dwelling-houses. 

The style belongs to the late imperial age. The temple is dedi¬ 
cated to Venus or Fortuna (goddess of fate). Its medieval 
transformation into a chapel consecrated to St. Barbara ensured 
its preservation. 

Of the maritime cities Berytus was the only one to play a Berytus, 

a Roman 
colony 

* Thiersch in Nachrichteny pp. 20 seg. „ , . r 

a liajar ah^ubla, the stone of the pregnant woman, so called because ot a 

superstitious belief that visits would help sterile women. ^ 
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major role in other than eoniniercial and industrial activity- 
Sidon was granted colonial rights under Elagal)alus. 'Pyre was 
granted metropolitan rights under Hadrian and raised to colo¬ 
nial rank l)y Septimius Severus as a reward for its loyalty to 
him during the contest for imperial power with his rival Niger, 
whom Berytus favoured. But Berytus was one of the earliest 
Roman colonies in the entire area, having been settled (ca, 17 
B.C.) by veterans of the fifth (or Macedonian) and third (or 
Gallic) legions under a lieutenant of Augustus Caesar. It thus 
became ve'ry early a garrison town and supplied auxiliaries when 
needed by the legate. It gave Varus, governor of Syria under 
Augustus, one thousand five hundred auxiliaries as he passed 



A COIN OF BERYTUS 

t.)bvcrsc‘ and revi rsc of a copper coin struck at Berytus during; resign of Trajan 
98 117). Obverse shows hc‘ad of FTnperor Nerva (a.I). 90 8). Reverse 
shows founder of the city plouf^hihj:^ vvitli oxen. Ins< ri}>tions read : f'Ol.[r)NlAl 
lUl-lIA AUGlbSTA FEIdX] BER| YTUS] 

through the city on his march against Judaea.^ The new colony 
was designated Colonia Julia Augusta Felix Berytus ^ in honour 
of Augustus’ daughter. “Julia Augusta’s happy colony of Bery¬ 
tus” served as a base for the Roman fleet in the south-eastern 
Mediterranean waters. As a colony its inhabitants enjoyed 
such rights as self-government and exemption from poll- and 
land-tax. With the edict of Caracalla (211-17) conferring citi¬ 
zenship upon all free inhabitants of the empire, this particular 
status probably disappeared. Like its inland sister Heliopolis, 
Berytus became a centre of Romanism in an area of Hellenism. 

Eager to ingratiate themselves with the emperors, their 
vassal Jewish kings, beginning with Herod the Great ^ (37—4 
B.C.), showed special favour to the city by bestowing gifts on 

* Josephu.s, Anttguiiies, Bk. XVII, ch. 10, § 9. 

=* Cf. Pliny, Bk. V, ch. 17, § 20. ^ See above, p. 187. 
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it in the form of fine public buildings. Here, by permission 
from Augustus, Herod brought to trial his two sons, charged 
with treason, and condemned them to death.^ In the course of 
the trial they were held at a village, Platanos,^ which may be 
modern ‘Aramun. Herod’s grandson, Agrippa I (A.D. 41-4), 
embellished it with a theatre supreme in elegance and sumptu¬ 
ousness ; an amphitheatre, baths and porticoes — all at lavish 
expense .3 The inaugural festival was celebrated with musical 
performances and gladiatorial shows. To add to the excitement 
of the exercises, seven hundred pairs of criminals were intro¬ 
duced into the arena and fought until they destroyed each other. 
In A.D. 69, while engaged in the Jewish war, Vespasian was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops in Caesarea (Qaysarlyah) and 
on his way back to Rome stopped at Berytus to receive the 
congratulations of embassies from Syria and other provinces. 
Some came with their crowns. Mucianus, governor of Syria, 
also came and assured the new emperor that the people of every 
city had taken the oath of fidelity to him.^ Vespasian left his 
son Titus in charge of the war. After the capture of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 70), Titus tarried in Berytus long enough to hold, in 
honour of his victory and in celebration of his father’s birthday, 
festivities that were perhaps the greatest the city ever witnessed. 
Among the shows exhibited in Agrippa’s amphitheatre was one 
in which captive Jews were destroyed by wild beasts or by 
fighting each other while multitudes gazed on.s Agrippa II 
(d. 100) established residence in Berytus, built an expensive 
theatre in which he held annual theatrical exhibitions, dis¬ 
tributed oil and wheat among the inhabitants and “adorned the 
entire city with statues of his own donation, and with original 
images made by ancient hands’’.^ The theatrical entertain¬ 
ments and circus games of Berytus ’were still in vogue in the 
fourth century. Granite columns, or fragments of columns, 
originally from Upper Egypt, scattered over the ancient site 
and used in later buildings or as street rollers, attest to the 


* Josephus, AntiguitieSy Bk. XVI, ch. ii, § 2. 

* See article in Pauly-Wissowa, Re€tl~ jEncyc lop adze ’y Dussaud, 


PP* 45 - 7 . 

5 Josephus, AntiquitieSy Bk. XIX, ch. 7 , § 5 - 
Josephus, War, Bk. IV, ch. 10, § 6. 
s Bk. VII, ch. 3, § I. 

^ Josephus, AfztiguitieSy tr. William Whiston, Bk. XX, ch. 9 > § 4 * 
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number and grandeur of monumental vStriictures with which 
the city was embellished.* 

Roman Berytus thrived under the patronage of its favourite 
deity Poseidon (Neptune), represented on its coins holding a 
trident or drawn by sea-horses. Its close relationship with 
Heliopolis was reflected by the worship of Jupiter Heliopolitanus 
at the site of Dayr al-Oafah, a Maronite convent perching on a 
hill dominating the city. The chapel of this convent was built 
with stones from the ancient temple. But the chief deity of this 
site was Baal Marqod ^ (Balmarcodes, god of the dances), to 
whom Berytians continued to bring their offerings. Dancing 
was a feature of his worship. A woman’s name (related to 
Taym AlldJi) occurs in one of the Latin inscriptions. The 



The Antericav Numhmaitc Soeie/v 

A COIN OF PEI RUT 

Obverse and reverse of a bronze coin of Berytus, first century B.c\ Poseidon 
(as Baal-Beroth) is represented on both obverse and reverse; on the latter he is 
driving a team of hippocampi 


present Christian convent stands on the ruins of a Roman 
temple, which in turn stood on the site of an earlier Phoenician 
one. Scattered columns, about seven feet in diameter, look like 
those of Ba'labakk. Remains of batteries installed by the 
Turks in the first World War to protect the port are still notice¬ 
able. The modern name of the near-by village, Bayt Miri (house 
of my lords), perpetuates the memory of the Phoenician Baal. 
The name of Bayt Miri’s neighbour, Brummana, sounds like a 
corruption of Bayt Rimmon, Rimmon (thunderer) being a title 
of Hadad .3 

Berytus distinguished itself in another sphere of activity. It 
was the seat of the most renowned provincial school of Roman 

* Harvey Porter, History of Beirut (Beirut, 1912), pp. 26-7. 

* From Semitic rdqad^ to dance. Consult L. Jalabert in Melanges de lafaculte 
orientate, Universite Saint-Joseph, vol. i (Beirut, 1920), pp. 181 seq, 

3 See above, p. 133.. 
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law. As such it became a mecca for the legal minds of the entire 
East. Legal training was then a prerequisite for holding a 
government position. Several magistrates and governors of 
Eastern provinces received their education in it. 

Founded probably by Septimius Severus ^ (193-2 ii), who 
was commemorated in Berytus by a temple and a statue, the 
school was the earliest of its kind in the provinces and became 
the most renowned and longest lived. Other schools existed in 
Athens, Alexandria and other provincial cities, l)ut this one 
held the primacy throughout. It developed into a creative in¬ 
tellectual institution that attracted a galaxy of brilliant students 
and professors who made enduring contribution to the great 
Roman heritage to the world —jurisprudence. 

Two of the most eminent Roman jurists evidently started 
their careers as professors at Berytus, Papinian and Ulpian. 
Aemilius Papinianus, evidently a native of Emt‘sa, was invited 
in 203 by Septimius Severus, husband of Julia Domna, to whom 
the jurist was possibly related, to be his counsellor at Rome. In 
that capacity he accompanied the emperor on an expedition to 
Britain, where on his deathbed Septimius left the guardianship 
of his two sons, Caracalla and Geta, in Papinian’s hands. Shortly 
after his accession Caracalla (211-17) dismissed Papinian from 
office, for such an irresponsible tyrant could not stand so stern 
a monitor, and then ordered him to be beheaded (2 r 2) for having 
disapproved of the emperor’s murder of his brother Geta. One 
reaction of Caracalla is recorded : he rebuked the executioner 
for having used an axe instead of a sword.^ Though only 
thirty-seven years old when executed, Papinian bequeathed a 
richer heritage than most other Roman jurists. In 533, when 
under Justinian the Great the Digest was compiled, it incor¬ 
porated no less than 595 excerpts from Papinian’s writings. 
The Digest formed a part of the Code which lies at the founda¬ 
tion of actual law in most of continental Europe today. Such 
was the esteem in which Papinian was held for his erudition, 
guided by sagacity of mind, independence of judgment and in¬ 
tegrity of character, that the Law of Citations passed in 426 
provides that failing a majority of jurists cited on one side of 

^ Of, Paul Coilinet, Histoire de r Jicole dr d)roit de Beyrouth (Paris, 1925), 
pp. 16-25 j Henri Lammens, L.(i Vie universiiairc a jBeyrouth sous ies Jiomains 
le Bas-Rmpire 1921), p. 4. 

^ Dio (Cassius), Historia JRomana, Bk. I.,XXVIII, eh. i, § i ; ch. 4, § i. 
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the case or the other, Papinian’s view should be considered 
decisive. 

Papinian had a worthy successor in his fellow-countryman 
Domitius Ulpianus. Ulpian, who was born in Tyre about 
A.D. 170 and held a chair at Berytus academy, was called to 
Rome to assist Papinian under Septimius Severus. Banished 
by Caracalla’s successor Elagabalus, he was reinstated (A.D. 222) 
as imperial adviser on the accession of Alexander Severus, whose 
preceptor and guardian he had been. This Lebanese-born 
emperor ^ stood in sharp contrast to his immediate prede¬ 
cessors by the simplicity and purity of his personal life and the 
justice, wisdom and tolerance of his public transactions. Under 
his patronage Ulpian fought abuses, introduced judicial and 
other reforms and attempted to impose strict disciplinary 
measures on the Praetorians, bodyguard of the emperor. In 
228 a mutinous band of this privileged group forced their way 
at night into the imperial palace, to which he had run for refuge, 
and killed him in the presence of the emperor and the emperor’s 
mother. 

Ulpian lived longer and contributed more extensively than 
Papinian. From his works the compilers of the Digest drew^ 
some twenty-five hundred extracts, forming altogether one- 
third of the whole body. In the preface to the Digest a professor 
of law at Berytus, Anatolius by name, is cited as one employed 
in the compilation of the work and complimented as a descend¬ 
ant of an ancient legal stock. Anatolius was a victim of an 
earthquake in 557 at Constantinople, whither he had removed 
his residence.- The principal compiler was likewise a Berytus 
professor, Dorotheus, whom Justinian invited to Constantinople. 
No wonder Justinian favoured the Lel)anese city and styled it 
''mother and nurse of all laws”. The Justinian Code was the 
last and most complete collection of Roman laws. Before it, 
A.D. 438, there was also compiled for the Eastern Roman 
Empire the Theodosian Code, in which all writings of Papinian 
and Ulpian were pronounced authoritative for the judge. 

Nursery for men of the state, the Berytus institution served 
as a sort of seminary for men of the church. The earliest allu¬ 
sion to it in ecclesiastical writings, occurs in an oration by 

* See above, p. 210. 

2 Agathias, Historiarum, Bk. V, § 3. Cf. below, |>p, 231-2. 
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Gregory, surnamed from his miracles Thaumaturgus ^ (wonder 
worker), delivered about A.D. 240. A native of Cappadocia, 
young Gregory journeyed to Berytus, where he studied eight 
years. Latin was then the language of instruction, but was 
replaced in the early fifth century by Greek, the language of 
the Byzantine Empire. Gregory was accompanied by a brother 
Athenodorus, who, like Gregory, became a bishop in Pontus.- 
From Berytus Gregory moved to Caesarea where, already 
attracted l)y Christianity, he professed it under the guidance of 
his admired teacher, Origen. Subsequently he was ordained 
bishop of his native town, which had then only seventeen Chris¬ 
tians and which had only seventeen non-Christians at his death 
ica. 265), notwithstanding the calamities of the Decian persecu¬ 
tions.^ In the course of the persecution the bishop fled into the 
wildc'rness, seemingly not so much from fear for his life as to 
preserve it for the sake of his flock. In the Diocletian-Maximian 
persecution that ensued, a number of Berytus graduates 
suffered martyrdom.*^ Another distinguished ecclesiast from the 
Black Sea region was Gregory Nazianzen (of Nazianzus in 
Cappadocia), future bishop of Constantinople and saint who 
quit Athens about 356 in favour of Berytus, where he pursued 
his legal studies. Gregory was summoned in 379 to Constantin¬ 
ople to defend the orthodox faith against Arians and other so- 
called heretics. He died about ten years later. Even more 
famous was Severus, patriarch of Antioch from 512 to 518 and 
theologian of the western part of the Syrian Church often called 
Jacobite. A biography of Severus written by a fellow-student 
of his at Berytus, Zacharias the Scholastic of Gaza,^ gives us an 
interesting and delightful snapshot of university life in such a 
cosmopolitan educational centre as Berytus lying on the con¬ 
fines of the PZast and West. 

Zacharias entered the school in the autumn of 487 or 4^^> snuit* 
year after Severus. Like all freshmen, he felt nervous when he 
first attended the class of the distinguished professor Leontius. 

The entering students were evidently received by the older ones 

^ 7 'kf Works of Gregory Thaumalurgus, Dionysius of A/cxandria, and 
Archelaus, tr. S. D. F. Salmond (Edinbur^ii, I1S71), pp. 49-5^^- 

^ Ku.sfbius, tr., voJ. ii, pp. 221-2. ^ See above, p. 209. 

^ See above, p. 208. For other prominent .students con.sult Collinet, pp. 84-9CS. 

Edited in Syriac (Greek orijji'inal lost) and translated as Vie de Sc 7 >ere l>y 
M.-A. Kugener, in Patrologia Orienialis, vol. ii (Paris, 1907), pp. 1-115. 
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with ridicule, though not with actual ill-treatment,^ to test their 
self-control a sort of “freshman hazing“ in which xAmerican 
students still indulge. But Zacharias was well received by 
Severus and the older students. Leonitus, a native Berytian, 
was father of Anatolius ^ and son of a distinguished jurist.^ 
Prerequisite for law study at this time were courses in the 
sciences, gramm^ir, rhetoric, Greek and Latin ; Greek was then 
the language of legal instruction.^ At the close of the exercises, 
Zacharias, a devout Christian, visited the Church of the Resur¬ 
rection and then strolled to the city harbour. Here he met 
Severus and pleaded with him to attend church daily after the 
lectures, to shun horse races, theatres, show's where beasts de¬ 
stroyed human l)cings, and to abstain from gambling and drink¬ 
ing wdth prostitutes — vices evidently in vogue among the 
students.5 The future patriarch, w^ho accompanied by slaves 
had come to the college from a rich family, reminded his solicit¬ 
ous junior friend that, after all, he w^as a law student and not 
a monk, meantime promising to do what he could. 

All class exercises w'ere suspended week-ends — Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday. Fhe evenings were left free, thus en¬ 
abling the students to repeat the w'ork done in the daytime. 
As in our days, students organized themselves into societies. 
Zacharias started a Christian one which met ev’ery evening at 
the Church of the Resurrection to study the w'orks of Basil, 
Chrysostom and other Church Fathers, 'Fhe president was one 
Kvagrius of Samosata, who had studied at Antioch, where he 
w’^as wounded in a disturbance. Other members were natives 
of Lycia (south Asia Minor), Edessa, Petra, Gaza, iVlexandria 
— a cross-section of the cosmopolitan character of a student 
body comparable to that of the modern American University of 
Beirut. The Berytus institution had by the late fifth century 
attained the dimensions of a university with schools for letters 
and philosophy as well as law. Evagrius was deeply religious, 
fasted daily and practised chastity. He indulged in the 
luxury of a bath once a year, on Easter eve.^ Moved by 
such manifestations of asceticism, Severus himself began to 
abstain from meat. 

* Zacharias, p. 47. 

^ Coilinet, pp. 141 seq., 188 seq. 

5 Zacharias, pp. 51-2. 


^ See above, p. 228. 

^ Cf. above, p. 229. 

^ Zacharias, pp. 55-7. 
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Other student organizations promoted other interests. One 
concerned itself with occult science. The leading spirits com¬ 
prised an Armenian, a Thessalonian, a Lebanese from Helio¬ 
polis and an Egyptian from Thebes. The Egyptian, John by 
name, fell in love with a woman who did not reciprocate his 
affections. A plot was thereupon concocted to offer as sacrifice 
to the infernal powers John’s Negro slave, with the hope that 
the powers would then produce the coveted result.^ As the 
nocturnal rite was being performed in the circus of the city, 
it was suddenly interrupted by passers-by. The scared would- 
1)0 victim escaped and reported his master. Diligent search for 
the magic books disclosed them stuffed in the lower part of 
John’s chair and w^ere forthright committed to the flames. The 
books were full of strange pictures of demons, some attributed 
to Manctho, others to Zoroaster.-^ Further investigation re¬ 
vealed that even T.eonitus was implicated in similar illicit prac¬ 
tices. A court of inquiry was set up by the l)ishop of the city 
and municipal officials which found the professor, among others, 
guilty of drawing up horoscopes, foretelling events and thus 
encouraging idolatry. Those of the accused who did not flee 
the town tried to rouse the mob but capitulated when the 
authorities threatened to arm the neighbouring peasantry.-^ 

The city’s trouble with magic did not end there. A group of 
vagrant m<agicians arrived and gave assurance that treasures 
hidden by Darius the Persian could be found. In collaboration 
with a student from Asia Minor and the connivance of two local 
priests, night excavations were undertaken in the tombs of a 
church. To evoke demons by the seashore the use of the censer 
and other silver church objects was necessary. The ceremony 
was cut short by an earthquake ; the vagabonds made away 
with the precious objects, and the priests were punished, one by 
confinement in a monastery.^ 

Berytus was visited by earthquakes l)efore and after this 
one. That of 349 ^ partially destroyed the city but evidently did 
not arrest the progress of the university- Other shakes were 
felt in 494 and 502 with little damage to this city but with great 
loss to Sidon and Tyre. Between 551 and 555, however, a 


* Zucharias, p. 58. 

’ Zacharias, pp. 6(3-8. 
5 Sec above, p. 212. 


- Zaduina.s, pp. 58-62. 
Ziic:hariai>, j)p. 7 ^‘ 3 - 
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succession of earthquakes almost pulverized the cities of the 
Lebanese coast, hitting Berytus most severely. A tidal wave in 
the wake of one of these shakes (551) must have been more 
destructive than the shake itself. The sea is said to have re¬ 
ceded a distance of a mile and then returned with such fury as 
to sweep all before it to a watery grave. Houses were demolished ; 
ships were sunk or dashed on the shore ; trees were engulfed. 
The school buildings were probably then destroyed ; columns 
recently dug in the old city and now standing outside the 
National Museum may have belonged to them. Some thirty 
thousand Berytians reportedly perished. In fear and despera¬ 
tion the survivors deserted the town. Some of the university 
faculty and city merchants moved to Sidon, where courses were 
offered pending the reconstruction of city and university. The 
restoration was progressing slowdy when fire broke out (560) 
and played havoc with most of the new buildings — giving the 
finishing blow to both city and institution. A contemporary 
Greek lawyer and historian of Asia Minor ^ mourned the loss : 
“ Berytus, most beautiful, hitherto the ornament of Phoenicia, 
was then deprived of its splendour. Its most famous master¬ 
pieces of architecture were thrown down, almost none were left 
standing. Only the foundations were spared.” Echoes of the 
calamity reverberated in remote Spain, where a contemporary 
Greek-writing poet ^ put the following words in the mouth of the 
bereaved site : 

Here am 1 , the wretched city, lying in ruins, my citizens dead 
men, alas ! most ill-fated of all ! The fire god destroyed me after the 
shock of the Earth-shaker [PoseidonJ. Ah me! From so much 
loveliness I am become ashes. Yet do ye who pass me by bewail my 
fate, and shed a tear in honour of Berytus that is no more. . . . 

Sailor, stay not thy vessel’s course for me, nor lower thy sails : 
dry land is the port you see, I am become one tomb. To some other 
place, free from sorrow, shalt thou urge with sounding oar thy 
advancing bark. Such was the will of Poseidon and the hospitable 
gods. Farewell, seafaring men ; farewell to you who fare on land. 

Among the last destructive earthquakes was that of March 
1956, which spared Beirut but wrought havoc in the mountain 
villages south-east of it. 

^ Agathias, Bk. II, § 15. 

^ BarbucalJus in Anthologia Graeca PalatinUj Bk. IX, §§ 425*7 \ Porter, 
pp. 45-6. 
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IN THE P:MBRACE OF ISEAM 


The earth-shaking events of A.D. 551 to 555 on the Lebanese 
coast were shortly followed by world-shaking happenings in the 
Arabian peninsula. The start may be traced back to one person 
born in or about 570 in Mecca (Makkah) of al-Hijaz and given 
by his mother a name which may for ever remain unascertained. 
His tribe, the Quraysh, called him al-Amln (the faithful), clearly 
an honorific title ; the Koran (61 : 6) refers to him once as Ahmad 
and other times as Muhammad (3 : 138 ; 33 : 40 ; 48 : 29 ; 

47 : 2) (highly praised). It was he whose career changed the 
course of .history in the Near East and came near changing it 
in the entire world. 

Within the brief span of a mortal life the Arabian Prophet 
(d. 632) called forth out of unpromising material a nation never 
before united, in a land that hitherto had been but a geographi¬ 
cal expre'ssion, and established a religion which in the vast 
adjacent area superseded Christianity and Judaism and still 
claims the adherence of some 350,000,000 people — about one- 
eighth of mankind. More than that, he laid the basis of an 
empire that was soon to embrace some of the fairest provinces 
of the then civilized world. Surely had someone in the early 
seventh century had the audacity to predict that within a few 
years certain unheralded, unforeseen forces from the hitherto 
barbarous, little-known land of Arabia would be released to 
challenge the two contemporary world powers — Persia and 
Byzantium —, to destroy the one and strip the other of its 
richest provinces, he would have been considered a candidate 
for the lunatic asylum. Yet, that was precisely what happened. 
With Muhammad sterile Arabia seems to have been converted, 
as if by a magic wand, into a breeding-ground of heroes and 
great men the like of whom in quality and quantity was hard 
to find. 
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In his lifetime Mvihammad undertook but one campaign — 
and that of a minor character — outside the peninsula. It was 
a raid directed against Mu’tah, a small town east of the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea. The leader was Zayd ibn-Harithah, 
adopted son of the Prophet; under him were 3000 men. Zayd 
lost his life in the skirmish and the remnant of the defeated l>and 
made its way back to Medina (al-Madmah) under a young 
Ourayshite and fresh convert to Islam, Khalid ibn-al-Walid, 
future “sword of Allah To the settled people of the border¬ 
land the occurrence was but one of the recurring raids to which 
they had been accustomed from time immemorial. In actuality 
it was the first shot in a struggle that was to last until the proud 
Christian capital Byzantium had bowed its head (1453) before 
the last great champions of Islam. 

In the following year Muhammad in person led an expedi¬ 
tion to Tabuk ^ in northern al-Hijaz, where, without a single 
engagement, he stationed a garrison and proceeded to conclude 
treaties of peace with the Jewish tribes in the neighbouring oases 
and the Christian chief of Aylah (al-'Aqabah) in southern Pales¬ 
tine. According to the terms, the indigenous Christians and 
Jews were granted security for their lives, the right to retain 
their property and the right to profess their own religions on 
condition that they paid annual tribute. The terms set a 
precedent far-reaching in its consequences. As more Arab 
generals “opened (/ata/ia) new lands for Islam”, they applied 
the general principles underlying those early terms set by the 
Prophet 

In 633, the y^ear following Muhammad’s death, the stage 
was indeed set for a full-dress invasion of adjacent lands. 
Arabia had just concluded its so-called wars of apostasy {riddg.h) 
— intended more to bring Arabian pagans within the fold of 
Islam than to force back those who had apostatized —was 
consolidated, unified and at least nominally Islamized under the 
leadership of the first caliph (khaltfah')^ abu-Bakr (632—4). The 
momentum thus acquired in these domestic wars had to seek 
new outlets, especially since the new religion had turned its 
adherents theoretically into a fraternity within which raids 

* Al'Baladhuri, Ftdtuh al-Buiddn^ ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1K66), p. 59; 
tr. Philip K. Hitti, The Ortwins of the Islamic State (New York, 1916), p. 92; 
Hitti, History of the ArahSy pp. 119, 147. 
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- - chronic in Arabian society — could not he tolerated. To 
the north the two great Byzantine and Persian powers, which 
for centuries had been wrestling for hegemony in Western 
Asia, lay enfeebled if not exhausted. In 608 Chosroes (Kisra) 
pillaged Syria and the following year Lebanon. His successor 
devastated Jerusalem in 615. The region, exclusive of the mari¬ 
time part, was organized from 611 to 622 as a Persian satrapy. 

Even Asia Minor as far as the Bosphorus had fallen into Persian 
hands. In six successive campaigns (622-c;) the entire Roman 
Asiatic territory, including Syria-Lebanon, was restored to the 
Byzantine fold of the Emperor Heraclius. Meantime Byzantine 
forts along the Arabian border had l)een neglected or stripped 
of their garrisons. Heavy taxes imposed by both empires on 
their citizens and subjects in the war effort engendered general 
discontent. Especially strong was the ill feeling of the schis¬ 
matic Christian communities, Monophysite in Syria and Egypt, 
and so-called Nestorian in al-Traq and Persia, toward the native 
orthodox church represented by Byzantium. Fhe Semitic stock 
of the Fertile Crescent must have viewed the invading Arabians 
as nearer of kin to them than their hated Indo-European over- 
lords. Then there were the Arabian tribes, Ghassanids on the 
borders of Syria and Lakhmids on those of al-Traq, whose 
domestication there facilitated the task of the Moslem invaders. 

To all this should be added the fact that fresh from the desert 
the Arabians represented a virile, vigorous stock, driven by 
economic necessity, fired with new enthusiasm, imbut^d with the 
will to conquer and emboldened by the contempt for death in¬ 
culcated by their new faith. While Islam did provide the battle- 
cry, a convenient rallying point and a party catchword, yet the 
desire for the richer life here on earth, with its comforts and 
luxuries, must have been the main attractive force. In the 
words of al-Baladhuri, one of the earliest and most judicious of 
the chroniclers of the conquest, when abu-Bakr summoned the 
Moslems of al-Hijaz, Najd and al-Yaman to a holy war (ji/iddjy 
he aroused their interest also in “the obtainable l)ooty from the 
Byzantines 

The year following the death of Muhammad witnessed the Military 
emergence of three columns marching northward from Medina, 
one of which was headed by *Amr ibn-al-'As, and the other by 
^ Baladhuri, p. 107 ; tr. Hitti, p. 165. 
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Yazid ibn-abi-Sufyan J Both generals were Qurayshites. Yazid 
had for standard-bearer his brother Mu'awiyah, future founder 
of the Umayyad dynasty in Damascus. 'Amr followed the 
coast route via Aylah ; the other two generals took the 
Tabuk-Ma'an ^ route. *Amr, future conqueror of Egypt, was 
to be the commander-in-chief in case of unified operation. 
Reinforcement followed under abu-'Ubaydah ibn-al-Jarrah, 
a Medinese companion of the Prophet and a later general¬ 
issimo in Syria. In alf the fighters may have numbered 
23,000.'^ 

No resistance was encountered before reaching Wadi al- 
'Arabah, the great depression south of the Dead Sea. Here the 
Byzantine patrician of Palestine, Sergius, was defeated !)y 
Yazid ; his retreating army was overtaken at Dathin, near 
Gaza, and virtually annihilated (February 4, 634). This left 
the Arabian army free to conduct raids throughout southern 
Palestine. But when Heraclius, recently hailed deliverer of 
Christendom and restorer of the unity of the Eastern Roman 
Empire,^ who was then still in Emesa (Hinis), expedited the 
dispatch of fresh troops under his brother Theodorus, the situa¬ 
tion changed. Meanwhile Khalid ibn-al-WalTd, who had led 
a column from central Arabia against al-Triiq, was ordered by 
the caliph in Medina to rush to the aid of his compatriots on the 
Syrian front. His perilous eighteen-day march across the Syrian 
Desert at the head of some eight hundred warriors, who at times 
had to give water to their horses and perhaps themselves drink 
it from the paunches of their camels, remains one of the great 
feats of de.sert saga.s With junction effected, the Arabian army 
insured success. Damascus, provincial capital of Syria, fell liy 
treachery on the part of prominent Christian officials after a 
six-month siege ending in September 635. Before the end of 
the year abu-'Ubaydah had occupied another leading Syrian 
city, Hims. On his way from Damascus to Hims he occupied 
the first large Lebanese town BaMabakk, to which he issued the 

* M. J. (le Gocje, Memoire sur la conquete de la Syrie (Leyden, 1900), pp. 21-4. 

^ South-east of Petra, in the ancient land of Edom. 

3 It should be remembered throughout that numbers in Arab history rarely 
rest on actual enumeration; at best they are approximate guesses by chroniclers, 
most of whom wrote long after the events. ** See above, p. 237. 

5 Oinsult map below, p. 240. For more details consult Hitti, History of Syria, 

pp. 413*14. 
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following covenant illustrative of what was done with other 
cities : 

In the name of CtocI, the compassionate, the* merciful. I'his is a 
statement of security to so-and-so and to all people of Ba'labakk - 
Byzantines, Persians or Arabs - for their lives, possessions, churches, 
and homes inside the city and outside of it and also for their mills. 
The Byzantines are entitled to graze their cattle within an area of 
fifteen miles provided they do not exploit an already settled place. 
After the months of Rabi' and Jurnada I shall have passed, they are 
free to move wherever they j)lease. Whosoever of them adopts Islam 
shall have the same rights that we have and be bound by the same 
obligations. Their merchants are entitled to go whither they will in 
the lands that have b(‘comc ours through capitulation. As for those 
who do not adopt Islam, they should pay poll- and land-tax. (md is 
witness thereof and He is suffic'ient as a witness.^ 

Aleppo (637), Antioch (638) — with the aid of Christian and 
Jewish accomplices —, Hamah and other towns in north and 
central Syria opened their gates to the newcomers, some even 
welcoming them as deliverers. The battle of Yarmuk, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Jordan, fought on August 20, 636, in which Khalid 
outgeneraled and utterly destroyed a numerically superior but 
mostly mercenary army, sealed the fate of the whole region. 
Jerusalem fell in 638 with the aid of Jewish betrayal. Only the 
maritime towns of Lebanon and Palestine, accessible to support 
from the Byzantine navy which held command of the sea, were 
by-passed by the Arabians and held out temporarily. Before 
long, however, they all succumbed, one after the other, without 
the least resistance, to YazTd and Mu^awiyah : Beirut in 635, 
Tyre and Sidon in 636, Jubayl and 'Arqah at about the same 
time.^ Tripoli, surrounded b}'^ high walls, was besieged in 635, 
as was Aradus off the coast in 640. Some of these coastal towns 
were reclaimed by the Byzantine navy but once again captured 
by Mu^awiyah. Thus in seven short years the entire area from 
the Taurus to Sinai fell into Moslem hands. Hardly a single 
town was captured by force of arms. 

The conquest of Syria transcended local and temporary 
considerations. It provided a base for further operations north¬ 
eastward into Mesopotamia, Persia and farther lands, and south- 
westward into Kgypt and North Africa. More than that, it 

Baladhuri, p. 130; cf. tr., pp. 19^-9; H. above, p. 236. 

* Baladhuri, p. 126; tr., p. 194. 
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gave Islam prestige in the eyes of the world and gave its followers 
confidence in themselves. 

Shortly before the capitulation of Jerusalem (638) 'Umar The 
ibn-al-Khattab (634-44), abu-Bakr’s successor, undertook a 
camel journey to the newly conquered territory and held at al- 
Jabiyah, a day’s journey south of Damascus and until then 
capital of the Ghassanids, a three-week conference with his 
generals.* What specifically transpired on this “day {yawni) 
of the Jabiayh” is not known. Abu-'Ubaydah, intimate friend 
of the caliph, was confirmed in his position as generalissimo — 
replacing Khalid ibn-al-Walid — and was appointed governor- 
general.^ The broad outlines of the policy toward the con¬ 
quered territory were no doubt discussed ; but the details, as 
reported by the chroniclers, seem to be the work of later genera¬ 
tions, as no legislation could have been enacted for situations 
that had not yet risen. It may be assumed that it was then 
agreed that Arabian Moslems in conquered lands should con¬ 
stitute a religio-military aristocracy, aloof and abstaining from 
holding any landed property, and that the conquered peoples, 
especially if “people of the Book” (jews, Christians and 
Sabians), should be given a new status, that of dhimmis, 
“people of the covenant or obligation”. As dhimmis they were 
subject to a tribute which comprised both land-tax (later termed 
khardf) and poll-tax (later jizyah) but meantime enjoyed the 
protection of Islam and exemption from military duty. Here¬ 
with the principle of inequality between victor and vanquished 
— as long as the vanquished remained non-Moslem — was 
established as a permanent basis of policy. 

At the Jabiyah conference Syria was divided for administra- Military 
tive purposes into four military districts (sing, jtmd), based on 
the earlier Byzantine subdivisions of the land. I'hese were 
Dimashq (Damascus), Hims, al-Urdunn (Jordan) and Filastln. 

A fifth district was added by Mu'awiyah’s son and successor 
Yazid (680-83), that of Qinnasrm, which was detached from 
Hims and embraced Mesopotamia.Lebanon was included 
in the Damascus district. Damascus the city became, after al- 
Jabiyah, capital of all Syria and seat of the Umayyad caliphate 

^ Baladhuri, pp. 139, 151 ; tr., pp. 214, 233; de Goeje, pp. 137 seq. 

^ Abu*Yusuf, Kitdb al-Khardj (Cairo, 1346), pp. 176-7* 

3 Cf. abu-Yusuf, p. 47. 

L.H.—R 
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(661“75o), founded by Mu^awiyah (661-80). Even while still 
governor-general, Mu^awiyah managed the Syrian affairs with¬ 
out much interference from Medina. This was especially true 
under the new orthodox caliph,^ TJthinan (644-56), a relative of 
Mu^awiyah, both being members of the aristocratic tTrnayyad 
branch of the Ouraysh, which vehemently opposed the Prophet 
in his early career and did not accept his mission until toward 
the end. Before assuming the caliphate Mu'awiyah fully realized 
the necessity of constructing a fleet for the defence of the coast, 
which was subjected to repeated attacks from the Byzantine 
navy. There he found, particularly in ^ 4 kka (Acre), Byzantine 
shipyards,- which he immediately repaired. The forests of 
Lebanon, as anciently, provided the necessary timber for ships, 
readily manned with Lebanese, who had a long seafaring tradi¬ 
tion. The same forests supplied the timber for the Egyptian 
unit of the Moslem navy. The first Moslem fleet was thus 
constructed. It conducted its first expedition in 649 against 
Cyprus (Oubrus) and achieved encouraging success. Rhodes, 
Crete and other islands were attacked and sacked. Meantime 
Mu'awiyah had expelled from the coast some of the Byzantine 
or pro-Byzantine inhabitants, who were later partially replaced 
by loyal elements from Ba'labakk, Him.s and Antioch.^ He 
established garrisons in strategic spots. A successor of Mu'awi- 
yah, Hisham (720—4),^ made Tyre a naval base.-** Both Tyre 
and *Akka had a better start under Islam than Beirut, which 

* The orthodox {rdshidiin) caliphs — abu-Bakr (632 -4), 'Umar ibn-al-Khattab 
(634—44), 'Uthman (644-56) and *Ali (656- 61) —were so called because they were 
the immediate successors of Muhammad and “pursued the right course’’; their 
capital was Medina. 

2 Ar. ddr al-sina ahy whence “arsenal Baladhuri, p. 1I7; tr., p. iSo. 

3 Cf. below, p. 244. 

A genealogical tree of the Sufyanid branch of the Uniayyad dynasty : 

Umayyah (cousin of the Prophet’s grandfather) 


Abu-Sufyan 

4. Marwan (684-5) i. Mu'awiyah I (661-80) 

I 

2. Yazid I (680-83) 

3. Mu^awiyah II (683-4) 

s Al-Ya*qubi, Kitdb al^Bulddn, ed. M. J. de Geoje (Eeyden, 1892), p. 327. 
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was cited later in a poem by the Umayyad Caliph al-Walid II 
(743"”4)-* ^55 Moslem fleet encountered the Byzantine 

navy at Phoenix (modern Finike) on the Lycian coast and almost 
annihilated it. The command of the Eastern Mediterranean 
waters passed therewith into Arab hands. The Lebanese coast 
became relatively secure, at least temporarily. 

* Salih ibri'Yahya, p. i6; Yaqut, Buldd^i, vol. i, p. 7S5. 
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MARONITKS, DRl^ZKS AND OTMKR SECTARIANS 


Historical obscurity shrouds the land of Lebanon throughout 
the first four and a half centuries of its experience under Islam. 
Only the broad outlines between the Aral) conquest and the 
Crusades are discernible. Byzantine sources almost dry up ; 
Arab sources do not begin to flow. From the torrent of Arabians 
who poured into the Fertile Crescent in the wake of the conquest, 
a tiny stream must have reached Let)anon, maritime Lebanon. 
'Fhere they occupied the deserted habitations of Byzantines or 
Byzantine sympathizers who had withdrawn or had been ex¬ 
pelled in connection with the conquest. Around 663 Mu'awiyah 
transplanted Persians to Sidon, Beirut, Jubayl, Tripoli, 'Arqah 
and other towns as a measure of protection against possible 
Byzantine naval raids.But Lebanon the mountain offered no 
attraction to w^arriors, government officials. Bedouins or semi- 
Bedouins from Arabia. Agriculture was below the dignity of 
such men. Snow was no favourite of theirs. Nor w^as mountain 
warfare ever palatable to Arabians. 

A large number of plants in this conquered area, both wild 
and domestic, have preserved their pre-Arab Semitic names. 
Technical terms used in farming and agriculture are mostly 
Syriac and Aramaic, as are terms relating to theology and 
ritual (such as Umad, baptism ; karz, preaching ; qissls^ monk ; 
mazmur, psalm).^ The overwhelming majority of Lebanese 
villages still bear Aramaic or Phoenician names, not Arabic. 
In al-Mashriq ^ there is a list of 530 such villages, Jill called 
Syriac. In all, Lebanon comprises some 1500 villages and 
towns. Those compounded with bayt (house of) or its attenuated 
form ba (Bayt al-Din or Bataddin, house of judgment; Batar- 

' Ya*qubi, p. 327. 

2 For mort* borrowiii^.s rori.saU Miclicl T. Ke^luili, ^tude sur Us emprunts 
syriaques dans les purlers arabes du Liban (Paris, 1918), pp. 87-95. 

^ Vol. xxxvii (1939), pp. 387-412 ; cf. vol. ix (1906), pp. 7*15, 81-7, 152-7. 
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ram, house of the high ; HasalTm, house of the idol) were mostly 
nucleated around an ancient Semitic templed Others com¬ 
pounded with \ryn (spring) or wavy (water), such as 'Ayn 
Turah (spring of the mountain), Rishmayya (source* of water), 
owed their origins to springs of water. Other villages developed 
around forts: Majdalayya (tower place), Majdalun (small 
tower). A large number of place names are introduced by the 
Syriac kafar (village) : Kafar Faqud (village of the officer), 
Kafar Maya (field of water), Kafar ShTma (village of silver). 
Even the coastal towns betray no Arabic influence in their 
nomenclature. 

The caliphs in remote Medina could not have realized the 
strategic importance of the mountain. They left it to itself. The 
first attempt to bring its Aramaic Christian population under 
direct control was made by Mu'awdyah in near-by Damascus, 
but with no success. Later attempts by this same caliph and 
his successors were equally unsuccessful, for by then the moun¬ 
taineers had been reinforced by warlike bands from the Taurus 
region, the Jurajimah. 

An obscure and semi-independent people, al-Jurajimah The 
(Jarajimah), so called from their chief city al-Jurjumah in 
the Amanus (al-Lukkam), had furnished irregulars to the 
Byzantines, conducted marauding raids to Syria and become 
a thorn in the side of the Arab conejuerors. Earlier, when the 
Moslems captured Antioch (638), some of them had agreed 
to serve the Moslems as scouts and guardians for the passes 
at the Byzantine-Arab frontier.^ Rebels and adventurers, 
they stood ready to offer their services to the highest bidder. 
That they were Christians is undoubted, but whether of 
the Monothelite or Monophysite denomination remains un¬ 
determined. 

From their fastne'sses in the Amanus and in the Taurus, the 
mountain which forms a natural barrier between Syria and 
Anatolia and against the southern slopes of which the tidal wave 
of Islam had broken, these rugged Jurajimah began now to 
infiltrate into Syria. At about 666 their raids took the form 
of an invasion, officered by Byzantine cavalry, reinforced by 
Byzantine troops and supported by Byzantine naval units. 


* See above, p. 226. 

* Yaqiit, Bulddn^ vol, ii, p. 55 ; Baladhuri, p. 159. 
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They penetrated into the heart of Lebanon and held its main 
strategic points as far south as Palestine. 

Being absorbed in more urgent state affairs, chief among 
which was the nullifying of the claims of the sons of 'Ali, from 
whom Mu^awiyah had snatched the caliphate, the shrewd 
founder of the Umayyad dynasty considered it politic to l)uy off 
Byzantine support by paying a tribute in consideration of the 
withdrawal of the new internal enemy, to whom the caliph also 
paid tax. The bulk of the Jurajimah bands were then with¬ 
drawn. But in 689, during the reign of *Abd-al-Malik (685 - 
705), another incursion by the same people was conducted, on 
the same pattern as the one before, resulting in the occupation 
of the northern Lebanese highlands. The ruling caliph agreed 
to pay a tribute to the Emperor Justinian II and in addition a 
thousand dinars weekly to the Jurajimah. ‘'In this he followed 
the precedent established by Mu'awiyahIn this thinly 
populated region the newcomers amalgamated with the Aramaic¬ 
speaking Christian natives and created a centre of refuge for the 
oppressed and discontented from inner Syria and the maritime 
plain. It was probably then that they became known as Mara- 
dah (Mardaites, rebels).^ Lebanon set out on its traditional 
course as a citadel of minorities and dissidents and as a home for 
the lost cause.^ Out of the amalgamation at this time emerged 
the community designated Maronite (Mawarinah), which still 
dominates North Lebanon and constitutes the most compact 
Christian unit. For the first time the mountain begins to figure 
effectively in the stream of historic events. 

*Abd-al-Malik’s son and successor al-Walld (705-15) re¬ 
solved to put an end to the peril from the north by destroying 
its nest. Accordingly he dispatched (708) his own brother, 
Maslamah, future leader of a major expedition against By¬ 
zantium itself, at the head of a contingent which demolished 
al-Jurjumah. Some fled to Anatolia ; others were allowed to 
settle in Syria and Lebanon, wh«re they were permitted to 
maintain their Christianity without paying the usual tribute.'^ 

* Baladhuri, p. 160; do., Ansdiral-Ashrd/, ed. S. D. F. Goitein, vol. v (Je-ru- 
salem, 1936), pp. 299-300. 

* For more on the Jurajimah and Maradah consult I^ammens in Melanges^ 
vol. i, pp. 14-22 ; do., Tasrtlif vol. ii, pp. 41-8. 

3 Cf. above, pp. 7-S. 

Baladhuri, Futuli, p. 161. 
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Under *Abd~al-Malik and his sons ^ the Arab caliphate reached 
the meridian of its power and glory. Its domain extended from 
the shores of the Atlantic in Spain and France, through North 
Africa and Western Asia to the Indus and the confines of China 
-- an extent greater than that of the Roman Empire at its 
height. 

The conglomeration of peoples who came to be designated 
Maronites owe their name to the patron saint of their church, 
Marun,^ an ascetic monk who lived in the latter part of the 
fourth century and died about 410 in the wilderness between 
Antioch and Cyrrhus (Qurush, Qurus) to the north. The verifi¬ 
able facts on the life of this saint can be condensed into one 
brief paragraph. Our earliest source is his contemporary, 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, who credits him with having 
planted the garden of ascetic life then flourishing in the area.-^ 
Another Antiochene and more celebrated contemporary, John 
Chrysostom, addressed (a.D. 404), on his way to exile, an epistle 
to his intimate friend, ‘^Maron the monk”, soliciting his prayers 
and his news,^ but there is no assurance that this is the same 
Maron. Nor is there any evidence that St. Maron knew Greek 
or studied in Antioch. He was a member of the Church of 

^ The subjoined tree shows the genealogical relationship of the Marwanid 
blanch of the Unmyyad dynasty; 

4. Marwan (684-5) 

Muhammad 5. 'Abd-aI*MaIik (685-705) ‘Abd-ab*Aziz 

' ! 

14. Marwan II (744-50} 8. *Umar II (717-20) 


6. Al-Walici I (705 -15) 


7. Sulayman (715 17) 9- Yazid II 10. Hisham 

(720-4) { 7 ^ 4 - 43 ) 


i ! 

12. Yazid III (744) 13. Ibrahim (744) n. Al-Walid II ( 743 “ 4 ) 

^ Maron, Maro, from Syriac for “the small lord’'. 

3 J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae Oraecae, vol. Ixxxii (Paris, 1864), pp. 1418*19. 

^ Migne, Patrologiae Graecae, vol. lii, p. 360; for Arabic translation consult 
Istifan al-Duwayhi, 7 ^arikh al-Ta*ifah al^Mdruntyah (Beirut, 1890), pp. 19-20. 
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Syria, using Syriac in its liturgy. For some unascertained 
reason, probably conflict with the Greek Church centred in 
Antioch and Byzantium, Maron’s disciples shortly after his 
death migrated to a place in or near Apamea (Afamiyah, now 
OaKat al-MaclTq) on the Orontes River. There they erected a 
monastery in his memory. Tradition relates that they carried 
with them the saint’s relics, whence they were later moved to 
Lebanon. As their converts around Apamea increased, rivalry 
and hostility on the part of the Jacobites,' who like them used 
the Syriac liturgy, also increased. In 452 the Emperor Marci- 
anus enlarged the Maronite monastery.^ Some three hundred 
and fifty of its monks were slaughtered in 517 by their new 
enemies, who must have been deeply entrenched in the Orontes 
valley. The ruined monastery was rebuilt by Justinian the 
Great (527-65). Another Byzantine emperor who patronized 
the place was Heraclius, who visited it in 628 after his victory 
over the Persians.'^ It was this emperor who sponsored the 
Monothelite doctrine of one will in Christ, considered unortho¬ 
dox. An anonymous Syriac source reports that in 659 Maronites 
and Jacobites brought their religious disputes and argued their 
cases before Mu^awiyah.'^ Renewed feuds with the Jacobites, 
in the second half of the seventh century, resulted in the migra¬ 
tion of bands of Maronites to North Lebanon, destined to 
become the permanent home of Maronitism. That Christians 
were already in existence there may be indicated by the Byzan¬ 
tine style of architecture and mosaic decoration in the two old 
churches of Ihdin, with its Greek inscription, and Kafar ShalT- 
man.s In fact, the earliest church structures there go back to 
the days of Justinian in the early sixth century. A Christian 
Syriac manuscript, now in the British Museum, dated in the 
year 820 of the Greeks (corresponding to A.D. 509), cites a 
village on Mount Lebanon, Hadath al-Jubbah.^ The churches 
of Ma'ad and Hadtun have preserved relics of heathen origin.^ 

* Offshoot of the Monophysitos; see below, p. 254. 

^ Cf. abu-al"Fida’, al-Tauudrikh al-Qaditnah min al-Mukhta^ar fi Akhbdr al~ 
Bashar, ed. H. O. Fleischer (Leipzig, 1831), p. 112 ; Lammens, Tasrih, vol. ii, p. 90. 

3 Sa*id ibn-Batriq (Eutychuis), al-Xarlkh al-AIajmii 'ala al'Tahqtq iv-al- 
Tofclfg, ed. L, Cheikho, vol. ii (Beirut, 1909), p. 5. See above, p. 237. 

Th. Noldekc in Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, 
vol. xxix (1875), PP- 82-96, 5 Lammens, Tasrih, vol. i, pp. 119, 85-6. 

® W. Wright, Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the British Museum, pt. ii 
(London, 1871), p. 417. ’ Lammens, Tasrih, vol. i, pp. 85-6. 
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If Maron was the saint of the new sect, Yuhanna Marun John 
(Joannes Maro, d. ca. 707) was the hero and founder of the new 
nation cradled on the banks of the Qadisha and in the shades of 
the cedars. It was under his headship as the first patriarch that 
the national distinction of the community emerges. Born at 
Sarum near Antioch, Yuhanna studied Syriac and Greek in 
Antioch before joining the monastery on the Orontes. He 
further pursued his studies at Constantinople and was conse¬ 
crated {ca. 676) bishop of al-Batrun on the north Lebanese 
shore. His first headquarters were at Samar Jubayl, whence 
they were moved to Kafarhayy, about ten miles east of al-Batrun. 

On the site he chose for his monastery and burial stands today 
the school that bears his name. Under his leadership the 
Maronite community developed into an autonomous nation 
holding with one arm the Moslem caliph and with the other the 
Byzantine emperor. When in 694 the troops of Justinian IT 
destroyed the monastery on the Orontes and proceeded against 
the Maronites in Lebanon, they were routed by Yuhanna at 
Amyun.* Since then the Maronites have isolated themselves 
and developed the individuali.stic traits characteristic of moun¬ 
taineers. Their humble nation'*, in the words of Gibbon,^ 
‘'survived the empire of Constantinople, which persecuted it." 

For centuries beginning with the fifteenth, Oannubln, carved 
and sheltered in the solid rock of the rugged Oadisha valley, 
provided a seat for the Maronite patriarchate which now uses 
Bakirki in winter,*^ Its incumbent still styles himself “patriarch 
of Antioch and the rest of the Orient". 

The Maronite community continued to exist in the Orontes The .spread 
valley after the transference of its headquarters to Lebanon, as 
it did in the Cyrrhus region. The head astrologer in the court 
of the 'Abbasid al-Mahdi (775-85) and translator of Homer 
into Syriac, Tufll (Theophilus) ibn-Tuma, was a Maronite, 
probably from North Syria.^ Writing about 950, al-Mas'udi,^ 
the Arab historian and traveller of Baghdad, states that the 

* For more on him consult Assemani (Yusuf Sam*an al*Sam*ani), 

Orientalis, vol. i (Rome, 1719), pp. 496-520. 

^ Edward Gibbon, The History of tht> Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire^ 
ed. J. B, Bury, vol. v (London, 1898), pp. 156-7- ^ Cf. above, p. 14. 

+ Ibn-al-*Ibri, Tdrikh Mukhia^ar al-Dwival, ed. Antun Salihani (Beirut, 1890), 
pp. 219-20. 

* Al-Tanbih w-al-Ishraf^ ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leyden, 1893), PP* G 3'41 sec 
above, p. 248. 
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majority of these sectarians Jive in Lebanon as well as the region 
of Hims, Hamah and Ma'arrat al-Nu^man. He further states 
that they were Monothelites. This doctrine of one will {thelema) 
in Christ was devised (638) by Heraclius’ patriarch as a com¬ 
promise between the views of the Monophysites/ who comprised 
the bulk of his Syrian subjects, and the official Byzantine creed. 
It represented a last-minute effort on the part of the emperor to 
bridge the religious gap that separated the Byzantine from the 
Syrian Church. But, like other compromises, this one failed to 
satisfy either side. A contemporary of al-Mas'udi, Sa'Id ibn- 
Batrlq (Eutychius, d. 940), patriarch of Alexandria, repeats the 
same charge against the Maronites, He even makes Heraclius 
a Maronite.^ William of Tyre,^ historian of the Crusades, 
follows ibn-Batru\ *. “The heresy of Maro and h\s followers is 
and was that in our Lord Jesus Christ there exists, and did 
exist from the beginning, one will and one energy only”. 
William estimates their number at forty thousand and adds that 
in 1180 they repudiated their heresies and returned to the 
Catholic Church. Maronite writers, however, beginning with 
al-Duwayhi(d. 1704) and ibn-Namrun^ (^d. 1711), have con¬ 
sistently endeavoured to refute the charge and to claim con¬ 
tinuous orthodoxy for their church.^ In support they appeal to 
the fact that in the third Council of Constantinople, held in 680 
to 681, which condemned Monothelitism, the Maronites were 
not mentioned. The claim that there was another Maron who 
was a Monothelite of Edessa and died about 580, and whose 
followers William of Tyre and other writers confused with the 
Lebanese Maronites, seems to have merit.^ They differ from 
other Uniats, if the term could be applied to them, in having 
accepted, as a church, papal authority, whereas others who go 
by that designation were Vmilt up by individuals or small groups 
severing their connections from the mother church. 

* See beJow, pp. 253*4. * Vol. ii, pp. 12, 30-1. 

3 History of Heeds Done Beyond the Sea, tr. Emily A. Babcock and A. C. 
Krey (New York, 1943), vol. ii, p. 459. ^ Pp. 292 seg, 

5 Fausto (Murhij) Naironi, Dissertatio de origine, nomine, ac religione Moroni- 
tarum 1679). 

* Among recent apologists Afram al-Dayrani, al-Muhdmdh * an al-AIawdrinah 
‘zva-Qiddisfhim (Beirut, 1899); Yusuf al-Dibs, Ta^rfkk Surfyah, vol, v (Beirut, 
1900), pp, 156 seg. ; Pierre Dib, UBglise maronite, vol, i (Paris, l 93 ^)f PP* ^3-143. 

7 Bernard G. al-Ghaziri, Borne et V£glise syrienne-maronite (Paris, 1906), pp. 
3 ^' 3 f 43-5; Robert W. Crawford in Speeu/um, vol. xxx (i 955 )» PP- 222-S. 
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Travellers’ reports reveal the existence of a Maronite com¬ 
munity in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Takrit and 
other places between the Tigris and Euphrates. A Maronite 
colony exist'd in Cyprus (Famagusta and vicinity) in the early 
twelfth century, maintained a cathedral in 1120 and spread into 
some thirty villages.^ The colonists may have l)een originally 
refugees from the 'Al)hasid persecution, particularly under al- 
Mutawakkil (847-61).- Receiving fresh immigrants in the 
Crusading period,-^ this earliest of Maronite colonies is currently 
represented by some four thousand souls who maintain a cathe¬ 
dral at Kormakiti and have preserved a mixed Syriac-Arabic 
dialect of the variety spoken in twelfth-century Lebanon. There 
is no doubt that in the Crusading period the Maronites attracted 
the attention of Rome and were drawn to it, but union was not 
effected until the eighteenth ct^ntury.*^ Their church, which may 
be considered the national church of Lebanon, has retained to 
the present day its Syriac liturgy, a derivative of that ascribed 
to St. James, and non-celibate clergy. The president of the 
Lebanese Republic has been one of its communicants. The 
estimated census of 1952 makes the number of Maronites in 
Lebanon 377,544 out of a total population of 1,303,941. Recent 
Maronite emigrants have carried their rite into Italy, France, 
North and South America, Australia and other parts of the 
world. 

The Maronites were an offshoot of the Syriac-speaking 
{Surydni) Church, of which the two other offshoots were the 
East Syrian and the West Syrian communions. The liturgy of 
the Syrian Church and of its offshoots antedates any Greek or 
Latin liturgy. Traditionally ascribed to St. James, a brother 
(cousin ?) of Christ and head of the Church of Jerusalem, it is 
undoubtedly the earliest one in the history of Christianity, with 
its primitive roots going back to the La.st Supper and the ‘'upper 
room” (Acts i : 13). It has preserved its Syriac character even 
among the Uniats. 

The East Syrian branch, or the Church of the East as it 
proudly calls itself, was established in the late second century 
but claims uninterrupted descent in its teachings, liturgy, conse- 

* Lammens, Tasrfh, vol. ii, pp. 55-6 ; Dib, pp. 175-6. 

* Consult Hitti, History of the Arahs^ p. 353 ; see below, pp. 256, 320. 

^ See below, pp. 324-5. *♦ See below, pp. 406-7. 
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oration and tradition from the days of King Abgar of Edessa, 
a contemporary of Christ. He is alleged to have solicited by 
correspondence Christ’s aid as a relief for an incurable disease, 
and in response Christ sent him a disciple after His ascension.* 
This is the communion commonly designated Nestorian, after 
Nestorius of C'ilicia, patriarch of Constantinople 428 to 431. 
Ncstorius was condemned and deposed by the Council of 
Ephesus for preaching the doctrine that in Christ the divine 
person (^/ogos) and the human were joined in perfect harmony 
of action but not in the unity of a single individual. The ortho¬ 
dox doctrine held that while in Christ two natures existed, these 
natures were moulded into one person. The Eastern Church 
counts Nestorius among the Greek, not Syrian, Fathers. The 
new doctrine won many supporters among Syrians and spread 
eastward into Mesopotamia. Applied early to the Eastern 
Church, because of its refusal to anathemize Nestorius,^ the 
term Nestorian became especially offensive to its members 
when, in the mid-sixteenth century, an offshoot of it joined the 
Roman See and was designated Chaldaean.^ The term was 
then applied by Roman Catholics as a stigma of heresy. The 
estimated census of 1952 makes the number of Chaldaeans in 
Lebanon 1390. In the nineteenth century the Anglican mission 
adopted the name Assyrian Church for the East Syrians, thus 
adding to the confusion. 

From EdCvSsa the Eastern Church extended into Persia. At 
the rise of Islam it apparently still possessed sufficient vitality 
to send missionaries as far as China, and prior to that to India. 
It was members of this church, such as Hunayn ibn-Ishaq 
(Johannitius, 809-73), who translated the major philosophic 
and medical works from Greek to Arabic via Syriac and thus 
provided the necessary liaison between Greek and Arabic 
thought. 

The western branch of the Syrian Church follow^ed in its 
theology the Monophysite (single nature) creed, which gave 
prominence to the unity of Christ at the expense of the human 
element. Strictly, the Monophysites were those who rejected 

* Yahya ibn-Sa^id al-Antaki, in ihn-Batriq, vol. ii, pp. 263-4. 

* George P. Badger, 7 '/ie A^esfoHans and Their RUidah (Lon<ion, 1S52), vo\. ii, 
pp. 49*5 »> 

^ Not to be confuseci with the same t(*rin oi ethnic tonnotation. Sec above, 
p. 14b. 
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the doctrine of the two natures (divine and human) in the one 
person of Christ formulated by the Council of Chalcedon ( 450 - 
By the early sixth century Monophysitisni had won a large 
part of North Syria mainly through the personality and activity 
of Severus, patriarch of Antioch (512 -18) and a graduate of 
Beirut academy.* For its Syrian organization Jacol) Baradaeus 
(Barde'ana, al-Barda*i), bishop of i'^dessa (r^/. S 43 ™ 7 ^)» 
mainly responsible. After his first name the Syrian Mono- 
physite Church came to be called Jacobite, though its members 
today prefer the designation Orthodox or Old Syrians. From 
Syria Monophysitisni spread into Armenia to be adopted by the 
Gregorian Church, and into K.gypt to be acc(*pted by the Coptic 
Church. Of the W est Syrian (Suryan Arthudhuks) there are 
about 4562 in Lebanon ; of the Catholic Syrians (Suryan 
KathulTk), 5911. The Catholic Syrians are affiliated with Rome. 
Their patriarchal residence is in Beirut and Dayr al-Shurfah. 

Besides the Eastern and W’estern Syrian Churches with 
their ramifications there was a relatively small communion 
which strongly felt the impact of Greek theology emanating from 
Antioch and Constantinople and which unreservedly accepted 
the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon (451). Therewith this 
body of Christians secured orthodoxy, escaped excommunica¬ 
tion and even obtained protection from the state church and the 
imperial city. By way of reproach their Syrian Christian rivals 
nicknamed them at a later date, mainly in the time of Justinian 
II (685-95), Melkites (Malakiyun). This communion drew its 
adherents chiefly from city-dwcllcrs and from descendants of 
Greek colonists. Gradually Syriac was replaced by Greek as 
the language of their ritual and the Syriac liturgy gave way to 
the Byzantine. Though enjoying imperial patronage, the Mel- 
kite community remained comparatively weak and came to be 
called Greek Orthodox (Rum Arthudhuks). They now flourish 
in al-Kurah and al-Matn. Their liturgy is the revised 'Miturgy 
of the Holy Basil”, ascribed to Basilius, who died in 379 bishop 
of his native city Caesarea of Cappadocia. The revision was 
made by St. John Chrysostom, patriarch of Constantinople 
398 to 404. In recent years, strangely enough, “ Melkite ” (Rum 
Malaki) has become a designation for those drawn from the 
Orthodox Church, in consequence of Catholic missionary 
* Consult above, j)p. 229-30. 
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activity, and attached to Rome (1724). They are also called 
Greek Catholic (Rum Kathullk), Greek being still the language 
of their liturgy, which is virtually the same as that used by the 
Greek Orthodox except for the mention of the pope’s name. 

They, however, claim old and uninterrupted communion with 
the Holy See, Their patriarch maintains a double residence in 
Egypt and Lebanon. Zahlah, with a population of 31,000, is 
their stronghold. The 1952 estimated census of Lebanon makes 
its Greek Orthodox population 130,858 and the Greek Catholic 
81,764. 

As the tidal wave of Arab conquest engulfed inner Syria and a ChrU- 
the maritime plain, resulting in the gradual supplanting of 
religion of Christ by that of Muhammad, Lebanon emerges as of Islam 
a Christian i.slet in a sea of Islam. To its northern section 
flocked Christian families from the neighbouring regions, some 
to avoid such disadvantages as the payment of tribute and the 
acceptance of second-class citizenship ; others to escape dis¬ 
abilities imposed by the pious LJmayyad caliph ^Umar ibn- 
'Abd-al-'AzIz (71 7-20). His were the first discriminatory enact¬ 
ments against dhimmis. In brief, they excluded Christians 
from public offices, forbade their wearing turbans and required 
them to don distinctive clothes with girdles of leather, to ride 
without saddles, erect no places of worship and pray in subdued 
tones. The new immigrants were mostly absorbed by the 
Maronite community. Among the notable Lebanese families 
which traditionally trace their ancestral home to Hawran, men¬ 
tion may be made of the Khazins, who claim Ghassanid * 
(Yamanite) descent, the Malhamahs, who also claim Yamanite 
origin with ancestors coming to al-^ 4 qurah via Damascus. 

From Sadad,^ still a Christian (Jacobite) village, tradition 
brings some of the best-known Maronite families : al-Sam'ani, 
'Awwad, Mas'ad, al-wShidyaq, Thabit, Dibs. To al-Qaryatayn, 
south-east of Sadad, the Tayyan and Sarkis families trace their 
origin. 3 

The victory of Moslem arms in the Eastern Mediterranean 
strip, achieved in about a decade, was in reality the victory of 
Arab nationalism, of Islam the state. It represented the first 

* See above, p. 237. 

* Zedad of Num. 34 : 8; 35 miles south-east of Flims. 

3 Consult Filib di 'Ta^**rS.zi, Afa Kdn ^an T'drikh L,ubndn (Beirut, 194 ^ ?)> 

vol. ii, pp. 24-5, 51 seq,, 76 seq. 
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phase of the general conquest. What came to an end therewith 
was the physical conflict only. (Others had not yet begun. It, 
of course, paved the way for the second phase of the conquest, 
that of Islam the religion. This was a slower and less deliberate 
process ; it took centuries, not decades. The Umayyad caliphs, 
'Umar II excepted, did not, mainly for economic reasons, favour 
conversion to Islam, especially from among owners of arable 
land. Moreover, the Umayyad regime was on the whole un¬ 
usually tolerant. Its liberalism and tolerance transcended the 
political into the religious and intellectual spheres. In his con¬ 
duct, Mu'awiyah, founder of the dynasty, had set up a model 
for his successors. He depended for the maintenance of his 
throne, in the face of strong hostility from the 'Alid 'Iraqis and 
conservative hiijazis, upon his Christian subjects. For wife he 
chose a Jacobite C hristian, Maysun, who retained her religion 
and gave birth to Yazid, his father’s succes.sor. Both Mu'awi- 
yah’s court poet, al-Akhtal, and personal physician were like¬ 
wise Christians. For financial controller of the state he retained 
Mansur ibn-Sarjun, grandfather of St. John the Damascene. 
Not so enlightened and tolerant was the 'Abbasid policy. It 
may therefore be assumed that the C'hristian migration to 
Lebanon was then augmented, especially under Harun al- 
Rashld (786-809), and under his grandson al-Mutawakkil (847- 
861), who reactivated and expanded the discriminatory legisla¬ 
tion. Al-Mutawakkil went so far as to decree that C’hristians 
and Jews should affix wooden images of devils to their houses, 
level their graves even with the ground, ride only on mules and 
asses and add coloured patches on their sleeves. It may be 
assumed that by the end of the tenth century Syria, Egypt and 
al-'Iraq had assumed the general features of Moslem lands. In 
the case of Egypt the enactments of the Fatimid al-Hakim 
(996-1021) I completed the process of Islamization. 

The third and last phase of the conquest was that of language. 
This was the slowest of all. In the linguistic field of struggle 
the subject peoples offered a temporarily more successful measure 
of resistance. The Koran won before Arabic, as a spoken 
language, did. Originally the language of a simple, unsophisti¬ 
cated society, Arabic had to become itself sophisticated and 
learned before it could establish its full sway. The transition 

* See below, p. 258. 
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was accomplished mainly through translation from Greek 
through Syriac under Harun and his son al-Ma’rnun (813-33) 
in Baghdad. Writers and scholars under caliphal patronage 
began to compost' in the language of the Koran centuries before 
peasants and workers adopted the new tongue. Toward the 
end of the 'Abbasid era, in the early thirteenth century, the 
victory of Aral)ic was virtually complete 

Lebanon presented a conspicuous exception. It remained 
Christian in faith and .Syriac in speech for centuries after the 
Islamization and Arabicization of the entire area. Ibn-al-Tbri * 
(d. 1286), Jacobite archbishop of al-Mawsil (Mosul), considered 
Syriac the language of Lebanon.^ 

Some time after the Maronites had colonized North Lebanon 
and sent it down the stream of history, dissident Moslem sec¬ 
tarians and varied ethnic groups — Shi'ites, Isma'llites, Per¬ 
sians, Arabians — began to infiltrate South Lebanon, to coalesce 
in the mid-eleventh century into the Druze community. As in 
the case of the Maronites, the newcomers were grafted on 
an indigenous Aramaean population. LJntil the present day, 
according to anthropological researches,*^ the prevailing type 
among the Lebanese — Druzes and Maronites alike —- is the 
short-headed brachycephalic one. This is in striking contrast 
to the long-headed type prevailing among the Bedouins of the 
Syrian Desert and the North Arabians. Ewing’s cranial 
measurements of Alaronites born in Lebanon and of Maronites 
born in the United States confirms the hypothesis that infant 
cradling flattens the posterior and contributes to hyper-short- 
headness. With the emergence of the Druze community, the 
history of Mount Lel)anon begins to revolve on them, the 
Maronites and their interrelationship. 

The name Druze (al-Duruz) is derived from that of a mis¬ 
sionary (dat) of Persian origin, Muhammad ibn-Isma'il al- 
Darazi (tailor), a confidant of the sixth P'atimid caliph in Cairo, 
al-Hakim (996-1021). It is reluctantly borne by the sectarians 

* Ed. Salihiini, p. 18. ^ See below, p, 345. 

3 Carl C. Seltzer, The Racial Characteristics of Syrians and Armenians 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1936), pp. 10 scg. ; do., Contributions to the Racial Anthropology 
of the Near East (Cambridge, 1940). PP- 20-1, 37-50; William M. Shanklin and 
Nejla Izzeddin in American Journal of Physical Anthropology, vol. xxii (1937), 
PP- 397 ^^ 9 -; C. N. Ariens Kappers, The Anthropology of the Near East (Beirut, 
1932), pp, 8-10 ; J. Franklin Ewing, Hyperbrachycephaly as Influenced by Cultural 
Conditions (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 7-8, 26-7, 31-2, 35, 79. 
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because he was later discredited on account of his libertine 
teachings. The Druzes* favourite name for themselves is ah 
Muwahhidun (unitarians), the believers in one and only one 
God. Al-Darazi was the first to offer worshipful veneration to 
the caliph. The doctrine of the incarnation of the deity in human 
form was an old tenet of the ultra-Shrites, the extreme partisans 
of ‘Ali and his progeny. In essence it was an attempt to bridge 
the gap between man the finite and God the infinite as a prelude 
to establishing personal relationship. The one and only God 
had manifested Himself in bodily form nine or ten times, the 
last incarnation being al-Hakim. This basic doctrine of Druzism 
was a continuation of the Isma'ilite teaching, held by followers 
of the Imam Isma'il (d. 760), seventh successor of 'Ali ; hence 
their other name Seveners (al-Sab'lyah).^ 

The image of al-Hakirn left us by the historians, most of 
whom — it should be remembered — were unsympathetic with 
his cause, is that of an enigmatic, incalculable yet social-minded 
person. On one hand, w^e are told, he patronized learning, 
established a House of Wisdom (Dar al-Hi km ah) for research 
and translation, erected and endow-ed mosques, set up founda¬ 
tions for the learned and the poor ; and on the other, demolished 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem (1009), banished 
all singers and entertainers, forbade eating Jew^'s mallow 
(jtiulukhtyah^^ prohibited the lx*autifying of women and their 
appearance in public baths, and imposed on Christians and 
Jews stringent measures such as wearing black robes and 
turbans, riding on donkeys but not horses, and disqualification 
from holding public offices.^ The life of this caliph, w^ho 
ascended the throne at the age of eleven, w^as violently cut short 
on February 13, 1021, by a conspiracy master-minded by his 
sister, Sitt al-Muluk, whose chastity he had suspected. Deny¬ 
ing his death, his followers proclaimed that he had gone into 
a state of temporary occultation (^ghaybah)^ whence he will 
triumphantly emerge when the opportune time comes.^ 

* See Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 441-3; c]o.. The Origins of the Hruze 
People and Peligion (New York, 1928), pp. 27-8. 

^ Yabya ibn-Sa‘id, in ibn-Bapiq, vol. ii, pp. 195 seg. ; ibn-al-Tbri, pp. 312-13; 
ibn-Khallikan, Wafaydt al-A^ydn, vol. iii (Cairo, 1299), pp. 4-7; ibn-al-Qal2lnisi, 
Dhayl Tdrtkh Dimashg, ed. H. F. Amedroz (Leyden, 1908), pp. 44-9, 55-6. 

3 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, al-Nujum al-Zdhirah fi Afuluk Afifr w-al-Qdhirah, ed. 
William Popper, vol. ii (Berkeley, 1909), pp. 70 seg. ; Hitti, Origins of the I>ruze 
People, p. 31. 
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In Egypt the new cult found no adherents. Al-Darazi him¬ 
self barely escaped from the fury of the populace there when he 
proclaimed the God-Hakim dogma. But at Wadi al-Taym, at 
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the foot of Mount Hermon, his message struck a responsive 
cord. There he fell in battle in 1019 after less than two years 
of labour.* He was denounced by another missionary of Persian 

* Cf. Yahyii ibn-Sa*id, in ibn-Batriq, vol. ii, p. 223, where we are told he was 
killed by Turkish slaves. 
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origin, FJamzah al-Labbad (furrier) al-Zuzani.’ Hamzah was 
the brains of the movement. He was the one who laid the 
dogmatic basis of Druzism, His theology was Batinite (inner- 
ite), a system of giving an esoteric, inner meaning to the 
scriptures, other than the apparent, literal meaning. Truth, 
according to the cardinal Batinite concept, is to be ascertained 
by the discovery of a hidden meaning of which the outer form 
is but a mere veil intended to keep the truth from the eyes of the 
uninitiate, Hamzah was killed in Cairo by an infuriated mob 
shortly before al-Hakim’s death. 

For a successor in the propagation of the new faith Hamzah 
had a disciple, possibly of Syrian Christian origin, named ab 
Muqtana Baha’-al-Din (d. after 1042). P'or a time Bahabal- 
Dln lived in concealment, but whether in Egypt or Syria is not 
certain. He addressed epistles to followers or prospective ones 
all the way from Byzantium to India, which are still pc'rused by 
the Druzes. One, al-Onstantlnlyah,, was addressed to Con¬ 
stantine VIII (1025 -8) ; another, al-Maszhtyah, was aimed at 
the Christians.^ Four of the Druze sacred books are ascribed 
to him, which rank him greatest among their theological writers. 
For last commentator he had 'Abdulliih al-Tanilkhi,^ commonly 
known as al-Sayyid (our lord, d. 1480), whose shrine in 'Al:)ayh, 
Lebanon, is still visited annually by thousands of believers with 
vows and gifts. Tanukh was a Christian Arab tribe. 

Toward the end of his life Baha’-al-Din enunciated a new 
policy: Pending the ‘‘absence” of al-Hakim, no part of his 
religion should be divulged or promulgated — a policy doul)tless 
dictated by the urge for safety on the part of a small schismatic 
minority struggling for its very existence amidst a hostile body 
of Sunnites (orthodox Moslems), Shiites and Nusayris.^ Baha’- 
al-Dm professed that the world had proved itself unworthy of 
the rich promises held by the new religion. Since then the 
“door has been closed”, no one could be allowed entrance or 
exit. Access to the sacred books, always handwritten, was 
denied even to the bulk of the community itself. Only the 
initiated few ^uqqdl (intelligent, wise) were accorded that 

* Ibn-Hajar a]-*Asqalani, “ Raf* al-Lsr *an Qudat Mi.sr'’, .supplement to al-Kindi, 
Kitdb al-Wuldh wa-Kitdb al~Quddh, eci. Rhuvon Guest (Beirut, 1908), p. 612. 

2 For excerpts con.sult Uitti, OriginSy pp. 64-9. 

3 For excerpts from his exhortations and prayers consult llitti, Origins^ pp. 71*4. 

On Nusayris, see below, p. 264. 
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privilege. To the high rank of enlightenment represented by the 
'uqqdly only he whose character has marked him out as one 
entirely trustworthy and capable of extreme secrecy could aspire. 
Before admission to the order he is subjected to a rigorous 
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process of long trial and probation. Then follows the ceremonial 
rite of induction. The initiated follow a rigorous ethical code, 
conduct themselves with decorum and dignity, abstain from un¬ 
lawful gain and refrain from abusive language, wine and tobacco. 
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The highly pious among them, called ajaivid (godly), abstain 
even from partaking of the food or drink of a government 
official for fear that it might have been acquired by illegitimate 
{hardm as opposed to haldl) means. Qualified w^omen are 
admissible to the religious hierarchy. ITnlike Moslems, the 
Druzes practise monogamy. Religious meetings are held on 
Thursday evenings in unostentatious secluded buildings {khal- 
wahs), usually on hilltops overlooking their villages. Oldest 
and most venerated among such khahvahs is that of al-Bay- 
yadah, near Hasbayya. South-east stands that of Shab'a, whose 
manuscript contents, pillaged by the Egyptian army of Ibrahim 
Pasha in 1834,* provided the learned world with its first glimpse 
of these writings. The earliest study of Druzism, based on 
original sources, was made by a Frenchman, de Sacy.-^ The 
first mention in European literature occurs in the travels of a 
Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela ^ {ca, 1169). 

From its cradle at the southern tip of Lebanon Druzism 
worked its way northward in the mountain, avoiding the mari¬ 
time and inland plains. Here its adherents acquired those 
national traits that have characterized them throughout their 
entire career : intense community loyalty, high sense of solid¬ 
arity, vigorous spirit of independence, endurance in the face of 
adversity. As they progressed they won as converts such Aral) 
or Arabicized tribes as the Tanukhs, Ma"ns, Arislans and Jan- 
balats, who provided or still provide feudal leadership.^ In the 
Crusading period the Druzes reached and controlled the Shuf 
district south-east of Beirut. In the post-Crusading period the 
Maronites, favoured by the decimation of Moslem dissidents in 
the Kisrawan district under the Mamluks,® began to push 
southw’ard. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries they 
penetrated deeply into the Druze territory. The confrontation 
led to the civil wars of the nineteenth century.^ The Druze 
power reached its height under Fakhr-al-Din II al-Ma*ni, prince 
of Lebanon from 1590 to 1635,7 who held sway from Antioch 
in Syria to Safad in Palestine. It was then that members 

* See below, p. 410. 

* Silvestre cle Sacy, Expose de la religion des Druses^ 2 vols. (Paris, 1838), 

3 Itinerary^ ed. and tr. A. Asher (New York photographic reproduction of 
London, 1840-1), vol. i, text, pp. 29-30; tr. pp. 61-2. 

^ See below, pp. 357, 373, s See below, pp. 325-6. 

* See below, pp. 433 seq. ^ For more on him see below, pp. 374 seq. 
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of the sect founded settlements on Mount Carmel and in 
Galilee, where they numbered in 1947 about eleven thousand. 
From al-Shuf a Druze exodus took place into Hawran in Syria 
as a result of internal feuds in the early eighteenth century. 
The feuds were a legacy from tw^o early Arabian parties : Qay- 
site, representing emigrants from North Arabia into Syria, and 
Yamanite, representing earlier emigrants from South Arabia. 
The influx into Hawran was augmented in the nineteenth 
century by malcontents from Lebanon and by refugees from 
the i860 massacre.^ The mountainous part of Hawran thus 
occupied has acquired the name Jabal (mount of) al-Duruz. 
There they number about eighty-nine thousand as against 
eighty-five in Lebanon, where they are confined mainly to al- 
Shuf and al-Matn. In both Lebanon and Syria they exercise 
in national affairs influence quite disproportionate to their 
number. 

The Nusayris, whom the infant Druze community en¬ 
countered in South Lebanon, are now confined to the mountain¬ 
ous Syrian region north of Lebanon. Like the Druzes, they are 
an offshoot of the Isma'ilite body. They owe their name prob¬ 
ably to a partisan of the eleventh 'Alid imam al-Hasan al- 
'Askari (d. 874) named Muhammad ibn-Nusayr, who flourished 
in al-Kufah in the late ninth century. The earliest significant 
references to the Nusayriyah occur in the writings of Hamzah 
and other Druze polemicists. Secretive in character, hierarchi¬ 
cal in organization and esoteric in doctrine, this heterodoxy re¬ 
mains one of the enigmas of Islam.^ 

This is the name for the Shl'ites of Syria and Lebanon. Its 
singular form Mutawali means follower (of "Ali). The Sunnite ^ 
and the Shi'ite camps are the two into which early Islam was 
split on the all-important issue of the caliphate (khildfah), 
successorship to Muhammad in all but his prophetic function, 
in which he, as the seal {khdtifn) of the prophets, could have no 
successor. The Shf ites cling to the belief that 'Ali, the Prophet's 
son-in-law, and 'Ali's sons are the only true caliphs, to which* 
they prefer the term imams. All other caliphs — Rashidun 
(orthodox), Umayyad, 'Abbasid — thus become usurpers. The 

* See below, p. 440. 

* For more consult Hitti, History of Syria^ pp. 586-7. 

From sunnah, custom, use; in opposition to Shi*ah the term is used for the 
theory and practice of the catholic Moslem community. 
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Sunnite view makes the caliph secular head of the Moslem 
community ; the Shl'ite view makes the imam not only that but 
also the spiritual and religious leader with authority derived 
from a divine ordinance rather than from the consent of the 
people. As such, the lineal descendants of 'Ali and Fatimah 
(Muhammad's daughter) become endowed with a mysterious 
power transmitted by heredity. Kxtremists among ShiMtcs went 
so far as to considt^r the imam the incarnation of the Deity. 
Throughout, doctrinal divergences were complicated by political 
motivation and often economic considerations, as in the case of 
the Qarmatians,* cousins of the Isma'llites. 

Beginning wdth the sixteenth century, Persia became the 
bulwark of Shl'ism, which, with its offshoots and heterodoxies — 
including Isma'ilites, Druzes and Nusayris — still constitutes 
but a small minority of the entire Moslem community. In 
Lebanon they abound at Jabal 'Amil, east of Sidon and in the 
Biqa', particularly at and around Ba'labakk, numbering in all 
some two hundred and twenty thousand. 

* See below, p, 274. 
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The destruction of the Umayyad caliphate in 750 was occasioned 
internally by the weakness, incompetence and dissolute char¬ 
acter of the last caliphs, and externally by the successful coali¬ 
tion against it of 'Alids, 'Abbasids, Traqis, Persians and other 
dissatisfied groups. The disruptive forces went on unchecked. 
As descendants of al-'Abbas, paternal uncle of the Prophet, 
the 'Abbasids claimed a prior right to the caliphate as compared 
with the banu-UmayyahA To the partisans of 'Ali the caliphs 
of Damascus were but ungodly usurpers who had perpetrated 
an unforgivable, unforgettable wrong against the ‘‘People of 
the House” {ahl al-bayt). These partisans were especially 
strong in al-Traq, where 'Ali had chosen al-Kufah for his part- 
time capital. Moreover, the Traqis had nurtured a grudge 
against their Syrian neighbours for depriving them of the 
privilege of holding the seat of the caliphate. Non-Arabian 
Moslems in general and Persians — with their long tradition of 
independence and national life — in particular had for some 
time resented the treatment accorded them by the Arabian 
Moslems as represented by the Damascus caliphs. Then there 
were those theologians and critics who remembered the banu- 
Umayyah as late believers ^ and considered Mu^awiyah and his 
regime as secular. The one element missing was leadership, 
an element provided by abu-al-'Abbas 'Abdullah, a great-great- 
grandson of the Prophet’s uncle. 

In January 750 the two opposing forces stood face to face on 
the left bank of the Greater (Upper) Zab, an affluent of the 
Tigris. Marwan II (744-50) led the Syrian army. 'Abdullah 
ibn-'Ali, an uncle of abu-al-'Abbas, led the coalition. For nine 
days the battle raged. The Syrian defeat was decisive. After 
putting up the semblance of a fight Damascus fell (April 26, 
750). One after the other of the Syrian towns surrendered 

* See above, p. 247 n. i. 2 above, p. 242. 
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peacefully to 'Abdullah and his Persian-'Iraqi troops. I.ebanese 
cities followed suit. South to Palestine the victorious army 
pushed. In Upper E^ypt the fleeing caliph was overtaken and 
decapitated ; his head and the caliphal insignia relics from 
the Prophet — were forwarded to abu-al-'Ahbas. 'The decision 
to wipe out of existence the house of Umayyah and its memory 
found implementation in the desecrating and disentombing of 
the caliphal l)urial-places in Damascus and in the inviting by 



VIKVV OF MODERN BA'J.ABAKK WITFI THE TEMPLE RIHNS IN 
THE REAR AND SNOW-CAPPliD MOUNT l.EBANON IN THE 
BACKGROUND 


'Al.>dullah, to a banquet near Jaffa, of some eighty princes of 
the family and mowing them down while participating in the 
repast.^ 

With the fall of the Umayyad house the hegemony of Syria 
in the world of Islam ended and the glory of that country passed 
away. The centre of Islamic gravity shifted eastward to al- 
'Iraq. The new caliphate was oriented Persia-ward. More 
than its predecessor it depended on force for the execution of 
its plans and policies. The founder abu-al-'Abbas ( 750 "" 4 ) 

* E'er further details and sources consult Hitti, History of Syria, pp. 
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assumed the title al-Saffah (blood-shedder). He was succeeded 
by his brother abu-Ja^far al-Mansur, founder of the new capital, 
Baghdad (762), and ancestor of all thirty-five succeeding caliphs. 
This was the longest-lived and most celebrated of all the caliph¬ 
ates. It reached the zenith of its power and glory under 
the fifth caliph, Harun al-RashId (786-809), immortalized in 
the Arabian Nights (A/f Laylah 7va-Laylah), and his son al- 
Ma’mun (^13- 33), patron of the translation of Greek classical 
works in philosophy, medicine, astronomy and mathematics 
into Arabic.^ The caliphate was destroyed by the Mongol 
Huhagu in 1258. 

The "Abbasids were never able to hold the allegiance of the 
people of Syria. For years the entire area, including Palestine, 
was seething with unrest if not violent agitation. A rejoinder 
l)y one of them to al-Mansur’s remark that they should feel 
lucky to escape the plague in his days typifies the then prev^ailing 
sentiment: ‘'God is too good to afflict us with the pest and your 
rule at the same time”.^ For this remark the man paid with his 
life. In the case of the Christians the situation was aggravated 
by extortion and unfair taxation. 

Lebanon experienced its first outbreak in 759-60, centring 
in a village high up in the mountain, al-Munaytirah,^ near 


‘ ('it'iioalogic'iil trfo 
zenitli : 


of thi' 'Al>l)asids under whom the caliphate rose to its 


Al-*Abbas 


I. Al-Saffah (7tjo) 2. Al-Man.sur (754) 

r 

3. Al-Muhdi (775) 

4. Al-nlidi (7.S5) 5. AI-Rasliicl (7S6) 

I I. 

6. Al-Amm (809) 7. Al-Ma inun (813) 8. AI-Mu ta§im (833) 

9. Al-Wathiq (842) 10. Al-Mutawakkil (847) 


^ Ibn«* Asakir, al-Ta rtkh al~K(Uftry ed. * Abd-al-Qadir Badran, vol. iii (Damascus, 
1331), p. 392. 3 Mentioned in the Crusading period, below, p. 318. 
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Afqah. Here, exasperated by the exactions of the 'Abbasid 
tax agent, the Christians rose in revolt, seized several villages 
in al-Biqa' and marched against Ba'labakk, his seat. Their 
leader was a youthful mountaineer of huge physique who 
audaciously styled himself king. Caught in an ambush on its 
way to Ba'labakk, the band was cut down by "Abbasid cavalry. 

In retaliation, the ^Abbasid governor, Salih ibn-^Ali, brother of 
the army commander-in-chief 'Abdullah, assailed the villages 
in the mutinous area and dispersed their inha])itants all over the 
land but allowed them to retain their faith. The high-handed 
act drew the following protest from a noble-minded Moslem 
jurist, al-Awza'i: 

'The ex|)ulsion from Mt. Lebanon of dhimmis who were not a ])arty 
to the rebellion whose perpetrators you have either killed or sent 
!)ack home has no doubt been a subject of your knowledge. How 
then could the many be punished for the crime of the few and how 
could they be expelled from their homes and lands so long as Cod 
Himself hath decreed, “Nor doth any sinning one bear another’s 
burden ” ? ^ Surely no decree has a greater claim on our final accept¬ 
ance and permanent obedience. And no ('ommand is more worthy of 
observance and consideration than that of the Messenger of Allah, 
who proclaimed: ‘‘He who oppresses one bound to us by ('ovenant 
and charges him with more than he can do, verily 1 am the one to 
overcome him by argument”.- 

Born in Ba'labakk in 707 of South Arabian ancestry,'Abd- Ai-Awza* 
al-Rahman ibn-'Amr al-Awza'i moved, while still a lad, with 
his mother to Beirut, where his fame spread far and wide for 
his knowledge of legal science, qualities of heart and mind, and 
asceticism. Soon he became known as the *Hmam of the 
Syrians”, ‘‘one whose authority exceeded that of the caliph 
When al-Mansur passed in Beirut he heard al-Awza'i preach, 
and greatly admired him ; he later sought his counsel. Hearing 
that the caliph was hesitant about ransoming Moslem prisoners 
in Byzantine hands, the jurist addressed to him a petition in 

* Koran 6: 164. 

* Baladhuri, p. 162; cf. tr., p. 251 

Cf. Yaqut, Bulddn^ vol. i, pp. 403-4 ; Tiibari, vol. iii, p. 2514: Zayn-al-Din 
al-Khatib, Mahdsin al~Masa ifi Mandqib abt-'Amr al-Awzd^i^ ed. Shakib Arislan 
(Cairo), pp. 47-8. 

* Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 492; abu-al-Fida’, Tartkh (Constantinople, 1286), 
yol, ii, p, 7 ; Salib ibn-Yabya, p. 15. 
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their behalf and the caliph immediately acted favourably.* 
Al-Awza'i’s devotion to learning found expression in a state¬ 
ment ascribed to him by his grandson : ‘*To master a branch of 
learning is indeed more \vorthy than worshipping a whole year 
with fasting in the daytime and praying at night 

AbAwza'i exemplified the finest and best in the Leban¬ 
ese cosmopolitan spirit, stressed the concepts of fairness and 
humaneness in dealing with non-Moslem subjects and honoured 
the age and the land in which he lived. No other Moslem 
legislator displayed comparable sensitiveness to the demands of 
human brotherhood. His Hraqi contemporary, abu-Hanifah 
(d. 769), founder of what is considered the most tolerant Islamic 
rite, would condone cutting down palm and other trees when 
fighting polytheists ; but not the Lebanese legist.-^ Abu-Hani- 
fah would not permit eating what is slaughtered by an apostate, 
even if a dhimmi ; but al-Awza^i would. Abu-Hanifah would 
include the landed property of a convert to Islam in the abode 
of war” in the legitimate booty, but not al-Awzah’, particularly 
in the case of apostasy to Christianity and Judaism.^ If a 
dhimmi fought in a Moslem army, his share of booty, in the 
opinion of al-Awza'i, should be the equivalent of that of a 
Moslem. Nor would al-Awza'i approve of the forfeiture of a 
hostage's life ; for to him “to counter perfidy with magnanimity 
is preferable to countering perfidy with perfidy ”.5 PVom 
Lebanon and Syria the Awv.ab legal system, which after a vogue 
of almost two centuries was superseded there by the Hanafitc 
and the Shafi'ite ^ schools, spread into al-Maghrib (North Africa 
west of Egypt) and al-Andalus, where after about forty years 
it was replaced by the Malikite. Its liberal aspects must have 
contributed to the spread of Islam in Christian Spain. On a 
cold wintry day in 774 al-Awza*i entered his bathroom, where 
his wife had left a charcoal brazier, and was found by her later 
lying dead on the floor, evidently suffocated by monoxide gas, 

' Zayn-a]-Dfn al-Khaflb, pp. 114-15, 120-3. 

2 Ibn-*Asakir, ed. Ahmad *Ubayd, vol. vii (Damascus, 1351), p. 29S. 

Al-Tabari, Ikhtildf al-Fugaha , ed. Joseph Schacht (Eeyden, 1933), pp. T03 

seq. 

Abu-Yusuf, al-Radd * ala Siyar al-Awzd^i, ed. abu-al-Wafa* al-Afghani 
(Cairo, I 375 )> PP- ^ 5 ? 115-^6, 126-7; cf. al-Shafi*i, Kitdb al-Umm (BCdaq, 1321), 
vqI. vii, pp. 324, 331, 334 * 5 - * Baladhuri, p. 159; cf. tr., p. 245. 

^ On this and other rites (sing:, madhhab') consult Hitti, History of the Arabs, 
pp. 397 ‘ 400 . 
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and properly oriented toward Mecca.^ His estate was found to 
consist of seven dinars. He was buried in the silent sand dunes 
on the beach outside Beirut. His shrine {jnaqdni) is one of the 
very few still standing in a city where several early distinguished 
Moslems, including companions of the Prophet {sahahah), were 



From Maurice Duuanti, “ De I'Amanus au Sinai {Caiholic Press, Beirut, 1953) 


MINARET OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AI.-AWZAT, BTR HASAN, BEIRUT 

allegedly buried.^ The minaret of his shrine looks down upon 
the extensive, busy airport of the city. 

Another scholar of Ba^labakkan nativity, but of Christian Qusta 
faith, who shed lustre upon his age and country, was Qusta 
ibn-Luqa (d. ca. 912). Qusta knew Greek, Syriac and Arabic. 

In quest of manuscripts he journeyed to Byzantine lands and 
then settled in Baghdad, the great centre of translation and 
intellectual awakening. Physician, philosopher, astronomer 


* Zayn-ai'Dln al-Khatib, pp. 98, 159-61. 


2 Salih, }). 16. 
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and mathematician, Qusta won distinction as translator, mainly 
of Greek philosophical and mathematical works of which no 
less than seventeen are ascribed to him. Of his sixty-nine 
original compositions/ a commentary on Euclid and a treatise 
on the spherical astrolabe — the earliest of its kind — are 
worthy of special note.- Qusta died about 912 in Armenia, by 
whose king he was invited and was honoured by a monumental 
toml). 

By this time the 'Abbasid state was well on its downward 
course. Except for short intervals, its power was hereafter in¬ 
creasingly on the decline. At its expense petty states — Turk¬ 
ish, Persian, Arab — were mushrooming in the east as well as 
in the west. 

The five immediate successors of al-Mutawakkil (847-61),^ 
as w^ell as his three predecessors,^ used Samarra, sixty miles up 
the Tigris, as their seat of government, for fear of uprising in 
the capital against the haughty and uncontrolled conduct of the 
caliphal guard, consisting largely of Turkish slaves. For about 
half a century after the return of the seat to Baghdad, the 
capital presented the sad spectacle of caliphs who had sur¬ 
rendered the last vestiges and power of their exalted office to the 
generalissimo of the army who, under the pompous title of amh^ 
al-umard\ made and unmade caliphs at his pleasure.s This 
was followed by a long century (945-1055) in which a Persian 
dynasty, claiming descent from the pre-Islamic royal family, 
lorded it over Baghdad and a large part of its domain.^ The 
Persian Buwayhids were followed by the Turkish Saljuqs (1055- 

* Cf. lists in al-Nadim, ahFihrist, ed. Gustav Flugcl (Leipzig, 1872), p. 295 ; 
al-Qifti, Tarikh al-IIukamd\ ed. Julius Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), pp. 262-3. 

* George Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science, vol. i (Baltimore, 1927), 
p. 602. 

3 Al-Munta§ir (861-2), al-Musta'in (862-6), al-Mu*tazz (866-9), al-Muhtadi 
(869-70) and al-Mu*tamid (870-92). 

^ See above, p. 268, n. i. 

5 A genealogical table of Baghdad caliphs under military regime : 

16. Al-Mu*tadid (892-902) 

I ' ---j.-'...I 

17. Al-Muktafi (902-8} 18. Al-Muqtadir (908-32) 19. Al-Qahir (932-4) 

i I ■ ■ ■ -'I 

22. Al-Mustakfi (944-6) 20. Al-Radi (934-40) 21. Al-Muttaqi (940-4) 

* Abbasid caliphs under Buwayhid supremacy: 23. al-Muti* (946-74) ; 

24. al-Ta’i* ( 974-90 ; 25. al-Qadir ( 99 i~iO 30 ; 26. aI-Qa*im (1031-75). 
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1 194),* under whom t.hc‘ caliphs reigned but did not rule. The 
last three caliphs - lived in a state of constant alarm because of 
invading Mongols. 

Taking advantage of the long distance that separated his The 
province from the enfeebled central government, an ambitious 
'Furkish deputy governor of Egypt, Ahmad ibn-'Fulun (868-84), 
son of a slave sent from Bukhara as a present to al-Ma’mun 
(813 33), asserted his independence. On the death of the 
governor of neighbouring Syria, Ahmad occupied Palestine and 
inland Syria (878) without much opposition.^ Cut off from 
Baghdad, Lebanon became, as of old, an adjunct of Egypt. 
Beirut was occupied. 'Akka was restored as a naval base.^ 

W ith a strengthened fleet and a trained army centring on a 
i)odyguard of 24,000 Turkish .and 40,000 Negro slaves, ibn- 
Tulun had no difficulty in defying the central government and 
firmly holding the entire area. His son and successor, Khumara- 
vvayh (884-95), concluded with the caliph a thirty-year treaty, 
assigning to his house Egypt and Syria in return for an annual 
trilmte of 300,000 dinars. This dynast was a dissolute ruler 
who.se many extravagances depleted the state treasury.'' After 

* [)}>. 270-7. \-\l)l>asi<l caliphs uiidiT Saljufj (lornination : 

26. Ai-QrFiin (1031-75) 


27. Al-Muqtadi.(*075-94) 

I 

28. A1 - M iistazhir (1094-1118) 


29. Al-Mustarshid (i 118-35) U* AI-Muqtafi (i 136-60) 

I ■■ I 

30. AI-Rashid (1135 6) 32. Al-Mustanjid (i i9o 70) 

33. Al-Mustadi* (1170-80) 

f 

34. Al-Na.sir (1180-1225) 

^ ATi^ahir (1225-6), al-Mustan.sir (1226-42), aI-Musta*sim (1242-58). 

3 Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 1670, 1929, 1932; ibn-Khalduii, vol. iii, p. 295; vol. iv, 
pp. 297-9. , 

Yaqut, BuUdn, vol iii, pp. 707-8, where the name occurs as Akkah; see 
above, p. 242. 

Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, al-Nufum al'Zdhirah fi Aluluk AJisr w-ol-Qdhtrah, ed. 
T. G. J. Juynboll, vol. ii (Leyden, 1855), pp. 57-9; al-MaqrIzi, al-MawdUz w-al- 
Ptibd7' fi Dhikr al-Kkitaf w-ai-Athdr (BuJaq, vol. i, pp. 316-17. 

L.H. -T 
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a short period of disorder under his two sons and brother 
Shayban (904-5), the thirty-seven-year-old dynasty was sup¬ 
pressed by caliphal forces. 

It was toward the end of this turbulent time that the Qarma- 
tians (Carmathians), who had established an autonomous state 
on the west coast of the Persian Gulf, moved against Syria 
(901),^ reduced Hims among other Syrian towns and almost 
annihilated the population of Ba'labakk. Their name they 
owed to an Traqi peasant, Hamdan Qarmat.^ In its inception 
the movement was akin to the Isma'ilite, in its organization 
secret and in its doctrine a combination of communistic and 
ultra-Shi^ite precepts. Like other so-called sects in Islam, it 
was an outgrowth of economic and political discontent among 
a segment of the population. 

The general who in behalf of the Tiilunids defended Damas¬ 
cus against the Qarmatian onslaught was a Turk from Far- 
ghanah named Tughj, whose son Muhammad managed to 
inherit the Tulunid realm. In 935 Muhammad, having re¬ 
established order and security, took up his residence in al-Fustat, 
Egypt, and in 941 added Syria and the two Harams (Mecca and 
Medina) to his principality. The caliph bestowed on him the 
Persian princely title of al-Ikhshid and, following the Tulunid 
precedent, assigned to him and his heirs the entire domain for a 
thirty-year period. After al-lkhshid’s death in 946 the reins of 
government were held by a Negro eunuch slave of his, abu-al- 
Misk Kafur, first in the name of al-Ikhshid's two minor sons 
and then (966-8) independently. Kafur’s name, like that of his 
North Syrian adversary, Sayf-al-Dawlah al-Hamdani, has lived 
in fame and infamy on the pages of the Dtwdn (anthology) of 
the greatest poet of the age, al-Mutanabbi* (915-65), in verses 
that are still memorized and repeated by school children through¬ 
out the Arab world. Starting as panegyrics, the verses — at 
the poet’s failure to receive the expected reward from the 
Egyptian dynast — turned into satires. The Hamdanids (944- 
1003), of Arabian origin, had contested North Syria with the 
Ikhshidids and founded an autonomous principality centring 
in Aleppo. Sayf-al-Dawlah (sword of the state, 944-67) was its 
most illustrious representative. His glamorous court and muni- 


* Tabari, vol. iii, pp. 2221 >2. 
Qarmat is Aramaic for “secret teacher**. 
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ficent patronage attracted poets like al-Mutanabbi*, philosophers 
like al-Farabi (d. 950) and scholars of varied interests. A 
frontier province, the Hamdanid took up the cudgels firmly 
against the Christian enemies of Islam — the Byzantines. The 
struggle may be considered a prelude to the Crusades. 

More powerful and more enduring than all these petty The 
states that arose in this area at the dismemberment of the 
'Abbasid caliphate was the Fatimid (909-1171) of Egypt. This 
was more than a mere state ; it was a schismatic caliphate that 
presented a deliberate challenge to that of Baghdad. Indeed, 
it came very near destroying its rival and superseding it. Its 
founder was an Isma'ilite, 'Ubaydullah, who claimed descent 
from Fatimah * and proclaimed himself al-Mahdi, the divinely 
guided leader whose return the Shi'ites eagerly awaited. Born 
probably in Salarnyah, near Hims, 'Ubaydullah founded a new 
capital, al-Mahdiyah, in Tunisia, where he ruled from 909 to 
934. In 973 his third successor, al-Mu^izz (952-75), moved his 
seat to Egypt, where his victorious general Jawhar, originally 
a Christian slave from Sicily, had laid the foundation of a new 
capital, al-Qahirah (Cairo). Jawhar also built the celebrated 
university-mosque al-Azhar, still one of the largest and most 
conservative educational institutions of the entire world. It was 
this general who in 969 extended the Fatimid domain along the 
Lebanese coast and drove the Ikhshidids from Egypt and Syria. 
Under al-'AzIz (975-96), the Fatimid empire reached its farthest 
limits. His sovereignty was recognized from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea and in al-Hijaz and ai-Yaman, even in al-Mawsil. 

It was al-'Aziz’ son and successor al-Hakim (996-1021) who 
initiated the Druze movement.^ 

In the second year of al-Hakim’s reign a sailor from Tyre 
named 'Allaqah had the nerve to declare his city independent 
and strike coins bearing this legend : “Glorification after desti¬ 
tution to the Amir "Allaqah”. For a time he defied the Fatimid 
army and with the aid of a Byzantine flotilla held against the 
fleet. But finally he had to surrender his besieged city, was 

* Among others, ibn-al-Athir, al-Kamil fi al-Tartkh, ed. C. J. Tornberg, vol. 
viii (Leyden, 1865), pp. 17*20; abridged by abu-al-Fida*, vol. ii, pp. 67 8; ibn- 
Khaldun, vol. iv, p. 31 ; Maqrizi, Khitat^ vol. i, pp. 348-9) support the legitimacy 
of the Fatimid origin. Ibn-Khallikan, vol. i, p. 487 ; ibn-Taghri-Birdi, ed. Popper, 
vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 112; al-Suyuti, Tdrikh al-Khulafa (Cairo, 1305), p. 214, suspect 
or deny the genealogy. * See above, pp. 257-8. 
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flayt'd alive and his skin was stuffed with hay and put on exhibit.* 
In 1015 abHakim assigned Beirut, Tyre and Sidon as fief for 
life to one of his governors, al-Fath, for 300,000 dinars. 

Ever since their loss of the Eastern Mediterranean coast the 
Byzantines persisted in lending succour to subversive move¬ 
ments there and never ceased to cast covetous eyes on their 
long-lost half-forgotten domain. Four times within the last 
thirty-one years of the tenth century their armies, commanded 
by emperors in person, descended on Syria. The first attempt 
was made by Xicephorus Fhocas in 969, resulting in the reduc¬ 
tion of Antioch and Aleppo. John Zimisces’ army (974-6), 
occupied Hims, traversed al-Biqa' and partially recovered 
Palestine. Sidon offered tribute. Beirut resisted but was 



l 'mrt rstiv Mustum. Philatielfthia 


A I AITMII) dinar of A(’KK 

OFverse and n'vcrsc of a gold dinar of the Fatiniid ralipli al-Muslansir Hillfdi, 
struck at *Akka (Aero) a.h, 472 (a.d. io7q;So) 

pillaged and its population was decimated by captivity ; Jubayl 
received similar treatment. In 995 and 999 Basil II made two 
futile attempts at Tripoli - evidently then the l)est defended 
city along the coast, thanks to its large garrison and strong 
walls.^ Europeans had to wait another century before establish¬ 
ing a firm foothold on the coast. 

While the Fatimids were striving hard to maintain their hold 
on southern Syria and the littoral, the Saljuq Turks were estab¬ 
lishing themselves in North Syria. In 1070 Alp Arslan, nephew 
of Tughril, who had planted himself as sultan at Baghdad,-^ 
occupied Aleppo. His general pushed into Palestine. In 1076 
Damascus was occupied. The Lebanese towns from Tripoli 
southwards maintained their native rulers and pursued the 

* Ibn-al-Qalilnisi, pp. 50-1 ; Yahya ibn-Sa*id, in ibn-Batrlq, vol. ii, p. iSi. 

2 Ibn-al-Qalanisi, pp. 13-14, 44; consult Maqdi.si, p. 160. 

3 See above, pp. 272-3. 
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policy of retaininj^ their dependence on Egypt but conciliating 
the new lords of the hinterland. Again L('banon found itself 
seesawing between mighty powers to the north of it and to the 
south of it. 

Despite the unsettled political conditions and the frequent “Land of 
change of military regimes, Lebanon doe's not seem to have 
suffered much c'conomically. To the tenth-century Arab geo- fmits “ 
graphers the mountain was the land of hermits and fruits. 

Writing al)out 903, ibn-al-Faqlh * says: “Mount Lel)anon is 
inhabite'd I)y he'rmits and anchorites. In it grow all kinds of 
fruits and vegetables and from it gush copious springs of fresh 
water.” He then singles out one curious species of Lebanese 
apple which when picked is flavourless and odourless, but when 



l 'niversily Philadelphia 


A (OIN OF AL-MU.STANSIR BTLl.AH 

()l>v(*rsf and rt’vrrsr of a ^old dinar of tht* Fatirnid tMlij)}! stnu'k at 
Tarril)ulus ('rripoli) A.U. 4 U (a.D. iodg ' 4 ol 


carried acro.ss the Balikh River (a tributary of the Euphrates), 
immediately acquires a fine flavour.^ Ibn-Hawqal,'’ who 
flourished in the mid-tenth century, admired the fertility of 
Tripoli, due undoubtedly to the abu-'Ali River, and the low 
prices of its products. The Palestinian geographer al-Maqdisi,^ 
who passed through Lebanon about 995, speaks of BaMabakk 
as rich in dairy products and as the source of all wonderful 
grapes, and of Jabal 'Amilah ('Amil) as producing the highest 
quality of honey and abounding in grapes, olives, other fruits 
and in springs of water. “By the small springs”, he goes on to 
say, “men have come to devote their lives to prayer and have 
built for themselves houses of rushes. Here they live on edible 
fruits and derive an income, albeit small, from the Persian reeds, 

* P. 112; con.sult Maqdisi, p. 44. ^ Jbn-aFFaqih, p. 117. 

’ Kitdb al-Masdlik w-al^AJamdlik^ ed. M. J. de («ocjc (Leyden, i<S73)j P- 

^ Pp. 181, 184, 160. 
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myrtles and other shrubs, which they carry iind sell in the 
neighbouring towns/’ ^ Another city cited by al-Maqdisi ^ for 
its olive grove is 'Akka. Tyre in his days was noted for its 
export of sugar, beads and, as of old, for its glassware.^ 

All these maritime* cities are referred to l^y the geographers 
as strongly fortified {hasJtiah)^ with walls, towers and castles. 
Pirates and Byzantines were the two most dreaded enemies. As 
a naval base 'Akka recei\'ed special consideration from ibn- 
Tuliin.^ So strong was the tower that topped its double wall 
that for almost two years it thw^arted the joint effort of two 
Crusading monarchs,'* and centuries later proved impregnable 
against the assaults of Napoleon’s field artillery.^ Al-Maqdisi ^ 
reports that his owm grandfather was summoned by ibn-Tulun 
from Jerusalem to perform the unusual task of constructing a 
harbour for the city in the w^ater. The feat was accomplished 
l)y fastening strong sycamore beams side by side and depositing 
rocks on them. An opening was left on the w^est and supplied 
with a strong chain to block the entrance of any undesirable 
ship, especially at night. Not only 'Akka, but Tyre and Beirut 
were provided with such chains.® 

For the' eleventh century the most elaborate account comes 
from the pen of a Persian, Nasir-i-Khosrau, an Isma'ilite mis¬ 
sionary who in the course of a holy pilgrimage visited Lebanon 
and commented very favourably on it in contrast wnth other 
Moslem lands. He hit Tripoli tow'ard the end of wdnter in 1047, 
w'hen its gardens and plantations were beginning to appear at 
their best, and was impressed by the luxuriant growth of sugar¬ 
cane, sweet and bitter oranges, bananas and date-palms. In 
this city, with a population of 20,000 and hostelries four to six 
stories high, every kind of meat, fruit and eatable known in 
Persia is to be had, but a hundred times more abundantly. So 
clean are the houses that one might take each to be a palace. 
In the bazaar is a watering-place with five spouts. There are 
special houses (sing, ribdf) for ascetics and religious devotees. 
The city is guarded by a Fatimid garrison and its battlements 
are furnished with ballistae. Its port is frequented by ships 
from the lands of the Greeks and the Franks, Spain and al- 

* P. 188. 2 P. 162. J P. 180. 

See above, p. 273. s See below, pp, 301-2. ** See below, p. 412. 

Pp. 162-3 ; quoted by Yaqut, Bulddn, vol. iii, pp. 707-8. 

* Maqdisi, pp. 163-4; ibn-Hawqal, p. 242. 
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Maghrib ; from it Fatimid ships ply to Greece, Sicily and al- 
Maghrib.* The quality of paper produced in its factory is 
superior to that of Samarqand. It was in Samarqand that the 
Moslems around 751 learned from their Chinese prisoners how 
to manufacture this material. Under Harun al-RashId (d. 809) 
Baghdad had its first factory. Tripoli’s best days were still to 
come, under the founder of the banu-^Ammar.^ 

Jubayl, surrounded by high and solid walls, is rich in date 
and other fruit trees. In it the Persian pilgrim met a boy hold¬ 
ing in his hand two roses, one red and the other white, though 
it was still the fifth of March,^ 

As Nasir-i-Khosrau entered Beirut, he saw a magnificent 
arch spanning the roadway. Eighty to ninety feet in height, 
the arch had in its side walls blocks of white stone weighing a 
ton and a half each. On the top stood marble columns, 14 or 
I 5 feet high and so large that two men with outstretched arms 
could barely embrace them. Above these was an arcade whose 
central arch towered 75 to 80 feet, made of beautifully carved 
stones each weighing about 10 tons. The surrounding plain 
was covered with columns and capitals of marble and granite.^ 
These were no doubt relics of Roman days. The arch probably 
belonged to one of those structures with which Herod Agrippa 
beautified the city.^ 

The well-built stone wall of Sidon has four gates. The 
bazaars are so splendidly decorated that the stranger might 
imagine that the sultan was expected to visit them. The orchards 
are such that one might say each was planned to meet the caprice 
of some king. The bazaars of opulent and flourishing Tyre are 
also extremely clean ; its caravanserais rise to five or six stories. 
Like Tripoli, the city is peopled largely by Shfites and is ade¬ 
quately supplied with water coming from the mountain through 
an aqueduct. In *Akka the congregational mosque lies in the 
centre of the town, rising above all other edifices. Its columns 
are of marble. Seaward, from the port to a distance of some 
eighty feet, there is no wall, but only chains stretching from 
one wall’s end to the other. When a ship is to be admitted, 

* Na§ir-i-Khosrau, Sefer Ndmek^ ed. and tr. Charles Schefer (Paris, 1881), 
text, p. 12; tr., pp. 40-2; cf. tr. by (iuy Ic Strange, Diary of a Journey throu^s^h 
Syria and Palestine (Eondon, 189b), pp. 6-8. 

* See below, pp. 287 seq. ^ Text, p. 13 ; tr., pp. 43-4. 

^ Na§ird-Khosrau, text, pp. 13-14 ; tr., pp. 44-5. See above, p. 225. 
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the chains are slackened until they sink beneath the surface of 
the water. When a strange vessel approaches, the chains are 
tightened to prevent its entry.^ 

As gc'ographcrs and pilgrims were describing the strength¬ 
ened fortifications of the Lebanese maritime towns and the new 
devices for their protection, none of them or of the Tulunid and 
Fatimid rulers who had undertaken those works could have 
dreamt that the final test was to come under assault not from 
East Europeans, as hitherto, but from W est Europeans - the 
so-called Crusaders. 

* IV.xt, pp. 14-15; tr., p]). 48-50. Cf. above*, p. 27S. 
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Tub: political unity of Islam, both as a religion and as a state, 
broke down toward the beginning of the tenth centuryd By the 
end of the eleventh, when the Crusades were officially launched, 
Saljuq Turks and dTirkomans, of the Sunnite denomination, 
were supreme in Asia Minor and North Syria ; while ShTite 
Fatimids ruled in Egypt, Palestine a?id Lebanon. Semi-inde- 
p(‘ndent local dynasts some orthodox Moslems, others hetero¬ 
dox ; some Arabs, others non-Arabs - flourished throughout 
the area. Thc^r local feuds, fraternal jealousies, petty scjuabbles 
and prol)lems of succession engendered a chronic state of politi¬ 
cal instability and insecurity. The mountains were honeycombed 
with schismatic Moslems and Christian sectarians : Nu.sayris 
near al-Ladhiqiyah soon to be seconded with IsrnaTli Ass¬ 
assins east of them —, Maronites in North Le))anon, Druzes in 
South Lebanon and Matawilah (Shrites) in between. The situa¬ 
tion was further complicated by the steady influx into the 
cultivable area, or its military posts, of Arabians from the 
Desert, Kurds from the mountains in the north-east and Turko¬ 
mans ready to offer their military services to the highest bidder 
among the local chieftains. 

Subsequent to the battle of Manzikert (Malazkirt) in 1071, 
in Avhich the Saljuq general Alp Arslan won a decisive victory 
over the Byzantines and took the emperor himself as prisoner, 
all Asia Minor and Syria lay open to Turks and Turkomans. 

For the first time these Central Asians gained a firm foothold 
in that territory\ From Asia Minor Constantinople itself was 
seriously threatened. To these Saljuqs of al-Rum ^ (Asia Minor) 
several governors of Syrian towns were related by f^lood, though 
owing allegiance to the Great Saljuqs of Baghdad. 

The Byzantine emperor Alexius Comnenus, whose Asiatic Papai 
realm had thus been overrun, repeatedly sought papal aid. At 

* See above, pp. 272 sc^. “ Sec below, p. 362, n. 3. 
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last the favourable response came. On November 26, 1095, 
Pope Urban II delivered a fiery speech at Clermont in southern 
France, the region that had for a long time been subjected to 
raids and incursions from Moslem Spain. The theme was an 
appeal for the delivery of the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of 
the “infidels''. By the spring of 1097 about a hundred and 
fifty thousand men, mostly Franks ^ and Normans, had heeded 
the appeal and met at Constantinople. The Normans came 
from South Italy and Sicily. For a badge they wore the cross ; 
hence the designation Crusaders. Some were undoubtedly 
motivated by religious considerations, but the majority had 
more mundane purposes. There were leaders intent upon the 
acquisition of new domains for themselves ; merchants, mainly 
from Genoa, Venice and Pisa, interested in lucrative trade; 
criminals and sinners seeking penance through pilgrimage to 
the land made holy by His feet; discontented youths to whom 
“taking the cross" was more of a relief than a sacrifice; and 
adventurers eager to identify themselves with any movement 
that promised excitement. Viewed broadly, these so-called 
Crusades were but an episode in the long process of action and 
reaction between East and West which began with Darius and 
the Greeks, continued through the Byzantines and Moslems 
and lasted till the present day. 

The route of the first Crusade lay through Saljuq Asia 
Minor. Nicaea, across from Constantinople and a strategic 
military outpost, was the first to be captured (June 1097). 
Dorylaeum (Eski-Shehr) followed.^ The victorious march re¬ 
stored for the Byzantine emperor most of the lost territory in 
that vast peninsula. 

With the Taurus behind, squabbles among the Crusader 
leaders began, each scheming and planning conquests for him¬ 
self. Baldwin of Lotharingia (Lorraine) swung eastward into 
al-Ruha* (Edessa), then under Christian Armenian rule, which 
he occupied in 1098. Thus was the first Latin state established. 

* Kr. Jfranj, whicli .since then has been applied to Western Europeans, including 
Americans. 

^ Gesia Fraitcorum el aliorum Hierosolymitanorum, ed. Heinrich Hagemeyer 
(Heidelberg, 1890), pp. 197, 208 seq. ; Fulcher, Historia Hierosolymitanay ed. 
Hagemeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 192 seq.\ ibn-al-Qalani.si, p. 134; tr. H. A. R. 
Gibb, The Damascus Chronicle of the Crusades (London, 1932), p. 42. For a 
general bibliography on the Crusades con.sult Claude Cahen, Z« Syrie du Nord a 
Tepoque des Croisades (Paris, 1940), pp. 3-104. 
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This Baldwin later became the second king of Jerusalem 
(Baldwin I).* Tancred, a Norman leader, turned westward 
into Cilicia, whose population, an admixture of Greeks and 
Armenians, was likewise Christian. He occupied Tarsus and 
its region. But the hulk of the army pursued its southward 
march with Jerusalem as the principal destination. Antioch, 
where the Christians were first so called (Acts 11 : 26), lay in its 
way. It was then held by a Saljuq amir under one of the Great 
Saljuqs of Baghdad. The city was subjected to a long, arduous 
siege (October 2, 1097, June 3, 1098), in the course of which 
two attempts at its relief from Aleppo and Damascus, held by 
tw^o Saljixq brothers, were frustrated. The siege was directed 
by Bohemond, another Norman leader, and supported by Italian 
ships. It was, however, treachery on the part of a disgruntled 
Armenian commander that sealed the fate of the city.^ Ma'arrat 
al-Nu'man, from which the celebrated blind poet al-Ma^arri 
(d. 1057) derives his name, was committed to the flames and its 
population to the sword. 

'Fwo columns then resumed the southward march, following On the 
the two time-honoured highways. Count Raymond of Saint- 7 ^*'' 

Q J j Jerusalem 

Gilles (Ar. Sanjil or ibn-Sanjll), wealthy and distinguished 
leader of the Proven9als, disappointed at not receiving the princi¬ 
pality of Antioch, followed for a time the inland route through 
the Orontes valley. He reached and occupied Hisn al-Akrad, 
commanding the strategic pass linking the maritime plains with 
those of the Orontes. This ‘'castle of the Kurds”, today Qal'at 
al-Hisn, was originally built by an amir of Hims and garrisoned 
by Kurds. On its site arose later the Crusader Crac ^ des 
Chevaliers. Strongly fortified "Arqah, birthplace of a member 
of the Syro-Lebanese dynasty of Roman emperors,^ resisted the 
siege from February to mid-May 1099. This was the first 
Lebanese town assailed by Crusaders, In March Godfrey of 
Bouillon (capital of Lower Lorraine), a brother of Baldwin, 

* See below, p. 286. 

^ Kamal-aM)in, “Ta’rikh Halab”, in Recueil des historiens des Croisades: 
kistoriens orientaux^ vol. iii (Parks, 1884), pp. 580 seq.\ ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 135. 

* Ibn-al-AthIr, vol. x, p. 190; abridged by abu-al-Fida*, vol. ii, p. 221 ; cf. 

Gesta Francorum, p. 387; Kamill-al-Din in Recueil^ vol. iii, pp. 5^^‘7 \ William 
of Tyre, vol. i, pp. 310-12. 

+ ‘"Crac”, originally ‘‘Crat'S a corruption of “Akrad’’, is not the same as in 
Crac de Montreal, or Crac des Moabites, where “Crac’* is a corruption of Ar. 
karaJk, from Aram, karkha^ town. * See above, pp. 217 seq. 
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had joined Raymond after having^ followed thi' coastal highway, 
made a faint attempt at al-LadhiqTyah, laid unsuccessful siege 
to Jahalah (Gabulum of Latin chronicles) and occupied Antartus * 
(Tortosa of Latin chronicles), which he found deserted. Both 
Jahalah and Antartus were then under dVipoli. d'ortosa became 
the seat of an imposing cathedral that is still one of the best 
preserved Crusader structures. With no navy of their own the 
Turks were not able to capture or hold all the coastal towns, 
most of which were n^'overed by the PTitimids in 1089.- Ibider 



h'rom R. l.^itssaut/ /*/ al,, " l.a Syrie ^ attittfur el mejiet'ale 
{,Paul Oeut/mer, /'urie, /V. 

HISN AI.-AKKAI). ONK OF THE J,AR('.KSr 
ANI> STRONOKST OF I’lIE CRl SADINC. CASTERS 

It stood st Titincl over tlie 'IVipoli Fiims rojul anci is one o< the I»est preserved 
medieval structures of its kind 


pressure from his own men, impatient to reach the main goal — 
Jerusalem — and through inducement of gifts from Fakhr-al- 
Mulk ibn-LA.mmar, amir of Tripoli to whom 'Arqah then be¬ 
longed, Raymond abandoned the siege. The gifts comprised 
fifteen thousand pieces of gold, horses, mules, silks and precious 
vases. Ibn-LA.mmar in addition revictualled the invading army 
to lessen the temptation of their despoiling the outlying fields 
and molesting the farmers.-^ 

* Ar. version of Greek Antaradus (new Aradu.s), modern 

^ Ibn-al-Athir, vol. x, pp. 116-17; ihn-Muyassar, Akhbdr A/tsr, ed. Henri 
Masse (Cairo, 1919)? P- 28. 3 William of Tyre, vol. i, pp. 329-30. 
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1 he coast route was thence followed, the one trodden from 
earliest times by Assyro-Babylonian and Greco-Roman invaders. 
Both al-Batrun (Botrys; and Jubayl (Giblet, ancient Byblus) 
lay in the amirate of 'Tripoli and were spared. In al-Batrun the 
Crusaders established first contacts with the Maronites, ‘'a 
stalwart race, valiant fighters”, who provided sorely needed 
guides.’ In Beirut lhc‘ Ousaders spent one night. Following 
the precedent of il)n-'Ammar, the FatTmid governor of the city 
offered them money and a bountiful supply of provisions in 
order to induce them to spare the crops and trees. The foreign 
warriors wished for no delay c// I'oute. They neither molested 
the natives nor were they molested by them. 'The next day 
they reached .Sidon (Sagitta of the Latin chronicles), whose 
cool and shady orchards provided a welcome relief. There 
the weary (Vusaders pitched their tents and sent small detach¬ 
ments to pkmder foodstufi's, flocks and herds. A feeble 
attempt was made* by the Fatimid commander to check 
their advance. W'hik' there tht*y (‘iicountc'red many poisonous 
snakes, Imt the natives ol)liged by teaching them how to treat 
their bites. 

Next to 'Tripoli Tyre was currently the most tiourishing of i yrt* 
Lel)anese towns. 'To its ancietit industries that of sugar, now 
in great demand for its dietary and medicinal value, was added.^ 

The island city enjoyed an ample supply of fresh water, thanks 
to a Roman aqueduct from Ra’s al-kAyn, which is in part still 
fu!ictioning. An important naval base from which Moslem 
ships sallied forth to fight Byzantines and pirates, the city was 
protected with triple walls on the land side and double walls on 
the sea side.^^ But its merchants no longer enjoyed the monopoly 
of international trade. For competitors not only did they have 
now the merchants of Genoa, Venice and Pisa, but also of 
Amalfi and Marseilles. In the year preceding the arrival of the 
Crusaders, the 'Tyrians had rel)elled against Egyptian suzer¬ 
ainty and were subjected to a heavy massacre. 1 he C riisaders 
pitched their camp near the “famous fountain of the tiardens, 
a well of living waters, the wonder of the world Its waters 
do not rise in the mountain, but “gush forth as from the very 

' William of Tvro, vol. ii, p. 45 ^ » *’ 1 ’* 

2 See above, p.' 277 ; below, p. 317. ’ above, p. 242. 

* William of Tyre, vol. i, p. 331. 
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depths of the abyss”, and is believed to be the one of which 
Solomon sings.* 

Jerusalem, On the morrow the Crusaders again girded themselves for 
thril^rn march. Following the coast through 'Akka and Arsuf, they 
kingdom reached Caesarea (Qaysarlyah) and then swerved inland through 
al-Ramlah. On June 7, 1099, the main goal, Jerusalem, was 
reached. At the end of a month’s siege, conducted by Godfrey, 
Raymond and Tancred, the holy city was seized and its popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of sex and age, was subjected to an indis¬ 
criminate slaughter. With Jerusalem as headquarters and with 
the support of the fleet, a large part of Palestine was conquered. 
After a short reign of but one year, Godfrey was succeeded l)y 
his brother Baldwin, count of Edessa, who was installed over 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem on Christmas day 1100. 

The The first urgent task of the Latin state was to establish 

ielporiT^ control over the coastal towns and thus ensure communication 
occupied with the homeland. This and other achievements were made 
possible through the co-operation of ships — mainly from the 
republic states of Italy — which furnished, against the fortified 
towns all along the coast, food supplies, war engines and fresh 
recruits. The Fatimid fleet of thirty to forty ships available at 
a time could offer no effectiv^e resistance. The European seamen 
received a share of the booty, special quarters in the captured 
towns under the jurisdiction of their own republics and the right 
of importing and selling merchandise without the payment of 
taxes.^ Thus were they rewarded and stimulated to fresh 
efforts by concessions and privileges later associated with the 
capitulations .3 Accordingly Arsuf and Caesarea were seized 
in iioi ; strongly fortified 'Akka, blockaded by the king on 
land and by Genoese by sea, capitulated three years later. In 
1110 Beirut was besieged for eleven days ending May 13, on 
which it was stormed. The adjacent pine grove, still flourishing, 
provided wood for constructing towers, hurling missiles and 
scaling the city walls. The Egyptian fleet of eighteen ships 
which rushed to the rescue of the city had no chance against the 
forty European ships, which evidently included some belonging 
to the kingdom of Jerusalem as well as to the Genoese. The city 
was pillaged ; its governor (ivd/i) was killed with many of its 

* William of Tyre, vol. ii, p. 6; Cant. 4:15. 

2 William of Tyre, vol. i, pp. 434, 455. ^ See below, pp. 362-4, 483. 
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inhabitants, some of whom escaped to Cyprus or were carried 
away as prisoners.^ 1'he seigniory of Baruth, as it was called, 
was for a time under the house of Ibelin.^ 

In August Baldwin led an incursion against al-Biqa' and 
reached Ba'labakk, then under a I'urkish Atabeg,-^ I'ughtagln 
of Damascus, who agretxl to yield to the Franks one-third of the 
produce of this fertile strip. On December 4 of the same year 
Sidon was occupied with the aid of a Norwegian-Venetian 
fleet of sixty ships. The Franks constructed a curious tower, 
draped it with branches, mats and ox hides, as a protection 
against missiles, moved it on pulley-wheels and supplied it with 
water and vinegar to put out evening fires. After a forty-seven- 
day siege the city surrendered, agreeing to pay twenty thousand 
dinars as a tribute, and was thus spared the fate of its neighbour 
to the north. The ships had brought from Norway pilgrims, 
fighters, armament and provisions and their services were en¬ 
listed by King Baldwin On the death of Baldwin I in 1118 
the kingdom had attained its farthest limits from al-'Aqabah on 
the Red Sea to Beirut. He was succeeded by his nephew, 
count of Edessa, who as Baldwin II ruled from 1118 to 1131. 

Only Tyre, secure on its fortified peninsula, remained in 
Moslem hands. An attempt made on it in 1112 was frustrated 
through aid from Tughtagm and the use of naphtha and tar 
for l)urning a tower constructed by the attackers. Not until 
1124 were the Ousaders able to enter the city.^ 

The entire Moslem area between the Frankish states of Tripoli of 
Antioch and Edessa in the north and that of Jerusalem in the ' 

Ammiir 

* Ibn-al'Qalanisi, pp. 167-S; §alih ibn-Yahya, pp. 17-18 ; William of Tyre, 
vol. i, pp. 484-5; Albert Aquensis in Jiecucil des historiens des Croisades: 
historiens ocetdentaux, vol. iv (Paris, 1879), pp. 669-70; W. B. Stevenson, I'he 
Crusaders in the East (Cambridge, 1907), pp- 58-9. 

* For a list of the lords of Beirut see Rene Grousset, L'Empire du Levant: 
hisloire de la question d'Orieni, new ed., rev. (Paris, 1949)? P- 33 ^^ 

Hisioire des Croisades et du royaume franque de Jerusalem, vo). ii (Paris, 1935), 
pp. 850-2. 

3 Tur. atabeg (father of prince), originally a guardian or a regent of a youthful 
Saljuq heir. Ttightagln, who was originally a slave of the heir’s father, usurped 
the throne of Syria and was later confirm<*d by the Great Saljiiq of Baghdad as 
the ruler. 

^ Ibn-al-Qalanisi, p. 171 ; copied with some modifications by ibn-al-Athir, vol. 

X, pp. 336-7. For a list of the lords of Sidon (Sajelte) consult Grousset, VEmpire, 
p. 330; cf. do., Histoire des Croisades, vol. ii, app. 

5 Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, pp. 336-8; Sibt ibn-al-Jawzi, “Mir at al- 
Zaman’^ in Recueil: orieniaux, vol. iii, pp. 543 '< 3 ' 5 ^ 4 ‘ 5 * 
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south had to ht' <.'onc]iu*nHl if those Western estahlishriu'nts in 
the F.ast were to sllrviv<^ IVipoli with its de]:)endencies was 
that area. Raymond, who had desired it twer since his passing 
there, returned after the capture of Jerusalem intent upon its 
possession. Meantime he had lost greatly in presti^^e, partly 
because of his loyalty to the Kmperor Ak‘xius Comnenus, to 
whom he had sworn a modified oath and who had hopefully 
thought that the Crusaders would fight his l)attles and would 



From A*. iti rt al., “ La Syrte, anliquc ri 

{Paul Gruthurr, Paris, rg ji), PI. CXJll 

THE ( Rl SADINCi CASTLE OF TRIPOLI 


JLiilt aljout I loo l>y Raymond of T'ouloust* on a hill dominatinj^ the city, 
it is one of the earlie.st hy Crusaders 


restore to him whatever provinces they had conquered. With 
three hundred men Raymond laid siege (1099) to the fortress 
capital on the peninsula with a population of 20»ooo.' It w^as a 
vain attempt. In 1103 he constructed a castle, Chateau Pelerin, 
on an adjacent hill which he named Mens Felegrinus (pilgrims’ 
hill). This w^as the first of a long scries of Crusading castles that 
dotted the hills overlooking the shore. It is still standing. 
Repaired by the Turks, this QaPat Tarabulus was used by them 
as a prison, and in the second World War as an anti-aircraft 

‘ Sec above, p. 278. 
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station f>y British troops. Its eastern fagade, overlooking the 
abiJ-*Ali River, is twelfth century. Around this site a Latin 
quarter soon grew. That is also where the modern city of 
'farahulus grew, separated from its peninsular st^aport (al- 
Mina) hy orchards made fertile hy the al)U-\A.li. 

T'he defence of the city fell to the lot of abu-"Ali Fakhr-al- 
Mulk il)n-"Ammar, who had succeeded to the amirate in 1098. 
The amirate was founded by his uncle al)u>l'alib x\min-al- 
Diiwlah ibn-'Ammar, a Shiite judge {jjad?) of Tripoli, who on 
the death of th(‘ Fatimid governor about 1069 had declared his 
independence. Abu-d'alib patronized learning, built a school 
{ddr al-'/Vm) ^ and a library — said to have contained a hundred 
thousand volumes — and attracted scholars to his capital. He 
did on a small scale for Tripoli what Sayf-al-Dawlah had done 
for Aleppo.“ Al-Ma^irri was among the notables who used the 
librar3\ Under the banu-'Ammar Tripoli enjoyed the zenith of 
its intellectual and material prosperity.-^ But it was of short 
duration. As the siege dragged on, Raymond received recruits 
from the neighbouring Christian mountain.'^ With the active 
support of Genoese ships, he reduced the contiguous localities 
in an attempt to isolate the city. Meantime it was receiving 
some relief from Hims and Damascus, but of the temporary 
variety. The city was threatened wdth starvation ; a pound of 
dates was sold for a gold piece. Its people began to flee. In 
I 108 E"akhr-al-Mulk, leaving the affairs of the state in the hands 
of his cousin abu-al-Manaqib ibn-'Ammar, journeyed in person 
to Baghdad to solicit the aid of the caliph and of the greatest 
potentate of the age, the Saljuq sultan. There he was received 
‘Gn style”, flattered and feted for four months, showered with 
brotherly affection and commended for his defence of the faith, 
but that was all. In his absence abu-abManaqib handed over 
the city to the Fatimid caliph, who seized Fakhr-al-Mulk’s 
family and treasures. The ill-starred aniTr never returned to his 
native town. The fleets of Genoa and Provence cut off all help 
from the sea. Other Frankish leaders joined the attack. On 
June 26, 1109, Tripoli fell, four years after Raymond’s death, 

* U.samah, p. 208 ; tr., p. 237. 

^ See Hitti, History of Syria, i.>p. 566-70. 

^ Il>n-al-Q>alani.si, pp. 96-7, 114; ibn-Taj^hri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, p. 267; 
Ci. Wiet in AHmorial Hertri Basset (Paris, 192S), pp. 279-84. 

Ibn-Khaldun, vol. v, p. 186. 
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and its school and library were obliterated.^ A new Latin state; 
arose, the county of Tripoli, extending from the site of al- 
Marqab to Jubayl, with Raymond’s ilk;gitimate son Bertrand 
at its head.^ Farther north al-Ladhiqiyah was already in 
Christian hands, having l>een seized by Tancrcd (1103) and 
added to the principality of Antioch. All three Latin states of 
Edessa, xAntioch and IVipoli owed nominal allegiance to the 
king of Jerusalem. The high-w^ater mark in Frankish success 
was thereabouts reached. 

The initial success achieved by the Crusaders — and that Fortific 
was virtually all the success achieved by them — did not warrant 
an optimistic outlook for the future nor did it encourage pro¬ 
spects for permanency in control. Except in the northern and 
southern extremities, the territory seized was entirely coastal, 
dominated by large towns not one of which lay more than a day’s 
march from enemy territory. The hinterland remained un¬ 
subdued. True, such inland cities as Aleppo, Hamah, Damas¬ 
cus and BaTal^akk at times paid tribute, but at no time were 
they conquered. Even in the capitals — Edessa, Antioch, Tri¬ 
poli and Jerusalem — the FVanks remained a minority, an 
exotic minority unassimilated and unassimilating. None of the 
colonies numbered more than a few hundred persons. Not 
only were these states small enclaves but often at odds among 
themselves. Transplanted Christianity stood against a vast, 
dark background of Islam. 

In order to keep the toe-hold on the coast, it was essential to 
maintain the command of the sea, conditioned by the sustained 
and continuing interest of the folks back home. The Crusaders 
could hold their own as long as a constant supply of fresh re¬ 
cruits was received and so long as the forces of opposition were 
not unified under strong leadership. Naval operations had to 
be supplemented by coastal fortifications. To this end the 
entrances to the ports of Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Jubayl and other 
cities were equipped with towers at the extremity of a mole in 
each port, or by fortifications on adjacent islets. A chain of 

^ Ilm-Tiighri-Birdi, vol. ii, pt. 2, pj). ,^34 : ibn ul-Qalanisi, pp. 1601, 103; 

ibn-al-AthIr, vol. x, pp. 315-17, 333-4 ; ibn-al-Jawzi in Recueil: orientaux, 

vol. iii, pp. 534*5 ; ibn-Muyassar, p. 43 ; William of Tyre, vol. i, pp. 477 S ; Fulcher, 
pp. 531-3 ; Albert Aquensis in Recueil: occideutaux, vol. iy, p. 668. 

* For a list of the counts of Tripoli consult Grousset, L'Empire, p 329 ; cf, 

Steven Runciman, A History of the Crusades, vol. ii (Cambridge, 1952), app. iii. 
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guard towers, used as observation posts, thus stretched along 
the Lebanese shore linking its ports. Nine of these towers re¬ 
main in recognizable form, that at Jubayl, south-east of the town, 
being the most conspicuous. Like many others of its kind, this 
tower was partly built with ancient material and on earlier sites. 
Another part of the military strategy of defence consisted in 
ringing the seaports with castles on the land side. In the case 



A mrrirarf h.xport A lui,, phoio fakett 1951 


TIIK ( RC\SAI>INfi CASTLE OF Jl'HAYL 

of 'J'ripoli, l yre ^ and Ascalon ca.stle-building was started early 
and played a role in the subjugation of these cities whose re¬ 
sistance was obstinately long. The ruins of Jubayl's Crusading 
castle ^ are the first in that town to catch the eye of the traveller. 
Most of these Lebanese ramparts arc twelfth century, some 
thirteenth. In Sidon the Chateau de la Mer (QaTat al-Bahr) 
was built on an isk^t in 1227-8 and linked to the shore by an 

* Cf. below, pp. 295-6. 

2 Max Vain Berchem and Edmond Fatio, Voyage en Syrie, vol. i (Paris, 1914), 
I)p. 108-10. 
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(‘ighty-five-yard bridge, still partly conserved. In its fortifica¬ 
tions, repaired and strengthened I)y l^ouis IX,* material is in¬ 
corporated from Roman and Pho(*nician times. 'The early 
material comprises red and grey granite columns of Egyptian 
origin. In fact, most of these Oiisading ramparts in Lebanon 
were? replacements or renovations of older ones, going back to 
By/antine, Roman or possibly Phoenician times ; they w(*re in 
turn repaired or restored in later times by the Mamiuks. Their 
advantag('ously situated spots could not hav(‘ escaped the atten- 



iyepariment of Antiquities^ Rtpublie 0/ Lehuuon 

THE ('Ri:SAI)ING ('ASTLK OK SIDON 


JKiilt ill 1227 S (Ml an isk-t ami M*])airotl l>y J.oiiis IX viJ. 1253, 
tliis oastk- is today l>a<Ily ruinrd 


tion of pre-Crusading holders of the land. The Aloroccan geo¬ 
grapher al-Idrisi ^ (d. 1166), who visited the land shortly before 
this time, mentioned three forts between Sidon and Beirut and 
sixteen between Beirut and al-LadhiqJyah. 

Intended to guard the strategic passes th^it led from the Qai'a! ai- 
Moslem hinterland to the Frankish seal)oard, the coastal chain 
of towers and forts was seconded by a higher one on the western 
spurs or slopes of the mountain. Most imposing among these 
was Chateau de Beaufort (Belfort), called in the Arab chronicles 
Shaqif 'Arnun (after a neighbouring village), and today Qafat 


* See below, p. 304. 


Kd. Giklemeister, pp. lO iS, 20, 22. 
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al-Shaqlf.^ Hanging like an eagle’s nest on a precipitous rock, 
1500 feet above the Litani River and 2199 feet above the sea, 
this fortress stood sentinel over the southern pass connecting 
the Sidon-Tyrc seaboard with al-Biqa' and Damascus, as Hisn 
al-Akrad stood over the northern pass connecting the Tripoli- 
Tartus area with the plains of Hims and Hamah. Built by 
King F'ulk of Jerusalem ^ in 1135 on a site used earlier by the 
Romans, Beaufort was repaired and used later by the Druze 
prince of Lebanon, Fakhr-al-Dln II, in his struggle against the 
Turks. The edifice is 130 yards long and 33 yards wide, with 
walls rising 58 to 78 feet above the moat sunk on the south and 
west sides in the solid rock to a depth of 48 to 115 feet. In the 
moat we?re hewn chambers and cisterns. The place must have 
l)een considered impregnable.-^ Despite the passing of centuries, 
this stronghold, like its two northern sisters, Hisn al-Akrad and 
al-Marqal),'* still looks down wdth undiminished dignity upon 
the surrounding areas. Both the Lebanese and Syrian govern¬ 
ments allocate in their annual budgets funds for the repair of 
their medieval monuments, a principal source of attraction to 
tourists from home and abroad. The same pass guarded by 
al-Shaqif is commanded on its eastern flank by Qal'at al- 
Subaybah on a low spur of Mount Hermon, now in the Syrian 
territory. This is the castle of Baniyas, colloquially designated 
OaKat al-Numrud. The stronghold antedates the Crusades, 
was given in 1126 by Tiightagln to the Isma'ilites (Assassins), 
captured four years later by the Franks and restored by 
King Fulk. In the present edifice the architecture of many 
successive centuries is traceable. The west side commands 
a magnificent view^ of al-Hulah and the hills beyond the 
Jordan. 

South of al-Shaqlf to the east of Tyre lie the ruins of the 
castle of Tibnin, erected about 1104 by the lord of Tiberias wdth 

* Sliaqif comes from Syr. for hupfe rock; “‘Arnun*' comes also from Syr. for 
rushing stream. The name lias nothing to do with “Arnold^’ as conjectured by 
some; cf. Stevenson, }>. 261. 

^ Fulk of Anjou, son-in-law of Baldwin II and his successor, occupied the 
throne from 1131 to 1142. , ^ ^ 

^ See below, p. 375. For more on this castle consult [E.] G. Key, Ktude sur 
les mofiuments de Tarchitecture militairc des Crosses en Syrte (Paris, 1871), pp. 
127 seq, ; Camille Enlart, JLes Alonuments des Croises, vol. ii (Paris, 1928), pp. 42-3 ; 
jLes Guides bleus: Syrie-Palestine (Paris, 19^2), pp. 415-19. 

^ See below, p, 307. 
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a vicu' to isolating Tyre.' It was called by him Le Toron.^ 
The Bedouin rebel Zahir al-'Umar rebuilt and used it in the 
eighteenth century. A few miles north of al-Shaqif lies Shaqif 
Tirun 3 of Arab writers, now OaKat Niha. In 1257 the lord of 
Sidon and Beaufort bestowed the castle of Niha, among other 
castles high up in the mountain, on the Teutonic knights.*^ A 
three-chamber grotto dug in the solid rock, this cave provided 
in the sevxMiteenth century shelter for Fakhr-al-Din II, where 
he was besieged for two months by the I'urkish army before his 
surrender .5 Highest among the Crusading strongholds is that of 
al-Munaytirah (Le Monestre), near Afqah, which guarded the 
Ba'labakk-Jubayl mountain pass. Originally an Arab strong¬ 
hold, it was ceded by Tughtagin to the Franks in 1109.^^ 

On a high promontory between al-Batrun and dVipoli lie 
the ruins of Oal'at al-Musaylihah, whose origins are still 
shrouded in mystery, 'fhe name is Arabic (diminutive of 
maslahah, place of armament), and the architecture is also Arab 
like that of Shayzar on the Orontes and Misyaf in the Nu.sayriyah 
mountain ,^7 but the place did not figure in Arabic or Latin 
literature and bears no inscription to give us a clue to its history. 
Despite its accessibility, it is the least known of all Lebanese 
castles. Its outer walls, in bluff sandstone, are well preserved. 
De La Roque,^ who visited the place in the early eighteenth 
century, ascribes its building to Fakhr-al-Din, but probal)ly it 
antedates him. Burckhardt,*^ a century later, says that it was 
once in the possession of the “Matawilah”. 

While the Crusaders w^ere entrenching themselves in fortifi¬ 
cations and developing the Maginot-line mentality of defence, 
the Moslems were bestirring themselves. The reaction began 
with a blue-eyed Turkish atabeg of al-Mawsil (Mosul), Tmad- 

* William of Tyn;, voi. i, p, 469. F. [Cj.] Rey, Les Colonies franques de Syrie 
(Paris, 1883), pp. 499-500. 

^ From Old Fr,, meaninff isolated hill. “Tilmm’’ come.s from Aram. Taphnis, 
name of the anc ient settlement. Abel, vol. i, p. 309. 

3 William of Tyre, vol. ii, p. 312, refers to it as Cavea de Tyrum (cave of Tyre), 
whence probably the cla.ssical Arabic de.signation. Cf. Stevemson, p. 190, n. 2, 
p. 337 - 

^ Rey, Etudt sur les tttonunienis^ p. 280; do., Les Colonies franques, p. 513. 

^ .See below, p. 384. 

.Sibt ibn-al-Jawzi in Recueil: orienlaux, Vol. Hi, p. 537. 

’ For a detailed archacolopical study con.sult van Bcrchcrn and Fatio, pp. 
113 ’® R- rby. P. 178, where the name is corrupted. 

For etymology see above, p. 2S7, n. 3. 
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al-Din (support of the faith) Zangi. Son of a slave in the Saljuq 
service, Zangi first established himself in al-Mawsil, then pro¬ 
ceeded against Syria. In 1128 he occupied Aleppo. In the 
following years Hamah, Hims and Ba'labakk were added to 
the Zangid realm. His treatment of the BaMabakkan garrison, 
which offered stubborn resistance in its ancient castle and was 
virtually annihilated by torture and crucifixion on its surrender, 
despite promise of amnesty,* served as a lesson to those who 
dared oppose him, l^e they Christians or Moslems. Unification 
preceded reaction. North Syria and North Mesopotamia were 
now under one command. Edessa lay between. The Latin 
state was attacked in i 144 and after a four-week siege wrested 
from the hands of Joscelin II. First among the Frankish states 
to rise,^ Edessa was the first to fall. Its fall marked the begin¬ 
ning of the end, l)ut the end was still far off. i'he systematic 
offensive, howevt'r, had begun. Zangi was its first hero. His 
were the first anti-Crusading blows - blows that were to con¬ 
tinue under Nur-al-DTn and increase in effectiveness under 
Salah-al-Din (Saladin;, Baybars and his Marnluk successors 
until the last Frank was chased out of the land. 

In 1146 the championship of the Moslem cause passed on 
from Zangi to his son and successor Nur-al-Din (the light of 
the faith) Mahmud. Nur’s master-stroke was the conquest of 
Damascus, which was held by a successor of Tughtagin and had 
successfully resisted Zangi’s siege.^ Therewith the last barrier 
between Nurid territory and Latin territory was removed and 
the Moslem realm extended from the upper reaches of the 
Tigris to the vicinity of the sources of the Jordan. For a number 
of years Damascus had maintained amicable relations with 
Jerusalem, allying itself with it even against Moslem states.^ 
Not only Damascus, but other towns in Hawran and Palestine, 
such as Sarkhad (Salkhad), Busra and Baniyas under the Is- 
maTlites, had at times sought and received Latin aid.^ Bedouins 

* Jamal-al'Dm ibn-WH.^il, Mufarrij al-Kurub fi Akhbdr bam-Ayyub^ cd. 
Jamftl-al-Dm ibn-Shayyal (Cairo, 1953), p. ibn-al-Qalanisi, pp. 269-70. 

* See above, p. 282. 

Ibn-al-Athir, vol. xi, pp. 130-1. 

^ Ibii-al-Qalanisi (who at this time held a hi|2^h position in the Damascus 
government), pp. 308-9; William of Tyre, vol. ii, pp. abu- 

Shamah, Kitdb al^aiv^atayn fi Akhbdr al’Daivlalayn. vol. i (Cairo, 1287), p. 77 - 

s Jbn-al-Qalanisi, pi>. 289-c>o, 314, 316: abu-al-hida , vol. iii, pp. 2-3; ibn- 
Khaldiln, vol, vi, pp. 6 seg. 
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of the Syrian Desert, like the banu-Fadl of the Tayyi’ tribe, had 
on certain occasions fought on the side of the Franks and on 
other occasions on the side of the Fatirnids. The Latin army 
of Jerusalem comprised a body of light cavalry designated 
Turcopuli (sons of Turks), recruited mainly from Moslems, an 
infantry corps of Armenians and a contingent of Maronite 
archers.* 

The third anti-Crusading hero and the greatest of all had 
started his career under the Nurid regime, which he was soon 
to replace with his own. Al-Malik al-Nasir (the defender-king) 
al-Sultan Salah-al-Din (the rectitude of the faith, Saladin) 
Yusuf ibn-Ayyub was born in Takrit on the lower Tigris in 
1138 of Kurdish parents. When one year old he moved wdth 
the family to BaMabakk, over which his father, Ayyub, had been 
appointed as commander by Zangi. As a young man Yusuf 
showed special aptitude for theology and only reluctantly did he 
accompany his uncle Asad-al-Dln Shirkuh in 1164 on a military 
campaign against Fatimid Egypt. As if my heart was pierced 
with a dagger” is the way he expressed his feeling when asked 
by his uncle to join him.^ Nur realized the decrepit condition 
of F'atimid Egypt, which constituted an open invitation to the 
Crusaders, and planned himself to crush the Latin state between 
an upper and a lower millstone. The trip marked the beginning 
of Sal all’s career, a career dedicated to the attainment of three 
main objectives ; replacing the Shfite regime of Egypt with a 
Sunnite one, uniting Egypt and Syria under one sceptre and 
pressing the holy war against the Franks to the bitter end. The 
first objective proved to be the easiest to attain. Having cap¬ 
tured the vizirate, the highest office after the caliphate, Salah 
awaited until the twenty-year-old caliph al-"Adid lay on his 
deathbed in 1171 and then ordered the substitution in the Friday 
prayer of the name of the reigning 'Abbasid caliph al-Mustadi*. 
The operation was as peaceful and painless as it was simple. 
Thus did the devout Sunnite and army general with one stroke 
destroy not only a dynasty, but the possibility of the continua¬ 
tion of a major schism in the body of Islam. Hereafter Sunnite 
Islam marched triumphantly on. 

^ Dibf p. 94; cf. Jacques dc Vitry, The History of Jerusalem, tr. Aubrey 
Stewart (London, 1896), p. 79. 

* Abu'Shamah, vol. i, p. 155; ibn>al-Athir, vol. xi, pp. 223, 226; abu-al-FidJl*, 
vol. iii, p. 47. 
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Throe years later, when Nur-al-Dln died in Damascus of a 
throat ailment at th<' age of fifty-six, Sal ah snatched the^ Syrian 
throne from Nilr's <‘l<‘ven-year-old son Lsma'Tl. The caliph in 
Baghdad was, ot c'ours(», fjiiic'k to grant Salal/s r(‘f|uest for a 
diploma of invc'stiture cjvc^r the Syrcj-Egyptian rc^alni. Ehe 
realm came to include* Cyrenaica, Nubia, al-Hijaz, al-Yaman 
and part of uppc'r Mesopotamia. An Ayyuhid sultanate arose 
cm the ruins of the Nurid-Fatirnid states. Nur’s dream of first 
envc'loping the Franks and then administering the* mortal blow 
was being slowly realized l>y his more illustrious successor. 
With the first two objectives realized, Sal ah could now proceed 
toward the third. 

The hour of peril for the Latin kingde^m struck when the 
battle was jc^ined July 3, 1187, cjn the h(_)rns (j/urifn) of HittTn 



The Ameriran Xunti^tnatir Suriflv 


A COIN OF SAL.'\n-AF-I)T.\ 

01 ivt*rs(‘ and rrvi-r.sc ot' a silver dirham of wSalfih-al-Din stru< k at Diniasliq 
(Damascus), A.II. 573 A.i>. 

(Hattin), the crater of an extinct volcano towering 1706 feet, 
above the Sea of Galilee and close to the site where Christ de¬ 
livered his Sermon on the Mount. Suffering from intense heat, 
exhausted by the long march and crazed with thirst, the heavy- 
armoured Frankish army was immediately surrounded by the 
light-armoured Moslem troops and mowed down by a shower of 
arrows and other missiles. Of the 20,000 knights and footmen 
only a few escaped. The long procession of prisoners was 
headed by Guy^ de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, who was re¬ 
ceived magnanimously by the chivalrous sultan. But his com¬ 
panion, Reginald of Chatillon, lord of al-Karak, who in violation 
of treaty stipulations had repeatedly attacked Moslem pilgrims 
and trade caravans passing by his castle, and even had the 
audacity to plan a raid on the holy cities of al-Hijaz, merited and 
received a different treatment. Salah had sworn to slay the 
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enemy of Islam with his own hand. 'J'he time had come to 
fulfil his oath. The fact that the chained prisoner had been 
given a drink of cold water was not considered as constituting 
impunity as prescribed by Arab laws of hospitality, for the 
drink was requested by Reginald, who spoke Arabic well, and 
not freely offered.^ 

On the battlefield of HittTn not only was the army of Jeru¬ 
salem decimated, but those of the affiliated states too. I'iberias 
surrendered. The countess, who defended it in the name of h(‘r 
husband, Raymond III, count of IVipoli and prince of GeiHlee, 
was treated with the honour she deserved and allowed to move 
with her household to Tripoli. The bulk of the Moslem army 
pushed on to ^Akka, where vast stores of merchandise, silks, 
metals, jewels and arms abandoned by Christian merchants 
were seized and distributed among the soldiers. The town was 
fortified einew. Detachments sent to Nabulus, Fibnln and other 
places in north Palestine met no resistance. Jaffa was stormed, 
and its Latin inhabitants — men, women and children were 
sold in the slave markets. Our historian, ibn-al-AthTr,^ himself 
bought a slave in Aleppo, a young woman with a one-year-old 
babe in her arms, who had lost her husband, six l>rothers and 
two sisters. He further relates that another maid, accompany¬ 
ing her Aleppine master on a visit to a friend of his, was stunned 
to find her sister in the friend’s household. The two sisters em¬ 
braced, crying, and fell prostrate on the ground. Neither knew 
a thing about the fate of the remaining meml)ers of the family. 
The spirit of the holy war had evidently entirely deserted the 
Christian camp in favour of the Moslem. 

The way was now open to proceed against the Lebanese 
coastal towns. Since the remnant of the Hittin army had fled 
to Tyre and its walls on the land side were formidable, Salah 
by-passed it. Sidon surrendered without striking a blow and 
was demolished. Its lord Reginald took refuge in Beaufort. 
Beirut capitulated on August 6. Jubayl was surrendered by its 

* Abu-Shamah, vol. ii, pp. 75 seg. (an eyewitness’ report) ; ibn-al-Athir, vol. xi, 
pp. 352-5; Baha*-aI-Din ibn-Shaddad, “al-Nawadir al-Sultaniyah w-al-Mahasin 
al-Yusufiyah”, in JRecueil: orientaux, vol. iii, pp, 39-40, 92-9; tr. Saladin: or^ 
What Befell Sultan Yusuf (London, 1897), pp. 42-3, 110-17; Tniad-al-Din 
al-Isfahan!, al-Fatk al-Qussi fi al-Fath al-Qudsi, ed. Carlo de Landberg (Leyden, 
1888), pp. 22-8 (Baha* and Tmad were secretaries and biographers of 3 ^ 1 ^h) ; 
Ernoul and Bernard le Tresorier, Chronique, ed. M. I^. de Mas Latrie (Paris, 1871), 
pp. 172-4. 2 Vol. xi, p. 357. 
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lord on condition that he be released, and he was. By then 
only Tripoli and Tyre in this area remained to the Christians. 

Jerusalem was occupied on October 2 of the same year (1187). 
Its population received a more humane treatment than that 
accorded them by the Franks eighty-eight years earlier. By 
the end of 1189, Tartus, Jabalah and al-Ladhiqlyah, 'Asqalan 
and Gaza had been recovered. Antioch remained untouched.* 
When Beaufort was besieged in that year, Reginald of Sidon, 
who knew Arabic and studied its literature, appeared in Salah’s 
tent and charmed him by his conversation, professing readiness 
to deliver the castle in three months and embrace Islam. But 
he used the truce for strengthening its defences. I'aken under 
escort to the castle gate, he ordered the commander in Arabic 



V'/ir . I mrrirtin .\umisniatir Society 

\ SIIA'KK HKZANT WITH ARABIC INSCRIPTION, ABOl'T a.d. 1250 

Tho nljvcrsi* Bears the iiuiit, th(‘ date and the legend : “ One (iod, one Faith, one 

Bajitisni ” ; the reverse : “ The Father, the .Son, the Holy (ihost, one Cod ” 

to yield the castle, l)ut in French to resist. The Moslems were 
not fooled. Beaufort was blockaded and its lord was sent into 
prison at Damascus. The castle capitulated in 1190.- It was 
garrisoned by the Templars, a knights’ order which derived its 
name from Solomon’s 'Femple, near whose site its first residence 
stood. The order was organized about 1119 to protect pilgrims 
on their way to the Holy Land. 

The loss of the holy city had aroused Europe and inspired The 
a fresh Crusade, in which three of the mightiest potentates of 
Europe took part: Frederick Barbarossa (red-beard) of Ger¬ 
many, Philip Augustus of France and Richard I, Coeur de Lion 
of England. Therewith a new act in the spectacular East-West 

■ Al-Maqrizi, KHab al-Suluk fi Marifat al-Muliik, ed. M. Mustafa Ziyadah, 
vol. i, pt. I (Cairo, 1934), pp. 99-101 ; Tmad-iil-Din, pp. 136 seq. 

* Baha^al-Din in Recueil: orientaux, vol. iii, pp. 121-2, 129-30 ; ahu-Shamah, 
pp. 139-40. 
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drama opens with Salah and Richard as its heroes. "Akka, 
chosen by the Franks as the key for the restoration of the lost 
domain, provided the stage. Siege was laid to it by all available 
warriors, augmented by the new arrivals from Europe. Frederick 
was drowned in Asia Minor and his forces broke up. As on 
previous occasions, the Franks enjoyed the advantage of naval 
co-operation — in this case a Pisan fleet — and up-to-date siege 
artillery. From August 27, 1189, to July 12, TI91, the opera¬ 
tions, considered among the major ones in medieval military 
annals, dragged on. Salah rushed to the rescue of the garrison 
and pitched his camp behind the blockading enemy. By 
swimmers and pigeon carriers he kept in touch with the be¬ 
leaguered town. He arranged for a ship from Beirut load(^d 
with wheat, meat, cheese and onions, but conspicuously ex¬ 
hibiting pigs on its deck, and manned with Moslem sailors, 
dressed like Franks, clean shaven and dangling cros.ses, to 
smuggle food by sea to the harassed city.* His request for aid 
from the Caliph al-Nasir in Baghdad produced no better results 
than that of ibn-^Ammar from al-Nasir’s father.^ Finally the 
city surrendered. Salah was put on the defensive. The Franks 
recovered 'Asqalan, fortified Jaffa and reoccupied al-Ramlah. 
'They prepared for an assault on Jerusalem. On November 2, 
1192, peace was concluded on the general basis that the coast 
from Tyre southward belonged to the Latins and the interior to 
the Moslems, with the proviso that Christians should enjoy the 
right of pilgrimage .3 Palestine was partitioned, as in 1948. 
Richard returned home. Salah died of fever early in March of 
the following year, aged fifty-five. He has since lived in history 
and legend as the paragon of Arab chivalry. His tomb, still 
standing by the Umayyad Mosque, is one of the most revered 
shrines in the Syrian capital. 

The vast realm assembled by Salah was shortly after his 
death parcelled out among his sons, brothers and nephews. 
One son received Aleppo, another Damascus and a third Cairo. 
Out of the melee his younger brother, al-Malik al-'Adil Sayf-al- 
Dm (the sword of religion, 1199-1218), emerges as the main 
beneficiary with his sovereignty extending over Egypt and most 

^ BahiV-al-Dm in Recueil: orientaux, vol. Hi, p. 178; abu*Shamah, vol. ii, 
pp. 160-1. ^ See above, p. 289. 

3 Baha*-al-Dm in Recueil: orientauxy vol. iii, pp. 320-2, 
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of Syria. 1 his is the Saphadin of the Latin chroniclers, to whom 
Richard had proposed marriage with his sister, to both of whom 
would then go *Akka and Jerusalem as a wedding gift and the 
Christian-Moslem conflict would then end. Al-‘Adil followed 
a policy of coexistence : cordial relations with the Franks and 
trade relations with their homelands. From al-^Adil sprang a 
variety of Ayyubid branches, which held Egypt, Damascus and 
Mesopotamia. Other Ayyubid branches arose in Hamah,^ 
Hims and al-Yarnan. In the course of the ensuing dynastic 
turmoils, one after the other of Salah’s conquests reverted to 
the Franks : Beirut in i 197,^ after ten years of Moslem posses¬ 
sion, Jubayl in 1198, Tibnin and Jerusalem in 1229, Jaffa and 
Nazareth in 1204, al-Shaqlf, Sidon and Safad in 1240 and 



Fntni Hfurt *’ Monnuit's a urahis/rappt'es ett Syrit' par Its L raises 
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Tiberias in 1244. Al-Shaqif with Sidon and Safad were offered 
the Latins by al-Salih Isma'Tl, Ayyubid sultan of Damascus, as a 
price for protection against al-Salih Ayyub, Ayyubid sultan of 
Egypt, whom he had replaced on the Damascene throne. Evi¬ 
dently the Moslems had by this time lost not only political unity 
but the sense of solidarity and the spirit oi jihad. 

Nor were the Franks much better. Rivalries between 
Genoese and Venetians, jealousies between Templars and Hos¬ 
pitallers and quarrels among the leaders militated against the 

* The geographer-historian abu-al-Fida* (1273-1332), whose works have been 
repeatedly cited in this book, was a member of this dynasty. 

» Ssibh ibn-Yahva, pp. 23, 25, makes Usamah ibn-Munqidh, of the princely 
family th'at held Shayzar castle, friend of S^alah-al-Din and author oi Kttdb 
al^rtibdr (often cited in this book), the cowardly governor who without striking a 
blow delivered Beirut; but Usamah had then been dead for nine years. 
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possibility of full exploitation of the situation. The Hospitallers, 
or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, sprang from an earlier 
organization established to maintain hostels, rather than hos¬ 
pitals, for pilgrims and later l)erame devoted to military pursuits. 
Members of both orders of Templars and Hosj^itallers took 
monastic vows. In these quarrels it was no more unusual 
for one side to secure Moslem aid against the other than it 
was for the Moslems to secure Christian aid against other 
Moslems.^ 

The anaemic Crusading spirit received a fresh shot in the 
arm when in the mid-thirteenth century Louis IX, king of 
France, a visionary who sacrificed good government at home 
to embark on projects abroad, took the cross. Considering 
Egypt the centre of Moslem dominion and its occupation the 
key to the solution of the problem, Louis resolved to strike 
there. After his defeat and release from captivity he arrived in 
the Holy Land in February 1250, and spent the next four years 
mostly in Sidon, which he restored and refortified. He resided 
in the castle built by early Crusaders in the south part of the 
city and since knowm as Chateau de St. Louis, currently yaKat 
al-Mazzah. Louis also rebuilt the fortifications of Caesarea 
and Jaffa.^ Otherwise his time was mostly spent in negotia¬ 
tions ; his army counted only 1400 men. When in "Akka Louis 
received a delegation from the chief of the Assassins in Misyaf, 
with presents of ornaments, an elephant and a giraffe of crystal, 
amber, games of backgammon and chess, a ring and a shirt. 
The ring implied that henceforth they would be united in 
alliance as one; the shirt that the king of France was as close 
to the chief as his own body. By way of reciprocation Louis 
sent jewels, scarlet cloth, golden cups and a silver bridle.^ Not 
only w^as Louis an accomplished knight, valiant in battle and 
steadfast in adversity, but a devout Christian given to fasting 
and prayer. Even when travelling he surrounded himself with 
priests on horseback who chanted the hours. His was repre¬ 
sented as the purest, the finest character among all the Crusader 
chiefs. Canonized in 1297, his name has lived in European 
history as a synonym of the ideal medieval monarch. 

Mamiuks The mid-thirteenth century was marked by two other events 

replace 

Ayyubids * See above, pp. 297 -8. ^ Joinville, §§ 406-603. 

■* Joinville, §§ 456-8. 
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of greater significance : the dynasty founded by Salah-al-Dln 
was succeeded ])y an oligarchy of Mamluks, and the entire area 
of \\ estern Asia was subjected to destructive^ invasions by a new 
enemy - the Mongols. 

1 he Mamluk, or slave dynasty, as the word signifies, con¬ 
sisted of Turkish, Mongol and Circassian army officers who 
ruled from 1230 to the advent of the Ottoman Turks in 1517. 
(Originally purchased in the slave-markets of Moslem Russia 
and the (’aucasus to form the personal bodyguard of al-Malik 
al-Salih (1240 and again i24$~<)), the first Mamluks inaugurated 
a series which is commonly divided into two : Bahri Mamluks 
(1250 "1 390), who received their name from the Nile,* on one of 
whose islets they had their barracks, and Burji Mamluks (1382- 
1517), whose first quarters were in the towers (sing, durf) of the 
citadel of Cairo l^uilt by Salah-al-Din. The first Mamluk was 
a Turk, Tzz-aI-I)Tn Aybak (1250--7), who had married Shajar- 
al-Durr, widow of his master, al-Salih. 

The repeated incursions by Alongols from the steppes of Monpni 
Central Asia which brought into the Moslem realm a measure 
of havoc and devastation from which it has not yet fully re¬ 
covered were introduced by one of the world-empire builders, 
Chingiz Khan. Before his death in 1227 this great conqueror 
had extended his domain from eastern China to the borders of 
Iran and the Indus valley. His grandson Hulagu started 
w^here C'hingiz had ended. Fresh from the destruction of the 
Assassins’ nest in Alamut and the 'Abbasid caliphate in Bagh¬ 
dad (1258), Hulagu made his ominous appearance before the 
walls of Aleppo. Fifty thousand of its people were given to the 
sword. Hamah came next. Ba'labakk was destroyed ; Sidon 
was reduced to a heap of ruins. A general was sent against 
Damascus, while Hillagu rushed back to Persia because of his 
brother’s death. Latin Antioch became virtually a Mongol 
satellite. The pope and Louis IX considered a Latin-Mongol 
alliance an asset in the struggle against the common foe — 

Islam. Another general, a Christian, Kitbugha by name, pene¬ 
trated as far south as Palestine. Christianity was preached in 
China by Nestorian missionaries centuries before this time.^ 

The reigning Mamluk Outuz (1259-60) moved to meet the new 
threat to Egypt. His vanguard was commanded by Baybars 
* Colloquially ba^r, sea. ^ See above, p. 253. 
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originally a Mongol slave bought by al-Malik al-Salih — who 
administered a crushing defeat to the yellow intruders at *Ayn 
Jalut (Goliath’s spring), near Nazareth. The remnant of the 
Mongol army was chased back out of Syria. On the triumphal 
march homeward Baybars treacherously stal)bed Qutuz in the 
neck and usurped his throne. 

Fourth in the Bahri series, Baybars (1260-77) the real 
founder of Maniluk pow'er. Born in Kipchak, Central Asia, he 
was sold as a lad into the Damascus market for eight hundred 
dirhams, but was returned on account of a defect in one of 
his blue eyes. Al-Salih bought him from a master in Hamah. 
Having checked the Mongol advance and recovered their con¬ 
quests in Syria, Baybars reunited that country with his and w^as 
then in a strong position to resume seriously the offensive against 
the Crusaders. In a series of sieges he inexorably demolished 
the Latin strongholds. The Franks could muster no army large 
enough to stand in the face of his. Nor were the Templars and 
Hospitallers, entrenched in castles considered the backbone of 
their defence, able to resist the telling blows of this new^ Salah- 
al-Dln. One after the other of the fortifications yielded : al- 
Karak, w^hich was demolished, in 1263, Caesarea and Arsuf in 
1265, Safad in 1266, Jaffa and Shaqif 'Arnun in 1268. Only 
Arsuf, held by Hospitallers, and al-ShaqIf, held by Templars, 
withstood as long a siege as five wrecks. Against al-Shaqif 
Baybars set twenty-six mangonels.^ In 1268 Antioch, the 
second oldest among the Latin states, surrendered. Of its 
people and garrison 16,000 were slaughtered and reportedly 
100,000 led to captivity. A lad fetched twelve dirhams, a maid 
five. So great was the booty that money w^as measured out by 
the cup among the soldiers. The city itself, with its ancient 
citadels and world-renowned churches, was given to the flames, 
a blow from which it has never recovered.^ In 1271 the mighty 
and tenacious Hisn al-Akrad of the Hospitallers surrendered 
after a fifteen-day siege. It belonged to the count of Tripoli and 
could house as many as two thousand at a time. Misyaf and 
other castles of the Assassins, allies of the Hospitallers, were 
reduced. Both Tortosa, principal fortress of the Templars, and 

* Maqrizi, Suluk^ vol. i, pt. 2, pp. 565-6. 

2 Abu-al-Fida*, vol. iv, pp. 4-5; Maqrizi, Suiuk, vol. i, pt. 2, pp. 567-8; tr. 
M, Quatremcre, Histoire des sultans mamloukSy vol. i, pt. 2 (Paris, 1845), PP* 52 * 4 ; 
ibn-al-'Ibri, p. 500. 
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al-Marqab,* garrisoned by Hospitallers, hastened to make peace 
on a ten-year and ten-month basis. 

Baybars^ work was continued by his equally energetic and Qaiawun, 
zealous successor, Qaiawun (1279-90). Like Baybars, Qaiawun successor 
was born in Kipchak and began his career as a slave of al- 
Salih. He acquired the surname Alfi (thousander) because of 
the high price paid for him, a thousand dinars. The throne he 
captured by deposing his ward, Baybars^ seven-year-old son. 

In 1282 Qaiawun renewed the truce with Tortosa for another 
period of ten years and ten months. Three years later a similar 
truce was signed with the princess of Tyre, who then held 
Beirut,^ with the same provisions as those worked out in other 
cases, including one that no additional fortifications should be 
constructed. In the same year (1285) al-Marqab, which had 
made overtures to the Mongols seizing Aleppo, was subjected 
to a thirty-eight-day siege. Its knights were allowed to go to 
Tripoli, taking with them all the movable property they could 
carry other than arms.^ Arrowheads and arbalest bolts can 
still be seen embedded between the black basalt stones of which 
the walls and towers were built. Our historian, abu-al-Fida’,^ 
then a lad of twelve years, had his first military experience on 
this occasion. In 1289 Tripoli was stormed and levelled to the 
ground after a siege of a month, in which 1500 sappers and 
miners and 19 siege engines were employed. An islet outside 
the fort was crowded with refugees, who were pursued by waders 
at a favourable time of low ebb and slaughtered. So oppressive 
was the odour from the corpses that abu-al-Fida’ could not 
stand it. Some escaped by sea as the Mamluk navy was of 
comparatively no account. After Tripoli, al-Batrun was regained 
without difficulty. 

Next to Tripoli 'Akka was the only place of military import- 'Akka 
ance in Frankish possession. After a month of investment by 
Qalawun’s son and successor, al-Ashraf (1290-3), who used 


* “Watchtower”, Castrum Mfrgathum, Margat. Maqrizi, .Suluk, vol. i, pt. 2, 


ei'- ' I •• 

^ P'or a translation of the treaties rousult Maqrlzi, e<l. Qiiatremere, vol. 11 

(Pt^-3), PP. 172-6, 177'^; tn, pp. 212-23. 

3 Ibn-al-Furat, Tarlkh, ed. Costi K. Zurayq and Najla Izz-al-Dm, vol. vin 


(Beirut, 1939 ), PP. ^ 

5 Vol. iy, p. 24; ibn-al-Furat, vol. 
p. 18, reports four islets in the port, of 
called. 


Vol. iv, p. 22. 

viii. pp. 80-1. Idrisi, ed. Gildciiiei.ster, 
which those visible today can hardly be so 
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ninety-two catapults, more than were known to have been em¬ 
ployed at any previovis siege, against its walls and forts, the city 
was stormed on May i8, 1291, one full century after its having 
passed into Frankish hands. Its Templar defenders, some nine* 
hundred knights, were slaughtered in violation of a safe-conduct 
granted them. Besides, there were some fifteen thousand foot- 
soldiers. Abu-al-Fida’ * gives an eyewitness’ account. The 
city was practically wiped out of existence, to l)e rebuilt in the 
eighteenth century by Zahir al-*Umar.- The fall of 'Akka 




.A.,. ^^ 


/•'ram Maurice /Juuattd, ‘W /'clwauus au Sinai" 
{Imprimerie Cai/io/ique, Heirut, i<)5;3) 
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sealed the fate of the remaining few coastal towns. Tyre was 
abandoned by its defenders on the same day, Sidon on July 14. 
Seven days later Beirut capitulated and Antartus on August 3. 
'AthlTth (Castrum Peregrinorum, Chateau Pelerin), deserted 
by its Templars, was demolished in mid-August.-^ The last 
footing on the land was dislodged. Abu-al-Fida’ ^ expressed 
the prevailing Moslem sentiment; '‘Therewith Syria and its 

* Vol. iv, pp. 25-6; Maqrizi, Suluk^ vol. i, pt. 3, pp. 1002-5; Marinus Sanuto 
“Liber Socretorum”, in Bongars, Gesta Dei per Drancos (Hanau, l6if), vol. ii, 
]i. 201. ^ See below, p. 394. 

3 Salih, p. 42 ; abu-ai-Fida*, vol. iv, p. 26; Sanuto, vol. ii, pp. 231 seq, 

^ Vol. iv, p. 27, 
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coast were purged of the Franks . . . and praise be to Allah.'* 
Only Arwad * the islet held out for eleven more years (1302) 
under the Templars, Over the gateway of its ruined castle the 
Lusignan coat of arms still advertises its Latin association. 
T herewith the curtain falls on the last scene of the most spectacu¬ 
lar drama in the history of the conflict l)etween ('hristendom 
and Islam. 


’ l.’st'd by ttu* ErciK’h mandate ;is ;i place of exile for political criininals. 
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LATIN-LKBANESK INTERRELATIONSHIP 


Ricfi in drama and spectacular events, the Crusades were 
nevertheless poor in cultural achievement and results. Not 
only did they fail in achieving their purpose, but they failed in 
producing much that was of permanent good. On the whole, it 
may be said that their effects on the West were more wholesome, 
opening up new vistas and widening old horizons, especially 
with respect to trade and industry. For the East they left in 
their wake ruins all along the seaboard and a legacy of ill will 
and hatred between Moslems and Christians. 

In the art of warfare the Franks adopted new weapons or 
developed new techniques. They learned the use of the cross¬ 
bow and of various '‘fires'’ as missiles, the method of construct¬ 
ing a portcullis,^ the employment of tabor (Ar. tunbur) and 
naker (naqqdj^ah) in military bands, and the utilization of 
carrier pigeons for conveying military intelligence and of bon¬ 
fires for signalling a night. They acquired new techniques in 
the art of the sapper and the miner, and in the employment 
of siege instruments like the mangonel. Contact with enemy 
knights encouraged the spread of armorial bearings and heraldic 
devices and the wearing of heavier, more expensive armour.^ 

It should, however, be remembered that the times of peace 
between Franks and natives were of much longer duration than 
times of war, hot or cold. The truce and peace periods provided 
some opportunity for social and economic contacts. Thus the 
Crusading movement accelerated means of communication and 
popularized in Europe certain agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
ducts of Eastern nativity. It gave great impetus to the trading 
enterprise and to pilgrimage, both already long established. 
While there, the Franks had to learn new ways of living and 

* Saracinesca in Italian. This device was known to the Romans before the 
Arabs. 

* Dana C. Munro, The Kingdom of the Crusades (New York, 1935), p. 184. 
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employ indigenous servants, nurses and grooms. Gradually 
they were introduced to, or got better acquainted with, such pro¬ 
ducts as sesame, carob (kharrub), rice (arizz), lemon {laymun), 
apricots {baraqruq, of Latin origin), shallots and scallions (from 
^Asqa/dn), They developed the taste for spices, perfumes, attar 
(Jitr) and other semi-tropical products. More important than 
all these, perhaps, was sugar (sukkar^, with the cane of which 
the Franks familiarized themselves on the Lebanese coast. The 
environs of Tyre, home of our distinguished historian William ^ 
(d. ca, 1190), were especially rich in sugar-cane plantations. 
De Vitry ^ saw “an abundance in those parts in sugar-canes. 
Sugar-canes arc canes full of honey.’' Children can still be 
seen along the coast sucking them. Introduced from the 
Ganges valley to Persia, the plant was still rare in the early 
seventh Christian century, but rapidly spread over the Near 
Fast as a result of the Arab conquests. An eighth-century glass 
vessel from Egypt, used as a measure of sugar, has the word 
sukka?^ inscribed on it, possibly the earliest tangible existence of 
the word in Arabic literature.^ Sugar was first used as a medica¬ 
ment. 

As the Franks developed an appetite for native dishes, so they 
acquired a taste for local garments. Men began to wear baggy, 
flowing clothes (more convenient for warm weather), cover their 
heads with heavy scarfs (sing, kuflyah) and grow beards ; 
women wrapped themselves in sheets and even wore veils in 
public.^ Many sent or carried back home Oriental rugs, carpets 
and tapestries. Textiles and fabrics such as damask (from 
Damascus), atlas (Ar. atlas) and satin ^ acquired new vogue 
and were later imitated in Europe, as were pottery and glass¬ 
ware, for which Lebanese coastal towns had long been renowned. 
The silkworm had been cultivated in the Bcirut-Tripoli area since 
the late Byzantine days (end of the sixth century). Tyre was 
famed for the thin silk fabric known as sendal; 'Akka, Beirut 
and al-Ladhiqiyah for the thick one, samite (six-thread), inter¬ 
woven with gold or silver and used for luxurious cushions and 
clerical garments. Needlework w^ent with fabrics. Stained-glass 

* Vol. ii, p. 6. ^ Jerusalemy p. 28. 

3 George C. Miles, Early Arabic Glass Weij^hls and Stamps: a Supplement 
(New York, 1951), pp. 35, 44. ^ Ibn-Jubayr, p. 333. 

5 From Zayiuniy Arabic version of name of a Chinese town, noted for its silk 
product. 
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work owes its inspiration to Eastern models. In addition to 
native products the Crusaders had a chance to be acquainted 
with a variety of merchandise that passed through the country. 

The enhanced flow of international trade increased the 
demand for ready cash, contributed to the establishment of a 
money economy and necessitated a greater supply and circula¬ 
tion of currency. The Templars served at times as l)ankers. 
Consulates were established in maritime towns, the first in¬ 
cumbent being a Genoese in 'xAkka at about i i8o. 

Exchange on the intellectual level was not as free and 
brisk as on the material side. The Easterners, no doubt, repre¬ 
sented the higher culture, but the general feeling of animosity, 
religious prejudices and linguistic l^arriers stood in the way. 
Other than Kamil al-Sinaah al-Tibbiyah (the perfect work on 
medical art) by W\i ibn-al-'Abbas (Latinized Holy Abbas) al- 
Majusi (d. 994), we know of no major scientific Arabic work 
done into Latin by Crusaders. This book was translated at 
Antioch in 1127 by a Pisan named Stephen. 

More important for our purposes is the effect of the Crusades 
on the land where they were fought. Conspicuous among the 
tangible results are the remains of the many towers along the 
seaboard, ruins of huge castles on hills and mountain slopes, 
and the numerous churches, most of which have since l)een 
converted into mosques. In their architecture the fortifications, 
intended to be works of art, follow the earlier Byzantine style 
which prevailed in the land ; the churches follow the familiar 
Romanesque and Gothic styles, but in their decoration the 
Byzantine motifs. The pointed arches of the cathedral of 
Tartus, finished in 1102, antedate any such use in the West and 
indicate that the Franks acquired the motif from the East. 
Notre-Dame of Tyre, w^here William of Tyre ’ served as arch¬ 
bishop from 1175 about 1185, was begun in 1127 on the site 
of a fourth-century basilica, probably the one dedicated by 
Eusebius.^ As a metropolitan city, Tyre had for its suffragans 
the bishops of Beirut, Sidon, Acre and southward as far as 
Petra. Another church in Tyre, dedicated to St. Mark, was 
founded by the Venetians about the same time. Rose-coloured 
granite columns, scattered among the ruins, must have been 
taken from an earlier building. After an occupancy of over a 
* Vol, ii, p. 411. ^ See above, p. 207. Enlart, vol. ii, p. 353. 
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hundred and sixty years, these churches were abandoned to be 
destroyed with the city by al-Ashraf. * between Tyre and Sidon 
lie the ruins of Sarafand,^ where the Crusaders founded an 
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In Sidon, the four avails of the rectangular church of the Hos¬ 
pitallers, dedicated to their patron St. John, have been in¬ 
corporated into al-Jami^ al-KabIr, largest among the city’s 
mosques. The church dates from the thirteenth century. 

Like other medieval towns, Beirut had a castle which was 
still standing in 1856.^ The site of its eighty-foot high tower is 
indicated by the public square now called al-Burj.^ The quarter 
called al-Sur indicates where a part of the city walls once stood. 
The only important Crusading relic in Beirut is the church of 
St. John the Baptist, constructed shortly after the acquisition of 
the city by King Baldwin in iiio, since converted into al-Jami' 
al-'Umari, today chief mosque of the Lebanese capital. The 
edifice was a simple structure in Romanesque style. The 
columns and capitals look like Byzantine material used over 
again ; their sculptures have been covered with thick whitewash. 
The Byzantine structure probably marks the site of a Phoeni¬ 
cian temple. Since the regaining of Beirut in 1291, the build¬ 
ing has served as a Moslem place of worship. Our chronicler 
Salih ibn-Yahya^ refers to a Franciscan convent and church 
in Beirut which his ancestors had converted into a stable. 
Salih (fl. ca. 1450) was descended from the banu-Tanukh, who 
entered Lebanon east of Beirut early in the ninth century, and 
after A.D. 1140 his family, the banu-Buhtur, were installed as 
feudal lords of the district {Umara al-Gharb), Such tiny vill¬ 
ages as Shimlan (Syr. “perfect”), ^Aynab, 'Aytat and Sarah- 
mul receive their first mention in history in the list of fiefs be¬ 
stowed by Baybars (1262) on Buhturids.^ In 1294 the defence 
of Beirut against recurring sea raids was entrusted to this family. 

The Crusader church of Jubayl, dating from 1115, is now 
the Maronite church of Mar Yuhanna (St. John ).5 Farther 
north in al-Batrun the modern church of Mar Ya*qub (St. 
Jacob) has preserved a wall from the Crxisading period. In 
the Greek Orthodox village of Amyun are the ruins of a church. 
Mar Fukas (St. Phocas), restored in 1925, which goes back to 
the same, if not the earlier period.^ On a promontory south of 
Tripoli stands Dayr al-Balamand, one of the few Crusader 
architectural monuments which have preserved their Latin 

* Jessup (vol. i), picture facing p. 20. * See below, p. 376. 

^ Pp. iio-ii. ^ §alili, p. 56. 

* Max Van Berchem and Edmond Fatio, pp. 110-13. On the Jubayl castle 

see above, p. 291. ** Enlart, vol. ii, pp. 41, 35-7* 
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name. Built in 1157 monks of the Cistercian order, this 
Abbatia Belimontis, Abbaye de Belmont (abbey of the beautiful 
mount), passed in the seventeenth century into Jacobite hands 



J^rom /?. Dussaud ft aL, “ JLa Syrie, antique et meditfz'ale 
{jPauI Geuthner, Paris, 1931), PI. CXIV 


THE CRUSADING CATHEDRAL OF SAINT JOHN, BEIRUT 
Built ill romanesque style in the twelfth century, it is today a Moslem mosque 

and about a century later into Greek Orthodox hands. Its last 
Latin monks were either massacred by Qalawun after the cap¬ 
ture of Tripoli in 1289 or fled.* In Tripoli al-Jami" al-KabIr 

* See above, p. 308. Lammens, TWrf^, vol. i, pp. 154-6 ; for an archaeological 
study consult Camille Enlart in Syria, vol. iv (1923), pp. 1-22. 
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(the grand mosque) again marks the site of the Crusading 
cathedral of Sainte-Marie. Constructed in the early twelfth 
century, the cathedral was ruined by an earthquake in 1170, 
restored in the thirteenth and destroyed at the capture of the 
city to giv'e place for a Moslem place of worship. Windows and 
portals have preserved traces of the early structure. Many 
other religious structures have entirely disappeared, 
ronomy Thc Crusadiiig impetus given to trade and pilgrimage is 
reflected in twelfth-century accounts of travellers. Tyre seems 
to have been the principal beneficiary. Next to ^ 4 kka, this city 
became the most flourishing one held by PTanks. Writing about 
1154, the Maghribi geographer al-Idrisi ^ says: “In Tyre is 
made the finest of glass and pottery. In it is also manufactured 
a kind of white fabric that is of highest quality and workman¬ 
ship, a fabric that is shipped to all parts of the world. No 
cloth produced anywhere in the neighbouring n'gion can match 
it”—echoes of Phoenician days! Al-Idrlsi - charaett^ri/ed 
Sidon as ”a populous city with mark(‘ts thronged and prices 
low. It is surrounded by orchards and trees and is amply sup¬ 
plied with water.” This was the last glowing description of the 
town. The Spanish rabbi, Benjamin of Tudela,^ who passed 
there about fifteen years later, likewise comments on th<‘ “far- 
renowned Tyrian glass” and “purple dye” of the city which is 
“very commercial and one to which traders resort from all 
parts”. Benjamin noted the destruction in Tripoli by earth¬ 
quakes, a number of which visited the land in the twelfth 
century. Particularly destructive was that of 1157, in which 
five hundred persons perished in Aleppo, tens of thousands in 
Hamah, only one woman and one eunuch escaped in wShayzar, 
while Hisn al-Akrad and *Arqah were completely, and Tripoli 
largely, ruined.^ A German pilgrim, Theodorich ^ (ca. 1172), 
found Tyre the chief city of Phoenicia surpassing all other cities 
in the strength of its towers and walls. He described Beirut as 
a rich and strong city, large and populous. The Andalusian 
traveller ibn-Jubayr,^ who visited Tyre in 1184 or 1185, found it 

^ Ed. Gildemeister, p. 12. 2 jrj Ciildemeistor, p. 15. 

3 Vol. i, p. 63. 

^ Bar Hebraeus, Chronography^ tr. Ernest A. W. Budge, vol. i (Oxford, 1932}, 
pp. 284-5. 

5 Description of the Holy Places, tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, i89()), pp. 71, 
72-3. ^ Pp. 304-6. 
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proverbial in its fortifications, with streets cleaner than 'Akka’s 
and “infidels” who treated the Moslems with relative tolerance. 

He gives a vivid description of an elaborate Frankish wedding 
he witnessed with other Moslems. William of Tyre ^ refers to 
the copious wat(Ts of the suburl)s of T yre which supply gardens 
and delightful orchards and irrigate the sugar-cane plantations. 
“From this latter crop sugar (sachara) is made, a most precious 
product, very necessary for the use and health of mankind, 
which is carried from here by merchants to the most remote 
countries of the world.” A Cretan monk, Joannes Fhocas 
(1185;, was again impressed by I'yre, “which surpasses in 
beauty all the cities of Phoenicia : it is built, like Tripolis, upon 
a similar |)eninsula, but is of very much greater extent, and 
])()ss('sses mu(‘h more majestic and l)eautiful buildings than the 
latter”.- H(' also found Beirut “a large and populous city”.*^ 

In the purely cultural sphere the impact of the West was Cultural 
less tangibh' but noru‘ the* less n\al. Its traces are discernible in 
th(* social and religious relationships. I'he country folk were 
not radically affected throughout the period ; indeed, they 
wcTc hardly touched, (‘xcej)t in isolated spots where castles 
stood. As for the Moslems, everywhere they looked super¬ 
ciliously upon all F.uropt'ans and did not think then* was much 
they could learn from them. 

M he prevailing Moslem attitude toward Western culture 
found its clearest and most candid expression in the racy 
memoirs of Csilmah ibn-Munqidh (1095 -1188), of Shayzar, 
which in liveliness and human interest are hard to match. A 
warrior, a hunter, gentleman and poet, l^samah fought against 
the Crusaders in times of war and fraternized with them in 
times of peace. To him th<‘ Franks were “void of all jealousy” 
in sex affairs, “possessing the virtues of courage and fighting, 
but nothing else”.^ He could not believe his own eyes when 
patronizing a public bath in 'byre he saw a Prankish woman 
therein and had to send his servant to ascertain the fact.^ He 
pokes fun at their primitive methods of ordeal by water and duel 
to determine guilt. Especially outlandish and uncouth were 
the newly arrived FVanks as contrasted with those domesticated 

’ Vol. ii, p. (). 

^ T'he magi' of Joatifirs Phocas^ tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, i89b)» p. 10. 

^ Phocas, p.q. 4 l-sninah, al-Ptibdr, pp. I 35 > pp. 164, 161. 

lJ.samah, ]). 137; tr., p. 166. 
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in the land.^ When a knight who addressed Usamah as 
‘‘brother*’ otfered to take Usamah’s young son to Europe, the 
father tactfully refused on the ground of the grandmother’s 
unusual attachment to the youngster, meantime feeling that no 
man in his senses would make such an olfer to a Moslem.^ I'he 
following anecdote graphically illustrates the sharp contrast 
between the two systems of medication as practised by the natives 
and by the Franks. The scene is in a little village high up 
in the Lebanon, al-Munaytirah, and the narrator is a native 
Christian physician named Thabit : 

They brought before me a knight in whose leg an abscess had 
grown; and a woman afflicted with imbecility. To the knight I 
applied a small poultice until the abscess opened and became well ; 
and the woman 1 put on diet and made her humour wet. Then a 
Frankish physician came to them and said, ‘‘This man knows nothing 
about treating them.” He then said to the knight, “Which wouldst 
thou prefer, living with one leg or dying with two.^” d'hc latter 
replied, “laving with one leg.” The physician said, “Bring me a 
strong knight and a sharp axe.” A knight came with the axe. And 
I was standing by. Then the physician laid the leg of the patient on a 
block of wood and bade the knight strike his leg with the axe and 
chop it off at one blow. Accordingly he struck it - - while T was looking 
on — one blow, but the leg was not severed. He dealt another blow, 
upon which the marrow of the leg flowed out and the patient died on 
the spot. He then examined the woman and said, “This is a woman 
in whose head there is a devil which has possessed her. Shave off her 
hair.” Accordingly they shaved it off and the woman began once 
more to eat their ordinary diet - ~ garlic and mustard. Her imbecility 
took a turn for the worse. The phy.sician then said, “The devil has 
penetrated through her head.” He therefore took a razor, made a 
deep cruciform incision on it, peeled off the skin at the middle of the 
incision until the bone of the skull was exposed and rubbed it with 
salt. The woman also exp>ired instantly. Thereupon I asked them 
whether my services were needed any longer, and when they replied 
in the negative T returned home, having k^arned of tlieir medicine 
what I knew' not before.-^ 

The royalty and aristocracy appreciated the superior skill and 
better equipment of local physicians in dealing with the strange 
diseases of the land, William of Tyre ^ grudgingly observes : 
“Our Eastern princes, through the influence of their women, 

' Usamah, pp. 134-5, 140-I ; tr., pp. 163-4, 169-70. 

^ Usamah, p. 132; tr., p. 171. 

3 Usamah, pp. 132-3; tr., p. 162, ^ Vol. ii, p. 292, 
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scorn the medicines and practice of our Latin physicians and 
believe only in the Jews, Samaritans, Syrians, and Saracens”. 

But when Kin^ Baldwin III, aged thirty-three and enjoy¬ 
ing good health, took pills as a physic from Barac (? Bar- 
akah), the physician of the count of Tripoli, and died in Beirut 
(1162), it was rumoured that he was poisoned.^ Twelve years 
later, as King Amalric lay ill with dysentery in Jerusalem, the 
Syrian doctors refused to bleed him or give him a purge, but 
his own Latin physicians administered this treatment, which 
resulted in his immediate death.2 Intermarriage, an important 
measure of social intercourse, was not frequent. The cases of 
Moslems marrying European wives were rare, but many female 
captives and slaves were used as concubines. With the anni¬ 
hilation of the Crusading power a few families no doubt re¬ 
mained in the land to be ultimately fully assimilated. In a letter 
(1256) to the Maronite patriarch, Sam'an al-Hadathi, Pope 
Alexander IV’^ recommends those of the Crusaders who had 
taken refuge in the mountain.^ A number of families in Lebanon 
have maintained a tradition or borne names which suggest 
European origin, such as Salibi ^ (crusader), Bardawil (Bald¬ 
win), Faranjiyah (Frankish), Duwayhi (de Douhai), Duryan 
(comte d’Orient), Tarabayh (Torbey).^ These are mostly 
Maronite families. In the cities with Latin settlements a half- 
caste progeny of indigenous mothers, designated poulains 
(young ones), arose. More often the poulains followed their 
mothers*, not their fathers’ religion, spoke Arabic and jealously 
secluded their harem, forbidding them to attend churches.^ 

Language and religion remained the two serious barriers to Language 
free social intercourse and cultural cross-fertilization. Records 
are preserved of Crusaders mastering the Arabic language, but 
of no Moslems by name who controlled Latin or Old French. 

The typical Moslem, who spoke the language of the Koran and 
the angels, would consider it a condescension on his part to use 
the tongue of the infidels. William of 1 yre and William of 

* William of Tyre, vol. ii, pp. 292-3. 

* William of Tyre, vol. ii, p. 395 - 

^ Paul Abraham, The Maronites of Lebanon (Wheeling, 1931), p. 186; Tobias 
Anaissi, Bullarium Maronitarium (Rome, I 9 J^)> PP- 9 ‘^ 3 - 

^ Cf, Najib D. al-§alibi, Tdrlkh al-A shir ah al-Sallbiyah (Beirut, 1950), pp. 

8 seg, 

5 See Rene Ristelhueber, Traditions franfaises au Liban (Paris, 1918), pp. 62-3. 

^ De ViXxy^ Jerusalemy p. 65. 
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Tripoli (d. 1273)/ among others born there, not only mastered 
the colloquial, but the classical Arabic, l.ords, possessors of 
fiefs, merchants and monks found it to their interest to learn the 
native tongue. Besides the lords of al-Shatpf and al-Karak 
mentioned above,^ Raymond III of Tripoli, during his long 
years of captivity in Aleppo beginning in 1165, learned Arabic 
and became familiar with the ways of the Moslems.^ The 
biographer of Louis IX refers to a number of Franks who knew 
the “Saracen” tongue.*^ The envoys whom the master of the 
Assassins sent to this monarch communicated their mission 
through interpreters ; ^ but those sent by an earlier master, 
Rashid-al-Din Sinan, le vieux de la montagney to SalTih-al-Dln 
at the siege of 'Akka “donned Frankish clothes and spoke 
Frankish”.^ They were disguised to kill the Frankish king. 

As possessors of the last revelation, the one comprising both 
the Jewish and the Christian dispensations, Moslems saw no 
reason for forsaking it. Sporadic cases of conversion, however, 
are reported, besides those of mercenaries, slaves and prisoners 
of war. De Vitry,^ bishop of 'Akka (1217) and patriarch of 
Jerusalem (d. 1240), reports that “ quelques-uns de ces Sarrasins ” 
took refuge in the l)aptism of Jesus Christ. 

Of all the contacts established by the Latins with the peoples 
of the Near East, those with the Maronites proved to be the 
most fruitful, the most enduring. Disabilities, particularly 
those imposed by the Umayyad *Umar, the ^Abbasid al-Muta- 
wakkil and the Fatimid al-Hakim,^ under which Christian 
minorities — at best second-class citizens.lived had con¬ 

ditioned them for foreign influences and rendered them especially 
receptive to friendly approaches from Westerners. The rap- 
prochement with Armenians, which began early in Edessa and 
Antioch and culminated with the acknowledgment of Roman 
supremacy (1307) by the Armenian synod, w^as ephemeral. So 
unpopular was the synod’s action that no sooner was it made 
than repudiated. Before this the West Syrian (Jacobite) patri¬ 
arch of Antioch, Ignatius II, had offered (1237) his submission 

* See below, p. 323. ^ See above, pp. 300, 301. 

3 William of Tyre, vol. ii, pp. 308, 390, 403-4. 

4 Joinville, §§ 354, 361, 444. s See above, p. 304. 

* Stani.slas Guyard in Journal asiatiquCy vol. ix (1877), pp. 410, 465. 

7 Hisioire des CroisadeSy ed. M. Guizot (Pari.s, 1825), p. 31. 

* See above, pp. 241, 256, 258. 
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to Rome in the presence of the Dominican provincial, but the 
union was equally unpopular and later dissolved. Rome had to 
wait for centuries before it could affiliate with itself a branch of 
either of these Eastern Churches.* But in the case of the 
Maronite^s it was different. 

Having^ provided guides to the first Crusaders and furnished 
the kingdom of Jerusalem with a contingent of archers,^ the 
Maconites, who constituted one of the largest and certainly the 
most cohesive Christian community, entered early into friendly 
relations with the Latins. In tradition, Louis IX has lived as 
their first and greatest French friend. He is represented as 
having received on landing at 'Akka a delegation of 25,000 
Maconites with provisions and presents, which elicited a letter 
from him dated May 21, 1250, in which an official French pro¬ 
tection was allegedly proclaimed : “ Nous sommes persuades 

que cette nation que nous trouvons etablie sous le nom de St. 
Maroun est une partie de la nation frangaise”.^ In the Frankish 
states Maconites were accorded first place after the Latins, and 
btTore all other Christian denominations, and enjoyed the 
juridical rights and privileges of the Latin bourgeoisie, includ¬ 
ing the right of possessing land in the kingdom of Jerusalem,^ 
where the number of their settlers must have greatly increased. 
Their clergy were authorized to celebrate mass on Latin altars. 
When, after the delivery of Jerusalem to Salah-al-Din, King 
Guy de Lusignan went to Cyprus, many Maronites followed 
him and settled in the mountain north of Nicosia,^ which re¬ 
minded them of their Lebanon. Some of them may have later 
followed the Hospitallers to Rhodes and in the sixteenth century 
followed the Knights of Rhodes to Malta. This amzte tradition- 
nelle was maintained through the later ages, culminating in the 
dispatch of troops by Napoleon III to help pacify the mountain 
in i860 and in the French mandate after the first World War. 

The Latinization of the Maronite rite, one of the oldest in 
Christendom,^ then began. About 1213 the Maronite patriarch 
Irmiya al-'Amshiti visited Rome and on his return introduced 

* See above, p. 254. ^ See above, pp. 285, 298. 

3 For full text con.sult Ri.stelhueber, pp. 65-6; I. de Testa, Recueil ties traites 
de la Porte ottomane, vol. iii (Paris, 1866), p. 100; Duwayhi, pp. iio-ii. 

-♦ Grousset, Histoire des Croisades, vol. ii, p. 758; Ristelhueber, pp. 50-1. 

5 See above, p. 252. Dib, p. 259; Ristelhueber, pp. 70-1. 

* See above, p. 252. 

L.H.- 
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‘‘reforms” relating to liturgy and ordination. He was the first 
of the patriarchs to establish personal contact with the papal 
see. With Innocent III, who through his legate {ca. 1203) 
prescribed three immersions in baptism but one invocation of 
the Trinity and the administering of confirmation by bishops 
only, official Latinization starts. Maronite prelates followed the 
Latins in the use of rings and pontifical mitres and the carrying 
of staves in their hands. Maronite churches which, like other 
Eastern ones, have hitherto used wooden gongs to call the faith¬ 
ful to prayer, began about 1112 to use bells.* In all this they 
followed the Latin procedure. A Dominican friar who visited 
the Holy Land in 1480 and again in 1483 reports that of all the 
Eastern Christians the Maronites are the only ones who rang 
bells, whereas the others called people to church by “beating 
on a board The manufacture of bells in Lebanon developed 
into a monopoly in the hands of the Naflfa' family of Bayt 
Shabab (al-Matn). De Vitry ^ writes that the Maronites “in 
token of their obedience to Rome, follow the customs and rites 
of the Latins”. Von Suchem,'^ who sojourned in the Holy Land 
from 1336 to 1341, saw many Maronite bishops consecrated by 
Latin archbishops. But complete union was not effected until 
1736.5 Throughout, however, the Maronite Church has since 
been a favourite with the popes, who addressed letters to its 
patriarch commending its steadfastness in faith and likening it 
to “roses amidst thorn bushes”. The first letter extant was that 
of Innocent III dated 1213.^ 

A by-product of the Crusades that was destined to have 
abiding value was the idea of winning Moslems by persuasion 
and conversion rather than by force and conquest. The failure 
of the military expeditions to achieve their purpose and the 
death of the Crusading spirit gave birth to a new idea — that 
of adopting peaceful methods for winning the Moslems. This 
is the basis of the Christian missionary concept. On the soil of 
the Holy Land a Crusader founded in 1154 an order named 


^ De Vitry^ Jerusalemi p. 80; Duwayhi, p. 103. 

* Felix Fabri, The Book of the Wanderings^ tr. Audrey Stewart (London, 1893) 
(vol. ii), p. 389. ^ Jerusalem^ pp. 80-1. 

^ P. 135. 5 See below, pp. 406-7. 

^ For these consult Anaissi, pp. 2 seq. -, Ghazlri, pp. 84 seq.\ Paul Abraham, 
pp. 186 seq. ; Camille de Rochemonteix, Le Liban et Vexpidiiion fran^aise (j8o6- 
j 56 j) (Paris, 1921), pp. 7-8. 
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Carmelite, after one of its mountains. Carmelites slowly spread 
into Syria and Lebanon, establishing a centre in Tripoli. Two 
other monastic orders were established, both in the early thir¬ 
teenth century : the Franciscan and the Dominican. In 1219 
St. Francis of Assi&i, founder of the Franciscan order, landed 
in "Akka and two years later recruited disciples who formed the 
first Franciscan colony of the Holy Land. 'Akka became the 
first official residence of the Franciscan provincial. Shortly 
afterwards a Franciscan mission was opened in Tripoli and a 
convent in Beirut.^ In 1230 a Dominican mission entered 
Damascus and proceeded to Tripoli, 'Akka and other places 
where convents were established. It was a Dominican bishop, 
William of Tripoli, who in 1270 wrote one of the most learned 
treatises of medieval times dealing with Islam. In this Tractus 
de statu Saracenoru?n William advocates the new theory : 
missionaries rather than soldiers for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. The idea found in Europe an eloquent champion in 
Raymond Lull (d. 1315), a Catalan who studied Arabic, taught 
it and advocated its introduction into several institutions as a 
preparation for missionary life in Moslem lands. Hitherto the 
Latin clergy in the Holy Land had concentrated on ‘‘reuniting 
schismatic Christians’*, but now the implementation of carrying 
the Gospel to non-Christians was made ready. Capuchins and 
Jesuits joined in the work. In the seventeenth and subsequent 
centuries these last two orders contributed immeasurably to the 
intellectual awakening of Lebanon and through it the rest of 
the Arab world.^ 

The practice of dismantling regained fortified cities, especially Mamiuk 
if seaports, initiated by Salah-al-Dln was continued by the 
Mamluks and intensified into a scorched-earth policy. Ports 
were blocked to prevent their possible use by the returning 
enemy. Neither the Ayyubids nor the Mamluks had sufficient 
sea power left to defend those seaports against European 
attempts at reconquest. Their navy, as that of the Pharaohs, de¬ 
pended for its building on wood from Lebanon, whose ports were 
largely in Frankish hands. Especially feared was the return of 
those Franks who had moved to near-by Cyprus. Meantime 
Mongol invasions and earthquakes were adding their quota to 
the devastation. Between 1260 and 1303 four Mongol waves 

* See above, p. 314. * See below, pp. 376, 448 seq. 
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had rolled into Mamluk Syria, leaving a red stream of blood. 
Thus were practically all cities between ^Asqalan and Tripoli 
laid in ruins or semi-ruins.^ In 1185 ibn-Jubayr ^ found Tyre 
unsurpassed as a fortified town ; a century later abu-al-Fida’ ^ 
found it desolate. Here is a telescopic view of the story of Sidon : 
In 1107 purchased immunity from a threatened Crusader siege, 
in II II taken by Baldwin I, 1187 dismantled by Salah-al-Dln, 
recovered by Crusaders in 1197, regained and destroyed by Mos¬ 
lems the same year, rebuilt by Franks 1228, redevastated by 
Moslems in 12497 restored and refortified by Louis IX in 1253, 
ravaged by Mongols in 1260, passed permanently into Moslem 
possession in 1291 under al-Ashraf, who razed it. Is it any 
wonder that modern times found this city a miserable caricature 
of its former self ? Following is a quotation from the diary of 
the Moroccan traveller ibn-Battutah,*^ who covered the area in 
1326 : 

I journeyed to the fort of "Asqalan ; now a heaj) of ruins. . . . 
Then I arrived in 'Akka, once capital of the Franks in Syria but 
today a ruin. . . . Thence 1 journeyed to Sur [Tyre], which is a 
ruin, with a populous village outside of it. Next 1 went to TabarTyah 
[Tiberias], once a large and imposing city of w hich nothing currently 
remains but vestiges witnessing to its former size and glory. 

Fifteenth-century pilgrims and travellers record no improve¬ 
ment. Dc La Brocquicre,^ a knight and pilgrim from Burgundy 
who visited the Holy Land in 1432 and 1433, reported in Jaffa 
nothing but tents covered with reeds, in 'Akka not more than 
three hundred houses and “ Baruth [Beirut] has been more 
considerable than it is now’*. 

The Mamluk sultans reactivated the anti-dhimmi ordin¬ 
ances^ enjoining Christians and Jews to wear a distinctive 
garment and refrain from horse and mule riding. The anti- 
Christian feeling engendered by the Crusades was now chan¬ 
nelled to the indigenous Christians. In 1283 an army of Qalawun 
penetrated to the remotest strongholds of Maronitism, Bisharri, 

* Consult abu-al-FicJii*. Taqwtm, p. 2^q; Eamniens, Syrie, vol. i, p. 265; 
vol. ii, pp. 2-3. 

^ See above, p. 316. ^ Taq'unnij p. 243. 

Tu^fat al-Nuj^zdr fi Ohara ib al-Amsdr wa- Ajd*ib al-Asfdr^ (?cl. and tr. 
C. Defremery and B. R. Sanguinetti, vol. i (Paris, 1893), pp, 126, 129, 130, 132. 

* “Travels”, in Early Travels in Palestine, cd. Thomas Wright (I^ondon, 

1848), pp. 286, 292. ^ See above, p. 320, n, 8. 
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Ihdin and Hadath al-Jubbah, and demolished them,‘ Thou¬ 
sands more must have fled to Cyprus,^ where their settlements 
later reportedly counted 80,000 persons. In 1340 a Maronite 
bishop was installed in the island ; ^ today the Maronite hier¬ 
archy comprises a titular bishop of Cyprus. The new Mamluk 
programme included insistence on uniformity on the part of 
schismatic Moslems, some of whom had compromised their 
loyalty and given aid and comfort to the enemy. Isma'ilis, 
Nusayris and especially Shiites, who must have been numeric¬ 
ally strong throughout Syria,^ were systematically decimated. 
ShTite survivors sought refuge in the Lebanon and al-Biqa'. 
The ShTites were treated as politically subv^ersive. An early 
Mamluk, Baybars (1260 77), forced the Nusayris to build 
mosques in their villages, but he could not force them to make 
proper use of them. Instead, the Nusayris used the buildings 
as stables for their cattle and beasts of burden, and whenever a 
stranger came to a mosque and called for prayer, they would 
tell him, “Bray not, your fodder will be brought you soon’’.^ 
Unlike the Shiites and Isma^Tlites, the Druzes deviated from 
Sunnite Islam on mainly theological grounds, and were not 
generally treated as subversives. Numerically weak, geographic¬ 
ally contained and politically entertaining no immediate aspira¬ 
tions, they constituted no pressing problem to the established 
order. Nevertheless, al-Ashraf exacted from them outward 
conformity, which did not last long. In 1300 their bowmen 
harassed al-Nasir’s army on its retreat before the Mongols, who 
had occupied Hims and Damascus and threatened the entire 
land. 

Of all the campaigns against the Lebanese, those of al-Nasir 
in 1302 and 1306 to 1307, directed against Kisrawan,^ were 
perhaps the most devastating. Kisrawan then extended as far 
as the Beirut River, Mount Sannln and Mount al-Kanlsah, 
including present-day al-Matn, and was populated by Christians 
(Maronites and Jacobites), Druzes, Shfites and Nusayris. 

* Duwayhi, p. 115; cf. al-Duwayhi, ‘* ** Ta*rIkh al-Azminah”, in al-Mashriq^ 
vol. xliv (i 95 o)> PP- 

* See above, pp. 252, 321. ’ Dib, p. 263. 

** Ibn-Jubayr, p. 304. * Ibn-Battutah, vol. i, p. 177. 

^ Early tradition ascribes this name to a twelfth-century Maronite prince of 
the district, Kisra, indicating Christian occupation by that time. Cf. Lammems, 
Sjyrie, vol. ii, p. 16. 
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Troops from Safad, Tripoli and Damascus took part under the 
command of Jamal-al-Din al-Aqush, viceroy of Damascus. The 
leadings Syrian theologian of the age, ibn-Taymiyah, gave a 
religious opinion (^fatzviz) to the effect that Druzes and Nusayris 
were unbelievers, ranking below Christians, and should be 
exterminated.* He himself took part in the expeditions. I'he 
Druzes had for muqaddams the abu-al-Dam's (Ballam's, now 
Maronitcs), with headquarters at Kafar Salwan, and the Muz- 
hirs of Hammana, who have maintained their honorific title to 
the present day. The decisive battle was fought at 'Ayn Sawfar 
in 1307. An army of 50,000 almost annihilated 10,000 Kisra- 
wanites, mostly Druzes, and devastated their district. Trees 
were cut down. Men, women and children were slaughtered. 
The coastal strip from north of Beirut to south of Tripoli was 
divided as fiefs among three hundred Turkoman families.^ 
Maronites and Druzes lived amicably side by side throughout 
this period. In 1444 Druze and Christian delegates accom¬ 
panied a papal representative to Rome on a friendly mission.^ 
Although the Mamluk policy did not succeed in annihilating 
or assimilating dissident Islam, it weakened it greatly. On the 
whole it succeeded in re-orienting North Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine, which had been for years under European, mainly 
French, influence. Further, it lowered an “iron curtain” be¬ 
tween East and West which became thickest under their suc¬ 
cessors, the Ottoman Turks. 

* §alah-aI-L>In al-Munajjid, Wuldt JDitfiashq Ji al- Ahd al-'^ Uthmdni (Damascus, 
1949), PP. 6-7. 

2 Duwayhi, pp. 123-5 J al~AIashriq^ vol. xliv (1950), pp. 160-4; $alih, 

pp. 32-3, loo-i ; Ibrahim *Awwad, Lubnan fi *Ahd al-Mamalik'% al-Mashrtq^ 
vol. xl (1942), pp. 16-21. 

3 * Awwad in al-Mashriq^ vol. xl (1942), p. 28 ; Dib, p. 222. 
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The opening of the fourteenth century found the Mamluk 
sultans at the peak of their power, unequalled by an3^ other 
Arab potentates in the East or West, and probably unsurpassed 
by any other Moslem rulers. They had expelled the last of the 
Crusaders, checked the advance of Tartar-Mongol hordes, 
crushed the dissidents in Lebanon and Syria and established 
the supremacy of Sunnite Islam. Secure in their vast 
domain, which covered Egypt, Syria-Lebanon-Palestine and 
al-Hijaz, they were now free to embark upon their own 
policies and pursue the lines of action dictated by the changed 
situation. 

In administering their Syrian territory they divided the Lebanon 
area into six provinces (sing, niydbah^ vicero^^alty, or ^namlakah, 
kingdom), and parcelled Lebanon among three of them.^ The 
division was intended to discourage attempts at independence. 

The province of Tripoli (Tarabulus) comprised North Lebanon 
and the coastal region from north of al-Ladhiqlyah to near 
Jubayl. The province of Safad included southern Lebanon and 
Tyre. That of Damascus (Dimashq) took in the rest : Sidon, 

Beirut, Ba^labakk and al-Biqa*. Al-Biqa' was then divided into 
two administrative districts ; the northern or Ba'labakki, and 
the southern or 'Azlzi.^ Originally slaves of some sultan, the 
governors (sing. na lF) were generally recruited from among 
the ‘Tords of the sword’’ (arbdb al-suyuf), as opposed to the 
learned class (arbdb al-aqldm^ lords of the pen). As a rule the 
governors acted independently one of the other, each maintain¬ 
ing a court reproducing on a small scale that of the sultan in 
Cairo. Short tenure and jealousies among them militated 
against the chances of self-aggrandizement and the possibility 
of a coalition against the central authority. Hardly a high 

* AI-Qalqashandi, Subb- al'A*sha, vol. iv (Cairo, 1914), pp. 163 seq. 

* See above, p. 15. 
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official survived an effective period of more than three years, 
and many a judge {qddz) received appointments and dismissals 
ten times during his lifetime. Barquq (1382-98) would dismiss 
a governor over Damascus and appoint another “instantane¬ 
ously 

The extravagance of the governors, their exactions, disputes 
and general incompetence threw the entire realm into a state 
of periodic anarchy. Famine, drought, earthquakes and plagues 
added their toll of destruction. Al-Maqrlzi,^ of Ba*labakkan 
origin and leading historian of the age, devotes an entire volume 
to the famines which afflicted Egypt and adjoining lands to 
1405, the year in which he wrote. His fellow-historian ibn- 
'I'aghri-Birdi ^ reports at least four plagues of great severity in 
the fourteenth century ; no less than fourteen serious epidemics 
are recorded by different chroniclers in the fifteenth, averaging 
one every seven years, 'The quake of 1302 buried “innumerable 
people, throughout Syria and Egyptin its debris, cracked the 
walls of the Umayyad Mosque in Damascus, destroyed a large 
part of the castle of Safad, made the mountainous sea water 
near 'Akka recede about tw^o parasangs to be dashed with fury 
against the mainland.^ The Black Death {al-taun al~dza 7 n) 
of 1348 carried away in its last days two thousand Damascenes 
per day. Ibn-Battutah,^ who was then visiting the Syrian 
capital, witnessed a massive procession of old and young, male 
and female, Moslems, Christians and Jews, carrying their Scrip¬ 
tures and imploring God with tears and loud cries. For the 
preceding three days and nights they all had fasted, in accord¬ 
ance with the governor’s command. Ibn-Taghri-Birdi ^ reports 
that this epidemic claimed five hundred daily victims in Aleppo, 
twelve hundred in Damascus and “annihilated” the inhabitants 
of Safad, Jerusalem, Nabulus, al-Karak, Ghazzah and other 
coastal towns. Such calamities brought by nature, combined 
with those brought by man, are said to have reduced the entire 
population under the Mamluks to about one-third of its former 

* I?alih, p. 198. For more on the admini.stration consult Nicola A. Ziadeh, 
Urban Life i?t Syria under the Mamluks (Beirut, 1953), pp. 12-14; Gaudefroy- 
Demonbynes, La Syrie a Vepoque des Mamelouks (Paris, 1923), pp. cvi-cxi. 

* Ighdthat al-Ummah Ji Kashf al-Ghummahy ed. Muhammad M Ziyadah and 
Jamal-al-Dln M. Shayyal (Cairo, 1940). 

3 Vol. V, pp. 70-6, 154, 185, 408, 507. 

^ Maqrizi, Suluk, vol. i, pt. 3, pp. 944-5. 

5 Vol. i, pp. 228-9. * Vol. V, pp. 64, 68. 
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size. The countryside, including Mount Lebanon, was naturally 
the least affected area. 

The annihilation of the Maronites and Druzes in Kisrawan ^ 
crushed the Mardaite spirit of the former and the military en¬ 
thusiasm of the latter. All coastal towns, Beirut and Tripoli 
excepted, suffered noticeable decline, due partly to the loss of 
Latin trade and partly to the strict control exercised by Mam- 
luks. The maintenance of these two seaports was considered 
essential for carrying on the necessary commercial activity. The 
Maronite patriarch kept movdng his seat from one village to 
the other. Correspondence with Rome was suspended until 
the time of Pope Eugenius IV (1431—47).^ In the diplomas of 
investiture accorded the Greek Melkite patriarch, he was ad¬ 
monished against receiving or entertaining foreigners, especially 
if suspicious, or holding correspondence with any foreign ruler. 
The same warning was given to the Jacobite patriarch.'^ None 
the less, the Maronites of the north continued to exercise a 
measure of local autonomy under their aristocratic chiefs, 
called mtiqadda^ns who collected taxes and administered local 
justice except in affairs of personal status, which were left to 
the jurisprudence of their clergy. According to a curious report 
in al-Duwayhi ,5 one day Sultan al-Zahir Barquq appeared in 
disguise at Bisharri and was well treated by a subdeacon, Ya^qub 
ibn-Ayyub, to whom he later wrote a diploma on copper appoint¬ 
ing him muqaddam over that district. Barquq was also well 
received at the celebrated Dayr (monastery) Qannubm, which 
was thereafter exempted from the usual taxes. This may have 
taken place in 1389 to 1390, when this sultan’s reign was inter¬ 
rupted by that of Hajji. 

Southern Lebanon fared better politically. IJasbayya and 
Wadi al-Taym, cradle of Druzism, were under the banu-Shihab, 
Ba'aqlln and the Shuf around it under the banu-Ma^n, Tyre 
and the Matawilah of Jabal ^Amil under the banu-^Amilah. 
The Ma*ns and the Shihabs were to play their role later. For 
the time being, however, the limelight was on the banu-Buhtur 
of the Tanukh tribe.^ 

* See above, pp. 324-6. * Dib, pp. 156, 219. 

3 Al-*Umari, al^Tdrif bi-al'Mustalah al-Shartf (Cairo, 1312), pp. 145-6. 

^ Tannus al-Shidyaq, Akhbdr al-A^ydn fi Jabal Lubnan (Beirut, 1859), devotes 
a chapter, pp. 201-23, to the amirs and muqaddams of the Maronites. 

^ P. 131 ; cf. Shidyaq, pp. 213-14. ® See above, p. 262. 
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The These were the fief holders (umara) * of Beirut and al- 

fhGharb^^ Gharb, the adjoining mountain slope extending southw'ard to 
above al-Damur. Their original seats were Sarahmul and 
^Aramun. They had settled there before 1135, held fiefs and 
offered military service to the Crusaders of Beirut and Sidon. 
In the duel between Tartars and Mamluks the Buhturs had at 
times representatives in both camps, thus ensuring their being 
on the winning side.^ The policy of watchful waiting and 
double-crossing was practised on those shores in the fourteenth 
century before Christ; it continued to be practised until the days 
of Fakhr-al-Dln I (1516) and his successors.'^ Entrusted by the 
Mamluks with guarding the coast against possible Frankish 
raids, especially from Cyprus, the Buhturs kept their hold until 
the late fifteenth century. Under their enlightened liberal 
administration the district enjoyed a quasi-autonomy and a 
measure of prosperity. Though professing Sunnite Islam, they 
probably followed the Druze cult of their subjects. Gradually 
they opened Beirut to foreign trade and made it the port of 
Damascus. Ships began to ply regularly between it and 
Cyprus ; pilgrims l)Ound for Jerusalem met in it and passed 
through it. European merchants were allowed to establish inns 
(sing, khan), baths, and even churches.^ The population of the 
city must have risen to some ten thousand. Through its re¬ 
newed contacts with the Italian republics and other European 
states the port served the entire hinterland. Beirut could com¬ 
municate with Damascus by a branch of the postal system 
(bartd) which Baybars had instituted between Cairo and 
Damascus, and in times of peril by carrier pigeons and fire 
signals. The signal was passed at night from a tower on the 
promontory (rd*s) of Beirut to the Bawarish peak in Western 
Lebanon, to the Yabbus peak in Anti-Lebanon, to Mount al- 
Salihiyah overlooking the capital .5 

The Damascus province was fortunate in having at its head 
from 1312 to 1341 one whose record constitutes a rare bright 
spot in the dark annals of Mamluk Syria. Originally a slave of 

* Sing, amir (emir), one who commands, evidently introduced by the Arabs; 
whereas mugaddam, front man, used in North Lebanon has a Syriac background. 

* §alih, pp. 50*1, 57, 80, 65 ; cf. p. 196. 

^ See above, p. 83 ; below, p. 357. 

§alib, PP- 39*40; von Suchem, p. 49. 

* S&lib, p. 80; Shidyaq, pp. 212-13. 
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Sultan al-Ashraf, Tankiz rebuilt the bridge of al-Damur (be¬ 
tween Beirut and Sidon) which was repeatedly demolished by 
floods, restored some of the ramparts of Beirut, which he pro¬ 
vided with a new inn and a public bath, and supported the 
Buhturis in their local administration. Among other cities 
which benefited by his public works was Jerusalem, to which 
he brought water. Charged with misappropriating funds, this 
governor ended his career in a prison at Alexandria, where he 
died.* A successor of his was ordered in 1365 to rush construc¬ 
tion of a fleet to retaliate on the Lusignans of Cyprus, whose 
flotilla continued to harass the Lebanese and Egyptian shores. 

In 1303 Franks took captive a Buhturi amir while hunting 
partridges near al-Damur and received three thousand dinars 
for his ransom.-^ In 1365 they attacked Alexandria. Accord- 
ingly, the fleet project was started on the beach near Beirut, 
to be suddenly abandoned after launching two transports and 
spending enormous sums of money. The transports and the 
half-built ships were left to rot on the spot ; their iron was 
pilfered by Beirutis. This city was chosen because of its pine 
forests, more extensive then than now, and the iron ore in its 
vicinity, which was one of the exports to Egypt.^ In 1381 the 
Genoese fleet plundt^red Sidon and attacked Beirut, which was 
defended by SalilVs father. Notice of the approach of the 
enemy was telegraphed by fire to Damascus. A troop of horse 
arrived by the evening of the following day but too late to take 
part in the defence.^ In 1404 the fleet again made its appearance 
at Beirut, plundered the city, burned a market near the port 
and sent the inhabitants scurrying for refuge in the mountain. 

No serious hostile attempts are recorded thereafter. The con¬ 
viction must have been reached that commercial relations were 
in the long run more profitable. 

The variation in feudal practices (^iqfa ) initiated by the Feudalism 
Egyptian sultans, making fief holding non-hereditary,^ did not ***^®^^**‘^" 
apply in the case of Lebanon. The Mamluk policy aimed at 
keeping the fief holder dependent on Cairo. As in early Islam 
the granting of a fief was considered a reward for a service, 

* pp. 107, 117 ; ibn-Battupdi, vol. i, p. 121 ; ibn-lyfis, Bada't al-Zuhur 

Ji M*aqaT* al'Duhur, vol. i (Bulaq, 1311), p. ^72. 

^ pp. 149-50. 

^ ^alih, pp. 34-5 ; ibn-Battutah, vol. i, j). 133; see above, pp. 18, 170, 194. 

^ Salih, pp. 35-6. 5 Qalqashandi, vol. iv, pp. 50-1. 
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usually military, and the holding lasted pending the pleasure of 
the caliph or sultan, who expected his fief holder to provide, in 
addition to the annual revenue, a contingent of local troops. 
The Buhturs passed on their fiefs till the latter part of the 
Mamluk rule. When in 1375 the Maronite muqaddam of al- 
'Aquarah died, his daughter, married to a Dahdah, inherited 
the fief.* Thus was the Dahdah family, still flourishing, estab¬ 
lished in the feudal hierarchy. In 1322 Husayn al-Shihabi of 
Hasba}?ya was ordered by the sultan to provide troops for 
warring against the governor of al-Karak, but flatly refused ; 
and when the muqaddams of al-Biqa" were incited against him 
he met them in battle and destroyed five hundred of their rnen.^ 
Nor did the Buhturs supply royal troops. Their military contri¬ 
bution was limited to patrolling the area between Beirut and 
Sidon, inclusive, for which they employed ninety horsemen of 
whom thirty were on monthly duty. 

Lebanese tenants, unlike their counterparts in Syria and 
Egypt, were not serfs. They maintained their freedom of change 
of location and choice of the holder they would serve. Even in 
the Latin system introduced into the country no such freedom 
was enjoyed by the tenants. Lebanese fiefs were usually small, 
one to ten villages, parcelled out among the members of the 
aristocratic families. The tenant's share was a fixed part of the 
produce {niuqdsamah) and varied from three-quarters to two- 
thirds, except in irrigated lands where it averaged one-half. 
The recorded rent of a Buhturi fief holder eml^raced olives, soap 
and silk.^ 

Among all the Lebanese towns Tripoli stood out as the seat 
of a viceroy or governor who outranked the viceroys of Hamah 
and Safad, but was outranked by those of Damascus and 
Aleppo.^ Sidon offered some competition to Beirut as an outlet 
for Damascus, but Tyre remained desolate. ^‘Here was once a 
great and good city of the Christians ; but the Saracens have 
destroyed it in great part; and they guard that haven carefully 

* Shidyaq, p. 109. 

* Shidyaq, pp. 48-9. 

3 5 alih, p. 181. For more consult *Awwad in al-Mashriq^ vol. xl (1942), pp. 
26-8; A. N. Poliak, Feudalism in Egypt^ Syria^ Palestine^ and the Lebanon 
(London, 1950), pp. 64 seq. 

* Ibn-al-Shitinah, al-Durr ahMuntakhab fi Tarikh Mamlakat plalab^ ed. 
Yusuf I. Sarkis (Beirut, 1909), pp. 257-8. 
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for fear of the Christians.” ’^ Von Suchem ^ found it almost 
deserted. 

The provincial governor included among his primary duties 
maintenance of security, suppressing uprisings and appointing 
the high officials not appointed by the sultan ; the Mamluk ad¬ 
ministration being of the centralized type. In 1317 the governor 
of Tripoli w^as instructed to padlock a city bar in which evils 
were committed additional to drinking and to construct a mosque 
in each of the Nusayriyah villages ; but we are not told whether 
these places of worship were put to better use than their pre¬ 
decessors.^ The second ranking magistrate was the judge 
{qddi\ who administered justice in accordance with the canon 
law of Islam (^skart ah). In the capital the supreme*judge {qddi 
al-quddt) held his court. One of the best knowm of Tripoli 
judges was the Egyptian-born ibn-Manzur (1232—i 311), whose 
lexicon, Lisdn al-Arab ^ (tongue of the Arabs) — like the 
Sihdh of al-Jawhari (d. 1008) — was arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the final radicals of the words, achieved wide vogue and 
is still in use throughout the Arab world. Large cities, as in the 
case of Beirut, had their own local judges. Close by the court 
stood the head of police (ra^ts al-shurtah)^ ready to enforce the 
governor’s decisions and the judge’s sentences. An interesting 
official was the commissioner of markets {tnuhtasib) who counted 
among his duties inspecting foods and merchandise, weights 
and measures, investigating merchants and artisans and inspect¬ 
ing public morals. He was in fact the law-enforcing official, 
and as such came closest to the masses. From the Mamluk 
period we have several works on the duties and functions of this 
official which comprised supervising phlebotomists, cuppers, 
physicians, surgeons, oculists, bone-setters, school teachers, 
preachers, astrologers and scribes.* He even examined some of 
these professionals. Ibn-Khaldun,^ chief judge of the Maliki 
rite in Cairo under the Mamluks, counts the hisbah among the 
religious duties of the state.'^ 

* “The Book of Sir John MaundevilJe, a.d. 1332-1356”, in Thomas Wright, 
Karly Travels, p. 141. 

* P. 50. 3 Qalqashandi, vol. xiii, p. 35 ; see above, p. 325. 

^ Published in Bulaq (1299-1308), 20 vols, 

s Ibn-al-Ukhuwah, Mddlim al~Qurhah fi Ahkdm al-j^isbah, ed. Reuben Levy 
(Cambridge, 1938), pp. 165-84 (text), 54-68 (tr.). 

^ Muqaddamah (Cairo, 1284), p. 188. 

’ Consult Ziadeh, pp. 105-27; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. 222-8. 
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Dhimmis, following tho t\stal)iished Moslem practice, con¬ 
tinued under the jurisdiction of their clergy whose head, the 
patriarch, acted as inttTmediary betwcH'n them and the state. 
Most of the Maronitcs occupied the d'ripoli province but no 
mention is made in the official documents of their patriarch, 
though the Greek Melkite and the Jacobite patriarchs figure in 
them.* Being largely mountaineers and still Syriac-speaking 
the Maronite community was evidently looked upon as a minority 
ethnic group rather than a separate denomination. It must 
have been included in the designation Jabaliyah (mountain 
people) by al-Qalqashandi ^ and grouped with Turkomans and 
Kurds, all under muqaddams. The patriarch was held respon¬ 
sible for the good behaviour of his flock, for administering the 
laws of marriage, divorce and inheritance ordained by his 
church and for supervising its pious foundations, including 
lands and buildings. Taxes were collected by the feudal lords. 
The regulations regarding distinctive dress for Christians and 
Jews were enforced. The ill feeling against dhimmis through¬ 
out the realm found expression in the works of the Syrian 
puritanical theologian ibn-Taymiyah (1263-1328) — follower 
of ibn-Hanbal and precursor of ibn-'a])d-al-Wahhab — who 
assailed Christians and Jews and objected to their maintenance 
or building of churches and synagogues. Dc La Broequiere ^ 
on visiting Damascus in 1432 had to dismount before entering 
the cit/ 

Agricui- Authors and travellers continued to extol the quality and 
quantity of the agricultural produce of the land. Lebanon and 
the maritime plain excelled in fruits, al-Biqa' in cereals. Accord¬ 
ing to the Syrian cosmographer al-Dimashqi ^ (d. 1327), the 
collection of fruit trees in the gardens of Tripoli, irrigated by 
the abu-'Ali, had no parallel anywhere. He singles out among 
the plants sugar-cane, sycamore, citrus trees and colocasia.® 
The mountain is unusually rich in medicinal herbs. From one 
plant that grows only in the mountain crevices and can be reached 
by suspension by a rope is made theriac.^ A tree yields wood 

* See above, p. 331. In his letter cited above, p. 321, Louis IX addresses the 
“amir, patriarch and bishops of the Maronite nation’^ and .so in others, with the 
amir preceding the patriarch. 

2 Vol. ix, p. 254; cf. *Umari, Tariff pp. 113*14. 

3 In Wright, Early 7 'ravels, p. 293. ^ P. 207 ; see above, p. 30. 

5 Ar. qulqds, both of Gr. etymology. * Dimashqi, pp. 199-200. 
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especially good for making spoons and other utensils that can 
be covered with gold and silver and exportc'd to all parts of the 
world. Al-Dimashqi’s contemporary abu-al-Fida’* (d. 1331) 
refers to the gardens of Beirut, the fertility of its soil, the drink¬ 
ing water brought to it by an underground channel and its two 
towers. The new Tripoli, inland, was visited by ibn-Battutah ^ 
in 1355 and found traversed by water channels, surrounded by 
orchards and remarkably rich in land and sea resources. BaMa- 
bakk, with its rivers and gardens, was comparable to Damascus. 

Equally impressed were European visitors. To the German 
clergyman von Suchem,^ who was in the Holy Land from 
1336 to 1341, North Lebanon was “a mount full of the most 
delightful trees, fruits, and herbage that the heart of man can 
conceive. The mount is also filled with countless towns and 
villages in all of which dwell Christians.” To another German 
monk, Burchard,^ who went to the East in 1232, the land around 
Tripoli was “paradise, because of its endless beautiful vine¬ 
yards and plantations of olives, figs and sugar-canes, the like 
of all which I do not remember to have seen in any other part 
of the world 

The economic picture could not be as rosy as it looks from industry 
these reports.. Central government taxes and financial policies 
that were unsound if not predatory greatly aggravated the 
situation. Not only horses and boats but necessities of life, 
such as salt and sugar, were heavily taxed. Certain commodities 
were monopolized by the sultans who manipulated prices to 
their own advantage. Even the currency was at times debased 
for the benefit of the rulers, thus contributing to the inflationary 
spiral. To ingratiate themselves with their subjects, to whom 
they were alien in race, language and culture, the Mamluks 
embarked upon public works projects, involving sumptuous 
schools, mosques and mausoleums,^ which at times depleted 
the treasury that had to be repleted through illegitimate and 
excessive means. The treaties, however, which the sultans 
signed with the Venetians in the second half of the fourteenth 
century, and the concessions made to other European merchants, 
stimulated exchange of commodities and offset in part the loss 

* Tagwini, p. 247. ^ Vol. i, pp. i 37 -^» ^ 4 ^* 

A Description of the Holy Land, tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, 1896), p. 16. 

* See below, pp. 341 seg, 

L.H.—Z 
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on the part of the people. Meantime the popes had renewed 
their permission to pilgrims to go to the Holy Land. 

Cotton and silk textiles, sugar, glassware and pottery con¬ 
tinued to he the leading industries of the coastal strip. Tripoli, 
which toward the close of the Crusading period boasted 4000 
looms,^ had 1200 weav^ers of silk and camlet^ according to a 
Polish or German pilgrim who visited it in 1422.-^ This traveller 
characterized the Beirut harbour as “abominable”.*^ Inland, 
Ba'labakk distinguished itself as a manufacturing centre. A 
cloth of wool and cotton, named after it, was in demand by the 
royalty. Governors in Syria would include this fabric among 
their presents to the sultans. One of the sultans would not be 
satisfied with a Ba'Iabakki garment that cost less than thirty 
dinars .5 From this city blankets were exported as far as 
Morocco and Spain. The city counted afiiong its prized manu¬ 
factures w'ooden utensils and spoons that “have no parallel 
anywhere else”.^ wSo graded in size were the spoons, that nine 
of them could be fitted into each other and look as if they were 
only one. A kind of grape molasses, hardened and studded 
with almonds and other nuts, contributed to the fame of the city 
as a manufacturing centre. As Timur’s army passed through 
it (A-D. 1400), en route to Damascus, they found “in it so great 
a quantity of fruits, pulse, and goods, that our soldiers were 
furnish’d with all manner of necessaries for a long time”.^ 

The sugar industry must have forged ahead in this period 
mainly because of European demand. Lebanese not only 
cultivated the cane but manufactured the sugar and introduced 
it to Westerners. Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon and 'Akka were the 
main cemtres of this industry. Cyprus inherited the trade from 
the defunct Crusader states. Until the end of the Middle Ages 
Tripoli and Damascus continued to supply Europe with sugar 
in all its forms : loaf, powder and candy.^ Sidon maintained 
a shadow of its former eminence in glassware and pottery. 

* Maqrizi, Suluk^ vol. i, pt. 3, p. 74S. ^ From Ar. khamlah through Fr. 

3 John Poloner, Description of the Holy /.and, tr. Aubrey Stewart (London, 
1894), p. 33. 4 Poloner, p. 32. 

5 Ibn*Taghri-Birdi, vol. vii, p. 760. ^ Ibn-Battutah, vol. i, pp. 186-7. 

^ Sharaf-al-Din (Cherefeddin) *Ali al-Yazdi, The History of Timur-Bec, tr. 
from the French of Peti.s de La Croix (London, 1723), vol. ii, p. 180. See below, 
p. 340. 

* W. Heyd, Histoirc du commerce du Levant au moyen-dge, tr. F. Raynaud, 
2nd imp. (Leipzig, 1936), vol. ii, p. 686. 
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The list of exports included fruits from Beirut and Sidon 
to Egypt, olive oil and soap from Beirut and Tripoli also to 
Egypt, and cotton from the plains of Syria to places as far as 
Spain. Besides the normal service of galleys to Beirut and 
Tripoli, a special fleet sailed there every June to pick up the 
cotton crop.^ The imports were mainly woollens and linens from 
the West, pearls, precious stones and spices from the East. 
Spices, with pepper leading, ranked highest among the mer¬ 
chandise of Venice ; silk, pearls, precious stones and ivory 
came next. Beirut had its Venetian colony ; so did Damascus 
and Aleppo. In the bazaars of these cities European merchants 
rubbed shoulders with men from al-Traq, Persia and India. 

De La Brocquiere 2 (1432) found in Damascus not only Venetian 
but also Genoese, Florentine, Calabrian and French merchants. 
''The Christians are hated at Damascus. Every evening the 
merchants are shut up in their houses by persons appointed for 
this purpose, who, on the morrow, come to open their gates 
wLen it may please them.'* ^ He entered the city wearing a 
broad beaver hat which someone knocked off his head with a 
staff. The city, he heard, had a hundred thousand population. 
While in Beirut this French visitor lodged at the home of a 
Venetian, witnessed the celebration of a Moslem feast with 
fire rockets that were "launched into the air, very high and to 
a great distance . . . larger than the greatest lantern that I 
ever saw lighted Here the moucre {mukdri) made him dress 
"like a Saracen" before resuming the journey southward. In 
Hamah de La Brocquiere bought a robe of white felt "impene¬ 
trable to the rain". According to a German visitor ^ wherever 
pilgrims went in the Holy Land they spent much time, by day 
and night, bargaining for jewels, precious stones, cloth of 
damask and camlet causing much noise and disturbance in the 
market-place. In the fourteenth century the republic of Venice 
had consuls in Damascus, Aleppo, Beirut and Tripoli.^ Industry 
and trade continued on the increase into the fifteenth century, 
which opened with a devastating invasion by Timur. 

Like a hurricane this claimant of descent from Chingiz Khan Last 
swept at the head of his I'artar hordes from Central into Western 

* Heyd, vol. ii, pp. 460-1. ^ P. 32. 

^ De La Brocquiere, p. 295. ^ De La Brocquiere, p. 296, 

5 Felix Fabri, vol. ii, pp, 84-5. ^ Heyd, vol. ii, pp. 464-5. 
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Asia, leaving havoc and ruin in his wake. In October 1400 
North Syria was reached. This was the fourth or fifth time in 
which Mongols attacked the land ; it was the last. For three 
days Aleppo was given over to plunder. Of its inhabitants 
some twenty thousand were given to the sword ; their heads 
were built into a platform ten cubits high by twenty in circum¬ 
ference.^ Both Hamah and Hims were convinced that resist¬ 
ance would serve only to ruin them. The Tartars lingered long 
enough in Ba'labakk to admire its fortifications “believed to 
have been built by Solomon’s order by daemons and genii’’,^ 
but which were of no avail. Detachments were sent to pillage 
the land along the shore and returned from Beirut and Sidon 
loaded with the spoil. Meantime the Egyptian army under 
Sultan al-Nasir Faraj (1398—1405, 1406-12), was making its 
way toward Damascus, w^hich w'as reached on December 23. 
In the Mamluk retinue was the renowned Tunisian-born ibn- 
Khaldun (1332-1406), who held then a chief judgeship in Cairo. 
The first clashes of the advance forces took place on December 
25. Four days later Timur arrived before Damascus and sub¬ 
sequently received as Mamluk delegate ibn-Khaldun, who was 
suspended down the wall of the city. This dramatic meeting 
on January 10, 1401, and subsequent meetings between one of 
the greatest conquerors and one of the greatest scholars of the 
age are reported by the scholar himself.^ Some thirty thousand 
of the Damascenes are said to have perished by the flames or 
the sword. Of the Umayyad Mosque only the walls were left 
standing. The industry of the entire country received a stunning 
blow when the most skilled of Damascene craftsmen, artisans, 
armourers, steel w'^orkers and glass manufacturers were carried 
away to Samarqand, Timur’s capital. No less damaging was 
the blow on the intellectual life resulting from the murder of 
some scholars and the carrying away into captivity of others. 
Among the captives was a youthful Damascene, ibn-*Arab-Shah, 
who returned to his native town, w’^here he died in 1450, after 
having written Timur’s biography depicting him as a profligate 

^ Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. vi, pt. 2, p. 52 ; cf. ibn-'Ariib-.Shah, ' AJaih al'Maqdur 
fi Akhhdr 7 'imur (Cairo, 12S5), pp. 94, q 8 ; ibn-Iyas, vol. i, pp. 326-7. 

2 Saharaf*al-Dm, vol. ii, p. iSo. 

Ibn*KhaIdun, al- 7 'u rijf hi-ibn^KhaldUn ^va^Rihlatihi, ed. Muhammad ibn- 
Tawit al-Tanji (Cairo, 1951); Walter J. Fischel, ib^t-Khaldun and 7 amer/ane 
(Berkeley, 1952). 
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and tyrant. In the following year the wild conqueror crushed 
the Ottoman army at Ankara, and took BayazTd I prisoner 

Through Mamluk portals the eastern Arab world entered imeiiec- 
upon its period of intellectual black-out — a period that lasted 
until the nineteenth century with the darkness thickening 
throughout the Ottoman age. Turmoil and war, plague and 
famine, misrule and oppression are not conducive to the sort of 
climate in which literary and scientific products could flourish. 
Physical isolation hinders spiritual and intellectual cross-fertil¬ 
ization. The sultans themselves were perhaps the least cultured 
lot Islam ever experienced — slaves * whose general qualifi¬ 
cations were ruthlessness and unscrupulousness and whose 
credentials were physical and military. Of the Burji Mamluks 
(1382-1517), only the first, Barquq, had a Moslem father. One 
of his successors, Barsbay (1422—38), was not familiar with 
Arabic. He had his two physicians beheaded for their failure 
to give him relief from a fatal malady. Inal (1453-60) could 
neither write nor read. A contemporary historian ^ supposed he 
could not recite correctly fdtihah, the ‘^Lord’s Prayer” of 
Islam, a seven-verse chapter of the Koran which every Moslem 
is expected to repeat four times in each of the five prescribed 
daily prayers. He signed his official documents by tracing his 
name over the secretary's writing. In common with Bay bars 
and other Mamluks, he was suspected of being a pederast. 

His third successor Yalbay (1467) was both illiterate and in¬ 
sane. The provincial governors followed in general the pattern 
set by the sultans. What else could be expected ? That each 
generation should interpret its past and its culture in its own 
way seems to have occurred to no thinker of the period. 

Egypt was somewhat compensated for the shortcomings of School 
its rulers by the magnificent buildings they set up in the capital 
which have stood up to the present as impressive examples of 
Moslem architecture at its best. Such were the Mosque and 
Mausoleum of Barquq, the Mosque of Qa’it-Bay (1468-95), 
consisting of a mosque proper, a tomb, a fountain and a school, 
and the Mosque of al-Ghawri (1500-16), the last but one 
of the Mamluks. The schools followed, in the Ayyubld-Nurid 
tradition, the type styled madrasah (collegiate mosque). The 
madrasahs were not academies of sciences and arts, after the 
* See above, pp. 305-6. * Ibn-Taghri-Birdi, vol. vii, p. 559* 
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pattern of that established by al-Ma’mun in Baghdad (830), 
but rather seminaries of theology and law — law being an ad¬ 
junct of theology — supported by the state and intended to 
promote orthodoxy, combat innovation and propagate Sunnite 
Islam. This explains the unusual Mamluk interest in building 
higher institutions of learning throughout their realm. 

With the institutions went endowments (sing, tvaqf) in real 
estate or income, which paid for teachers and students. The 
waqfs were greatly augmented in this period. The faculty con¬ 
sisted of theolagians(^'a/(zmd'')y juriconsuls (faqzAs), grammarians 
and traditionalists. The core of the curriculum was scholasti¬ 
cism (^ilm al-kaldni). No fresh currents of thought from outside 
could find their way into the classroom. From the graduates 
were recruited gov-ernment officials, lawyers, teachers, preachers 
and writers. 

Of all the Lebanese cities Tripoli seems to have been the only 
one that benefited from the Mamluk madrasah system. At 
least four institutions were founded in it and endowed by 
governors.* The largest and most influential among these was 
al-Oarta’lyah, so named after a Mamhlk of Qalawun who built 
it in 1327 and was buried therein as the inscription on it indi¬ 
cates. The building still stands adjoining the Grand Mosque. 
Another school, al-Khatunlyah, built in 1373, carries the name 
of a freedwoman and concubine of a governor, himself once a 
slave of al-Ashraf. 

Other religious foundations that functioned as institutions 
of higher learning were the headquarters of Sufi fraternities 
(variously termed taklyah^ ?'ibdt^ zdiviyah, khdnaqdh). They 
corresponded to monasteries in the Christian scheme and served 
as social centres for the members of the order (tarlqah), and as 
seats for specialized instruction in the tenets of the order. By 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the leading Sufi orders 
and dervish fraternities had been established. The Persian 
*Abd-al-Qadir al-Jilani (1077—1166), founder in Baghdad of 
the earliest and most widely spread order, al-Qadiriyah, had two 
Ba'labakkan disciples and missionaries who spread his system 
of asceticism and beliefs throughout Syria. The Rifa'iyah order, 

^ Muhammad Kurci-*AIi, Khifaf al-SAdm, vol. vi (Damascus, 1926), pp. 128-9; 
cf. Khalil Tptah, The Contribution of the Arabs to Education (New York, 1926), 
p, 23, where Tripoli is credited with thirteen schools, not all Mamluk. 




From Colonel Hy/son, “ Picturesque Palestine, Sinai and Fgypt " 
(/?. Appleton Co., Nexv York, 1883) 


HOME OF DANCING DERVISHES, TRIPOLI 

This Mawlawi takiyah {darunsktyak), with a distant view of the snow-crowned 
summits of Lebanon and the abu-'Ali (Qadisha) in the foreground, is one of the 
oldest and best preserved specimens of Arab architecture in Lebanon. On the 
pathway may be seen a waterwheel and two millstones 
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founded by the ^Iraqi Ahmad al-Rifa'i (d. 1175), whose members 
could perform such strange deeds as swallowing glowing 
embers, also spread into Mamluk Syria-Lebanon and there 
established its institutions. Ba^labakk, observes al-Qalqa- 
shandi,^ was rich in mosques, schools and dervish lodgings and 
had a hospital (btmdristdn, later mdristdn'). Its school al- 
Najmlyah, bearing the name of its founder Salah-al-Din’s 
father, was devoted to Sufi studies. Tripoli had eight monas¬ 
teries for fraternal orders.^ It possessed in addition two hos¬ 
pitals,^ one of which was built by an Aleppo governor who died 
in 1341. Like the schools, hospitals were normally maintained 
by waqfs and served as centres for teaching medical science 
and practice. That of Nur-al-Din in Damascus was the earliest 
and most distinguished of its kind. Under its head physician, 
Badr-al-Dln, son of a BaMabakkan judge, this hospital was 
expanded in mid-thirteenth century and better equipped. It 
had special wards for women, others for the insane and still 
others for surgical cases. Badr-al-Dln taught medicine in it 
and composed several works on the subject.^ 

If education on the higher level was the monopoly of the 
state, that on the lower was the monopoly of the “church*'. 
The mosque itself, its yard or adjoining room was its seat ; the 
“servant of the mosque** or his assistant was the teacher. For 
textbooks the Koran and a couple of other books sufficed. 
Following is an abstract of a chapter by ibn-al-Ukhuwah ^ (d. 
1329), an Egyptian or Syrian muhtasib, giving us a glimpse of 
the ideals and practices of elementary education : 

Verily teaching is the noblest of professions. The qualifications of 
a good teacher are piety, chastity and honesty. He should moreover 
know the Koran by heart, have good handwriting, and know arithmetic. 
It is preferable that he be married. No bachelor should be permitted 
to open a boys* school, unless he be an aged man well known for his 
piety and goodness. As a disciplinarian he should be especially kind 
to the young boys, start them reading with the short chapters of the 
Koran immediately after their having mastered the alphabet. Thence 
he should proceed to teach them the dogmas and traditional articles 
of the creed, the elements of arithmetic and the appropriate forms of 

* Vol. iv, p. 109, 2 Kurd-*Ali, vol. vi, p. 157. 

^ Ibn-al-Shihriah, p. 263. 

Ibn-abi-U§aybi‘ah, ^ Uyun al-Anba fi Taiaqdt al-A/tbbd*, cd. August MiilJer 
(Konigsberg, 1884), vol. ii, pp. 259-63. s pp^ 170-2 (text); cf. p. 60 (tr,). 
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correspondence. When a boy is seven years old, he should be made 
to take part in the congregational prayers. He should then be 
instructed in loyalty to his parents, obedience to their commands, 
saluting them and kissing their hands when he meets them. Pbr bad 
manners, insolent speech and other breaches of the law — such as 
playing dice, eggs, backgammon or any other gambling game — he 
should be flogged with a cane that is neither thick enough to break a 
bone nor too light to inflict pain. A teacher must not use the students 
for his own service. Nor should he teach girls the art of writing. For 
it has been said that a woman taught to write is the likeness of a 
snake to whom poison has been added. 

In the Christian section the monasteries were the deposi- Christian 
tories of learning and culture. Monks or priests were the 
teachers, the church building or its adjunct the schoolhouse. 

Only the few destined for the clerical order would have provision 
for higher studies. It was the monks who, by copying manu¬ 
scripts, preserving them and transmitting their contents, kept 
the torch of Christian enlightenment aflicker. As in other lands, 
they were the principal custodians of the national tradition and 
heritage. Among the Maronites Syriac was still the vernacular 
in the out-of-the-way places. Even when Arabic was used in 
their church literature, it was written in Syriac characters 
(Garskuni) * — a practice that still prevails. 

By the mid-thirteenth century, the beginning of the Mamluk 
era, the victory of Arabic in the Fertile Crescent had been com¬ 
plete except for linguistic islands maintained by Jacobites, 
Nestorians and Maronites. The Maronites referred to by de 
Vitry ^ (d. 1240) who “use the Chaldacan alphabet and the 
common Saracen speech” were evidently Palestinian and 
coastal Maronites. The “Syrians”, cited in the book of travel 
(1322-56) ascribed to Maundeville^ who “make the sacrament 
of unleavened bread; and in their language they use the 
Saracenic letters”, must have likewise been city Christians. In 
1365 when the Cypriotes attacked Alexandria,^ the sultan saw 
fit to arrest the Maronite bishops of Lebanon and jail them in 
Damascus. The bishop of Ihdin managed to escape and in his 
hiding-place wrote the Gospels in Syriac and Garshuni,s suggest¬ 
ing that his flock by that time had become bilingual. A Francis¬ 
can monk. Gryphon, who lived in Lebanon from 1450 to 1474 

* See above, p. 252 ; below, p. 457. History of Jerusalem, p. 81. 

3 In Wright, p. 189. ^ See above, p. 333. * Duwayhi, p. 129. 
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and so identified himself with the Mafonite clergy that legend 
had him nominated as their patriarch, found it necessary to 
study both Syriac and Arabic.* Gryphon sent to Rome two 
bright young students, one of whom, Jubra’il al-Qila'i of Lahfad 
(d. 1516), returned to become a bishop and author. His writings 
are rich in Syriacisms. 

Very few of the intellectual products of the age saw the light 
of publication ; in fact very few deserved it. The manuscripts 
cited or extant deal mostly with theology, law, grammar and 
poetry, with little or no original contribution. Al-Qila'i is 
credited with a number of treatises on the orthodoxy of the 
Maronites and their relation to the papal see. Extracts from his 
history of Lebanon and from his folk poetry have been pub- 
lished.2 Of the Tripolitans mention may be made of *Ali ibn- 
Khalil al-Tarabulusi (d. 1440), judge in Jerusalem and author 
of a book on Hanafite law that was published in Bulaq (a.h. 
1300) and again in Cairo (1310).^ Among the chroniclers Salih 
ibn-Yahya (d. 1436), whose monograph on Beirut ^ has been 
copiously used in this chapter, deserves a special place of honour. 
Salih used the family archives of the amirs of al-Gharb, from 
whom he was descended, enriched his narrative with personal 
details and illumined the entire history of Lebanon in the period 
covered. His chronicle was continued by Hamzah ibn-Ahmad 
ibn-Sabat of 'Alayh (d. 1520),^ who was adopted by the renowned 
Druze commentator of'Abayh, al-Sayyid 'Abdullah al-Tanukhi. 
Al-Duwayhi (d. 1704), al-Shidyaq (d. 1859) and other Lebanese 
chroniclers drew directly or indirectly on these two sources. 

* II. Lammens in al-AIashriqy vol. i (1898), pp. 15, 127-8; do., in Revtie de 
rOrient chretien^ vol. iv (1899), pp. 76, 95-8. 

2 Al-Mashriq, vol. xivi (1952), pp. 541-52 ; Duwayhi, pp. i 53 - 4 » 3^8-9, 372, 379. 

3 Dibs, vol. vi, p. 518; Yusuf I. Sarkis, Altijam al-Matbitdt al-Arabtyah 
’w-al-AIu arrahak (Cairo, 1928), col. 1236. 

^ Tdrtkh Bayrut, ed. L. Cheikho, 2nd ed. (Beirut, 1927). 

5 For extracts see §alil?i PP- 230-8; I33.ydar al-Shihabi, al-Ghurar al-J^isdn 
Ji Tawdrikh Hawadith al-Azman^ ed. Na* *um Mughbabghab (Cairo, 1900), pp. 
564-99. 
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The fifteenth century closed in the Mediterranean on a radical 
shift in international trade and a realignment of its main routes. 
The sixteenth opened upon a shift in the political ascendancy 
and a realignment of the major powers Both situations affected 
Lebanon unfavourably. 

In 1488 a Portuguese navigator, Bartholorneu Diaz, con¬ 
tinuing previous voyages, discovered the cape he called Cape of 
Storms, later renamed Cape of Good Hope. In 1497 another 
Portuguese sailor started from Lisbon in July, rounded the 
freshly discovered cape and landed at Calicut * in west Madras, 
thus achieving the first through-sea voyage from Western 
Europe, around Africa, to the fabulously rich spiceland of India. 
In between these two dates (1492) an even more intrepid navi¬ 
gator, the Italian Christopher Columbus, rent asunder the veil 
that hid half the globe and achieved the greatest geographical 
discovery of all time. In 1520 another Portuguese, Ferdinand 
Magellan, rounded the southern tip of South America and in 
the following year unveiled the islands now called Philippines ; 
one of his vessels completed the first circumnavigation of the 
globe. By these discoveries the centre of world activity and 
civilization began to move westward. Portugal, Spain and then 
England and France became the world powers. Their trade 
could now reach East Africa, Arabia, India and China by sea — 
a longer but less expensive route, without the intermediacy of 
the ports of Egypt, Lebanon and Syria. The very foundation 
of the prosperity of these Eastern Mediterranean lands, which 
to a large degree depended on East-West and transit trade, was 
undermined. By-passed, the Mediterranean was no more the 
‘‘middle sea’’ as it had consistently been since Phoenician days. 
It had to wait till 1869, when the opening of the Suez Canal 
retrieved apart of the loss. Meantime Lebanese merchants had to 

> Whence the name of the cloth calico 
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rely largely on land trcidc. The dawn of the age of exploration 
and discovery added to the isolation and darkness of our area. 

Political repercussion was not limited to the West. The 
direct contact with Persia through the Persian Gulf stimulated 
its commercial and general activity. In 1501 Persia emerges as 
a strong entity under the Shih’te Safawids. Meantime the Otto¬ 
man Turks, who had for the last two centuries been consolidat¬ 
ing their remarkable conquests in Asia Minor and the Balkans, 
were beginning to cast covetous eyes on the Arab lands that lay 
in between, the Mamluks’. The Turks were Sunnites. 

As the Mamluk lands suffered in their economy, the Mam¬ 
luks themselves suffered in prestige and power. Gone was the 
vigour with w^hich they had met the challenge of Mongols and 
Crusaders, The new enemy looming in the northern horizon 
was of their religion but more formidable than any yet encoun¬ 
tered. This was the Ottoman Turks, last champions of militant 
Islam and builders of one of its greatest empires. 

The beginnings of the Turks in Central Asia are still 
shrouded in darkness. Their agglutinative language is affiliated 
to the Ural-Altaic branch of the Mongolian family. With little 
written literature of its own * Turkish adopted in Western Asia 
the Arabic script, in which it was written until 1928, when 
Mustafa Kamal legislated for its Latin replacement. With the 
Arabicization of the script and the Islamization of the people 
thousands of religious, scientific, literary and technical terms 
were freely borrowed from Arabic. Persian also lent Turkish 
uncounted words, especially in diplomatic and poetic literature. 
Turkish religion, Shamanism, was a primitive type of polytheism 
with deep roots in nature worship, the type found among Eskimos 
and American Indians, who also had Mongolian origins. Arabs 
came in contact with Turks in the seventh century as their 
Moslem conquests carried them, after the Ghaznawids, across 
the Oxus River. First among the Turks to enter within the fold 
of Islam and achieve supremacy were the Saljuqs of the mid¬ 
eleventh century, whom tradition relates to the Ottomans through 
the Ghuzz (Oghuz) tribes.^ 

* Syriac script had a limited u.se by Turks in Central Asia ; see above, p. 253. 

2 See above, p. 276. For more on the origins of the Turks consult Paul Wittek, 
The Rise of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1938), pp. 6-11; Mehmed Fuad 
Koprulii, Les Origines de Vempire ottoman (Paris, 1935), pp. 82-8; cf. Joseph von 
Hammer, Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches^ vol. i (Pest, 1827), pp. 40 seq. 
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Starting their career as nomads in Central Asia, those to be 
later designated Ottoman gradually pushed their way slowly 
westward through Iran into Asia Minor (Turkish-Arabic 
Andduly Anatolia), where they permanently established them¬ 
selves, built their state on the ruins of the Saljuq’s and expanded 
it at the expense of the Byzantines'. Their traditional history 
makes 'Uthman (Osman, fl. ca. 1300), tribal chief whose father 
Ertogrul had received from the Saljuq sultan a fief near Brusa 
(Bursa), the founder of their state. The district strategically 
lay on the eastern frontier of a weakened Byzantine Empire and 
constituted the western frontier of a dying Saljuk state. *Uth- 
man’s grandfather is traditionally credited with leading his 
tribe from Mesopotamia to Anatolia, already largely Turkicized 
by SaljCiqs. Bearing the name of the third caliph, 'Uthman 
(whence Ottoman, Osmanli) must have been a Moslem. It 
was he who began the process of encroachment upon the western 
neighbour and of expansion toward the Bosphorus and the 
Black Sea. His immediate successors were withoiit exception 
men of outstanding ability as compared with many later ones. 
Brusa was occupied in 1326, the year of ^Uthman’s death, and 
made capital; the Dardanelles were crossed in 1345, resulting 
in the occupation of Gallipoli and the gaining of a toe-hold on 
European soil. Originally one of many beys (district governors) 
in Saljuq service, *LJthman became founder of one of the longest- 
lived and mightiest dynasties in Islam (1326-1922), counting 
thirty-six sultans in all.* In the course of the ensuing two 

* Genealogical table of the first Ottoman rulers : 

1. TJthinan I {ra. J ^00) 

I 

2. Urkhiin (1320) 

I 

3. Murad I fi359) 

4. IJayazId I (1389-1401) 


I ■ ' 

Sulayman (claimant, 5. Muhammad I (1403. sole ruler 1413) ! 

1403-10) I 

6. Murad II (1421) Musa (claimant, 

I >410-13) 

7 . Muhammad II (145*) 


8. Bayazid II (1481) 
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centuries the petty Ottoman state rose to a position of domin¬ 
ance in the affairs of Western Asia, South-eastern Europe and 
Northern Africa. The conquest of Constantinople in 1453 by 
Muhammad II (1451-81), sixth sultan after *Uthman, placed 
its seat in one of the strongest and most strategically located 
cities in the then known world. As they conquered, the Turks 
assimilated Greek-speaking Christians, Saljuqs, other Turks 
and varied nationalities of Asia Minor. 

So long as no energetic power stood to the east, Ottoman 
frontiers in Asia were safe ; but now that a united strong Persia 
arose under Isma'il al-Safawi (1500-24), the situation radi¬ 
cally changed. It reverted to what it was under the Romans 
and Byzantines vis-a-vis the Sasanids. The wSafawid dynasty, 
founded by Shah Isma^il, was the most famous and glorious of 
Moslem Persia. Isma^fl snuffed the last breath of Sunnite 
Islam in his domain, proclaimed Shfah the state religion and 
spread his politico-religious propaganda among the Turks in 
Persia and Asia Minor. As spiritual head of the Shl'ah he 
could enlist the loyal support of members of his rite every¬ 
where. A dervish order he established, the Qizil-bash (red¬ 
heads, on account of the red headgear they wore), became so 
deeply rooted in Turkey that the Kamalist legislation of 1925 
failed to eradicate it. 

Between the two virile rising powers the Mamluks looked 
decrepit. Ottoman-Mamluk relations had been strained since 
the days of Khushqadam (1461-7) and Muhammad the Con¬ 
queror. But hostilities did not break out till i486, when Qa’it- 
Bay contested with the Ottoman Bayazid II the possession of 
Adana, Tarsus and other border towns. This Mamluk sultan 
addressed a message to the pope threatening reprisals on the 
Christians of Syria and Lebanon as Ferdinand and Isabella 
were destroying the last Islamic state in Spain. The Mamluks 
now cast their lot with the Safawids as representing less danger 
to their sovereignty. 

In August 1514 the Ottoman and Persian armies stood face 
to face on the battlefield of Chaldiran, north of Lake Urmiyah. 
The issue was not long in doubt. Isma'il’s cavalry gave way 
before Salim’s Janissaries.* The victors pushed on to near-by 

* Tux. yeni-cherif new troops, designation of the regular infantry recruited largely 
from young captured Christians and mainly responsible for Ottoman conquests. 
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Tibriz, Safawid capital, and occupied it together with a large 
section of Armenia and Mesopotamia. Too tired to advance 
any farther or even to hold all of what had been acquired, they 
turned back (1515), hoping for another round. 

In the spring of the following year Qansawh al-Ghawri Marj 
(commonly Qansuh al-Ghuri), proceeded at the head of his 
Egyptian troops to North Syria under pretext of desiring to encounter 
intermediate between the two contestants. To give his mission 
a peaceful appearance, he brought in his train the puppet Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil ^ and the chief qadis of his realm. In reality 
he was rushing to the aid of his Persian ally, and Salim knew it 
through his spies. Instead of being well received in Salim’s 
camp, Qansawh’s envoy saw his attendants put to death, him¬ 
self suffered the loss of his beard — considered a grave insult - - 
and was sent back on a mule with a declaration of war. Salim 
decided to deal with the threat on his right flank first. 

On August 24, 1516, the two armies clashed at the plain of 
Marj Dabiq, a day’s journey north of Aleppo. The seventy- 
five year old Marnluk, once a slave of Qa’it-Bay and a veteran 
warrior of no mean ability, could neither depend upon the 
loyalty of his Syrian governors nor on the co-operation of 
certain Egyptian amirs. The defection began with Kha’ir Bey, 
governor of Aleppo, who at the first charge treacherously de¬ 
serted with his troops. Shortly afterwards the sultan fell from 
his horse, evidently stricken with apoplexy.^ Equipped with 
more up-to-date arms in the form of artillery, muskets and 
long-range weapons, the Ottoman army won a complete victory, 
one that decided the fate of all Syria. In the Mamhlk army 
were Bedouin and Syrian contingents who somewhat disdained 
the use of such weapons. While the Turkish army had been 
using powder for some time the Syro-Egyptian clung to the 
antiquated theory that what counted in combat was personal 
valour. The Ottoman sultan entered Aleppo triumphantly. 

Its people welcomed him as a deliverer from Marnluk oppres¬ 
sion. There he found in the citadel treasures estimated by 
millions of dinars which the Marnluk and his officials had cached. 

About the middle of October Salim pushed on to Damascus, 

* Successor of al-Mustan.^ir, a scion of the *Abbasid house, whom Baybars in 
1261 had installed in Cairo to bolster his own regime. Al-Qaramani, Akhbdr 
al'Duwal wa-Ath&r al-Uwal (Baghdad, 1282), pp. 219-20. 

5* Ibn-Iyas, ed, Paul Kahle et al., vol. v (Istanbul, 1932), pp. 67-9. 
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where he was received with open arms. Thus did Syria, and 
with it Lebanon, pass peacefully into the Ottoman fold, where 
they were to remain for the next four centuries. 

From Syria Salim swept south into Egypt, where Tuman- 
Bay, a slave of Qansawh, had assumed the sultanate. On the 
battlefield outside of Cairo on January 22, 1517, Tunian fought 
valiantly but unsuccessfully. The morale of his troops, jeal¬ 
ousies among his generals, the inadequacy of the firearms began 
to tell as the conflict waxed hotter. As in Syria, the Mamluks 
were outgeneralled and outwitted. Finally the capital was 
entered and plundered ; all the Mamluks seized were slaugh¬ 
tered. Tuman fled to a Bedouin camp but was later betrayed 
and hanged (April 14) at one of Cairo’s main gates.' Therewith 
Mamluk rule came to an end. Egypt lost its sovereignty. With 
it went al-Hijaz with its holy cities. The sharIf of Mecca was 
quick to proclaim his submission.^ Egyptian preachers hastened 
in the first Friday congregational services to invoke God’s bless¬ 
ings on the Ottoman conqueror: 

O Lord : uphold the sultan, son of the sultan, ruler over both 
lands and the two seas, conqueror of l>oth hosts, monarch of the two 
Traqs, minister of the two Holy Cities, the vic torious king Salmi Shah. 
Grant him, O Lord, Thy precious aid ; enable him to win glorious 
victories, O ruler of this world and the next, Lord of the universe.*^ 

On his triumphal return to Constantinople, Salim took 
along in his retinue the pseudo-caliph whom he had captured in 
North Syria. Charged later with misappropriating trust funds, 
al-Mutawakkil was first imprisoned then allowed to retire to 
Cairo, where he died in 1543. That he transferred the caliphate 
to Salim’s successor Sulayman is legally dubious, historically 
unconfirmed and practically worthless. The fact remains that 
as the most powerful potentate in Islam, the Ottoman sultan 
naturally and gradually appropriated the duties and privileges 
of the caliph and was ultimately so recognized. In his letter to 
Zayn-al-Din ibn-Barakat, the sharIf of Mecca,^ reporting the 
death of Salim and his succession, Sulayman states that he now 

* Ibn-lyas, ed. Kahle, vol. i, pp. 138 seq.^ 145 seq. \ Qaramani, p. 220. 

* See below, p. 353. ^ Ibn-Iyas, vol. iii (Bulaq), p. 98. 

Etymologically meaning nobleman sharif (pi. ashrdf) was applied as an 

honorific title to the descendants of al-JH[a.san, sayyid (lord) to those of al-Iiusayn. 
The .sharifs of Mecca were the recognized rulers of al-Hijaz for about a thousand 
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occupies the throne of the sultanate and the ‘‘seat of the caliph¬ 
ate’^ {tnustaqarr al-khildfaJi). In reply, the sharIf cong^ratulates 
the monarch on his accession to the throne of the great sultanate 
and the “seat of the grand caliphate through the eternal Provi¬ 
dence and the everlasting Will”.* Prior to this Zayn had been 
sent by his father, then sharIf of Mecca, to Salim with the keys 
of the holy places and certain emblems of the caliphate. Other 
emblems were turned over to the Ottoman conqueror by al- 
Matawakkil. They included the Prophet’s mantle (Jfurdah)^ to 
be worn on state occasions, and such relics (dhakha ir Naba- 
zvtyah) as the staff, seal, shoe, tooth and hair allegedly his, 
which ever since have been enshrined in the Grand Seraglio^ at 
Constantinople and cherished as the priceless insignia of the 
exalted office of the caliphate, A stronger Ottoman claim to 
the caliphate than all that is the right of the sword. Neverthe¬ 
less, no known diplomatic document applies the caliphal designa¬ 
tion to the sultan until 1774, when the Russo-Turkish treaty of 
Kuchuk Kaynarji was signed. 

years, ending in the destruction of their power by' Abd-al-*Aziz ibn*Su*ud in 1924. 
Two descendants of the last sharif. King Husayn, are now kings in al-Traq and 
Jordan. They are now Sunnites, as are the sharifs of Morocco, also descended 
from Fatimah's eldest son. 

* Faridun Bey, Majmu ah Alunshddt al-Saldttn^ 2nd ed. (Istanbul, 1274), 
pp. 500-2. 

* It., confused with Tur. sardy ; see below, p. 395, n. 5. 
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UNDER THE CRESCENT AND THE STAR 


The battle of Marj Dabiq * found the banu-Buhtur of al-Gharb 
taking active part on the Mamluk side, but the banu-Ma'n of 
al-Shuf straddling the fence. Evidently Fakhr-al-DIn I al- 
Ma'ni had entered into secret negotiations with the two traitor 
governors, Kha’ir Bey of Aleppo and al-Ghazali of Damascus, 
but nevertheless advised his men : “ Let us wait and see on what 
side the victory will be and then join it''.^ At Damascus a dele¬ 
gation of Lebanese amirs, comprising Fakhr-al-Din, Jamal-al- 
Dln al-Tanukhi ^ of al-Gharb and *Assaf al-Turkumani of 
Kisrawan presented itself before Salim. P'akhr kissed the 
ground before the sultan and recited this eloquent prayer : 

O Lord, perpetuate the life of him whom Thou hast chosen to 
administer Thy domain, installed as the successor i^khalifah) of Thy 
covenant, empowered over Thy worshippers and Thy land and en¬ 
trusted with Thy precept and Thy command ; he who is the supporter 
of Thy luminous legislation and the leader of Thy righteous and 
victorious nation, our lord and master of our favours, the commander 
of the believers. ... May God respond to our prayer for the per¬ 
petuation of his dynasty, in happiness and felicity and in might and 
glory ! Amen.-* 

Impressed by his dignified personality and seeming sincerity, 
Salim bestowed on Fakhr the title of sultan of the mountain*' 
(sultan al-barr)^ confirmed him as well as the other lords of 
Lebanon in their fiefs and allowed them the same autonomous 
privileges enjoyed under the Mamluks, imposing on them a 
comparatively light tribute, Kisrawan's share being only 4200 
gold piastres.5 So did expediency dictate. The real threat 

* See above, p. 351. * Haydar, Ghurar, pp. 559-60. 

3 Designated Yamanite to distinguish him from the bulk of the Tanukhs who 
belonged to the Qaysite faction (see below, p. 358), he remained loyal to the 
Mamluk cause. 

^ I^Iaydar, Ghurar, p. 561 ; cf. Duwayhi, p. 152 ; Shidyaq, p. 251. 

* Haydar, Ghurar, pp. 561-2 ; cf. Tsa I. al-Ma*luf, Tdrikh al-Amir Fakhr-al- 
I>tn al'Mdni al-Thdni (Juniyah, 1934), p. 9, n. i, 
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from the East was confined to Egypt and Persia, from the West 
to the Balkans. Thereafter the Ottoman sultans dealt with 
their Lebanese vassals either directly or through a neighbouring 
wali in Damascus or Tripoli and later in Sidon. As a rule the 
Lebanese vassals acted independently on the domestic level, 
transmitted their holdings to their descendants, offered no 
military service to the sultan, exacted taxes and duties as they 
pleased, and even exercised the right of life and death over their 
subjects, and at least one of them concluded a treaty with a 
foreign power.* Thus did the latest of the wave conquests 
which had successively engulfed Syria and Palestine fail to rise 
over the mountain, whose sons continued in the pursuit of their 
ancestral way of life, looking down from their heights on what 
was transpiring below and ignoring if not defying history. The 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians recorded their advent 
by the chisel on the rock at the foot of the mountain ; ^ the 
Romans, the Byzantines, the Crusaders signalized their presence 
by monumental structures which now lie in ruins ; the Persians, 
the Saljuqs, the Mongols hardly left a trace. There was no reason 
to believe that the new upstarts would leave much of a per¬ 
manent impression — though they might stay for four centuries. 

With the ascendancy of the Turks and the debut of Fakhr- 
al-Din, the Ma'ni star rose, the Buhturi set. The Tanukhs, 
from whom the banu-Buhtur were descended, were of un¬ 
doubted Arabian origin ; but the banu-Ma'n, who early adopted 
Druzism,^ were of undetermined origin. The Tanukhs be¬ 
longed mostly to the Qaysite party, as did their successors, the 
Ma'ns. Originally a North Arabian clan which had settled 
along the Euphrates, the Qays gave its name to a political 
party in opposition to the Yamanite, which centred around 
immigrants from South Arabia. The feud between North 
Arabians and South Arabians perpetuated itself in the Qaysi- 
Yamani conflict and spread all over the Moslem world from 
Khurasan to al-Andalus. Continued as Yazbaki versus Jan- 
balati,^ the feud lingered on the Eastern Mediterranean till 
recent times. 

In Lebanon Ottoman rule was less direct than in Syria. The 


Ottoman 

adminis' 

tration 


* See below, p. 376. * See above, pp. 32, 146. 

3 See above, p. 262. 

^ On the origin of the Janbalats and Yazbakis see below, p. 390, 
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Mamluk administrative divisions of the area were preserved 
with but a slight modification. For purposes of taxation Salim 
empowered a commission to draw up a cadastre, reserving a 
considerable portion of the fertile plain of al-Biqa' and the rich 
valley of the Orontes to the crown. The Mamluk procedure of 
farming out {talzlm) tax collection to the highest bidder was, of 
course, retained. The Hanafite rite of jurisprudence, preferred 
by Ottomans, was officialized. 

The niydbah (viceroyalty, province) now became iydlah 
(Tur. eydlet), then waldyah (Tur, vildyef). The walayahs 
varied in number in accordance with administrative necessities 
and the fortunes of war. The nd^ib became a wali (Tur, vdlt) 
and received the honorary title of pasha. His rank was that of 
a vizir. The walis and their subordinates, together with the 
ministers of the empire and their under-secretaries and clerks, 
constituted the ruling institution, generally referred to as “lords 
of the sword “ (ashdb or ahl a/~say/), all under the grand vizir 
{sadr a zani)> Another institution, the learned one, w^as styled 
the “lords of the pen “ (ashdb or ahl al-qalam).^ Each walayah 
was divided into districts.^ Aleppo, bordering on Anatolia, 
received a Turkish wali. Damascus, augmented by the addition 
of Jerusalem, Safad and Ghazzah, was entrusted to Jan-Birdi 
al-Ghazali, the treacherous Mamluk governor of Damascus and 
betrayer of al-Ghawri. The appointment made him virtual 
viceroy over Syria. Subsequent to al-Ghazali*s declaration of 
independence from the Ottomans in 1520 and to his defeat, 
Syria was divided into three walayahs : Damascus, embracing 
Sidon and Beirut as sanjaqs, in addition to Jerusalem, Nabulus, 
Ghazzah and Tadmur; Aleppo, comprising North Syria; and 
Tripoli, which included Hims and Hamah. Thus was Lebanon 
parcelled between Tripoli and Damascus. In 1660 Sidon was 
constituted a walayah by itself to serve as a check on the 
growing spirit of Lebanese independence.^ 

* For a detailed up-to-date treatment consult H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, 
Islamic Society and the West (London, 1950), pp. 45 seg. ; cf. Stanley Lane-Poole, 
The Story of Turkey (New York, 1893), PP- 324-39. Cf. above, p. 327; below, 
p. 361-2. 

2 Tur. sanjdq (Ar. sanjaq)^ translation of Ar. li-wd* y banner; later cazOy kaza 
(from Ar. qadd*). All these technical terms were inherited from the Saljuq 
administration. 

3 Abniad T. 'Abd-al-Karim, al-Tagstm al’Iddri HSuriyah fi al^ Ahd al~ 

* Uthmdni (Cairo, 1951), pp. 139 seq. ; see below, p. 387. 
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Al-Ghazali, once a slave of Qa*it-bay, signalized his loyalty 
to the new regime by apprehending the last of the Buhturis and 
jailing them in the citadel of Damascus. One of these lords of 
al-Gharb had paid his respects to Sultan Salim while at Damas¬ 
cus and offered him Arab steeds ; * but all Buhturis were sus¬ 
pected of remaining pro-Manluk and charged with harbouring 
an Arab chieftain, Nasir-al-Din ibn-Hanash, who held Sidon 
and al-Biqa^ and refused to submit to the new order. Al- 
Ghazali decapitated ibn-al-Hanash and another rebel leader, 
ibn-al-Harfush — head of a Shl'ite family that is still flourishing 
in the Ba'labakk region — and forwarded their heads to Con¬ 
stantinople. But he who betrayed the old master was not likely 
to remain loyal to the new. Taking advantage of Salim's death 
(1520), al-Ghazali proclaimed himself in the Umayyad Mosque 
an independent sovereign and assumed the title of al-Malik 
al-Ashraf (most noble king). Salim’s son and successor, Sulay- 
man (i 520-66), dispatched a contingent of Janissaries which on 
January 27, 1521, killed al-Ghazali and destroyed about a 
third of the city with its environs.^ Ever since then the Janissary 
name has been associated in Syrian memory with horror and 
devastation. 

Ka*iyah Ottoman political theory reduced the status of conquered 

and miiiah especially if non-Moslems, to that of ratyah,^ herds, 

to be shepherded for the benefit of the conqueror. Borrowed 
from Bedouin Arabic vocabulary, the terminology expressed 
traditional concepts in the minds of the descendants of Central 
Asiatic nomads. As human cattle the subjugated peoples were 
to be milked, fleeced and, of course, protected and permitted to 
follow their own way of life so long as they behaved properly. 
Mostly peasants, artisans and merchants, they could not aspire 
to military or civil careers. These were the exclusive domain of 
Turks, reinforced by numberless recruits from war prisoners, 
purchased slaves and Christian children levied as a tribute, and 
all thoroughly trained, disciplined, Islamized and Turkified. 
The rigorous system of schooling to which they were subjected, 
first in barracks and then at the palace school in Constantinople, 

* Ibn-Sabat in Haydar, GhuraVy p. 596. 

* Ibn-Iyas (Bulaq), vol. v, pp. 363, 371, 376-8, 418-19; Qaramani, pp. 316-17. 

3 Ar. rdiyah (collective sing.), pi. rddyahy whence Eng. raya, raia, through 

Tur. and Fr, In 1856 the term was replaced by the less offensive tahctahy followers, 
subjects. 
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covered many years ; it involved screening, eliminating and 
picking. The physically superior were enlisted in the Janissary 
corps of infantry. The cavalry corps went by the name Spahis.* 
The intellectually superior supplied the governing class and 
high military orders, becoming grand vizirs, vizirs and governors 
of provinces, generals, admirals — all considered literally slaves 
of the sultan.^ The system lasted until the eighteenth century, 
by which time C'hristian parents had worked out ways of buying 
off their sons and Turkish parents had found it advantageous to 
send their sons to the ‘'slave** training school. The term Jku/ 
{quly slave) had then become the ordinary word for “subject of 
the sultan *’. Even then the house of * Uthman remained through¬ 
out the only truly aristocratic institution in the empire, wielding 
absolute, albeit often delegated, power in the central administra¬ 
tion of the state. The Turkish system thus differed conspicu¬ 
ously from its predecessor Arab systems, it being a slave 
government with the sultan guarded by emasculated slaves, 
keeping a harem surrounded with female slaves and reaching 
the remotest corners of his realm through officials who remained 
his slaves and over whom he could, and at times did, exercise the 
right of life and death in addition to confiscation of property. 
The sultan himself was often son of a slave mother. Since 
Islamic law forbade mutilation, eunuchs were brought mostly 
from the Caucasus, where they were caught and castrated 
before puberty, and from the Sudan, whence they were 
imported by governors of Egypt, there to be castrated by 
Copts. 

In another important respect the Turkish system of adminis¬ 
tration differed from the Arab. The sultan concentrated more 
on the executive duties of his office and delegated the adminis¬ 
tration of the Islamic canon law (shart ah) to a special class of 
learned men designated *ulama’ (ulema), some of whom could 
be termed “lords of the pen** {ahl al-galant),^ and the adminis¬ 
tration of the civil law, when later introduced, to lay courts. In 
this he was following the Byzantine precedent. Through the 
*ulama’ institution state and “church** interpenetrated. The 

1 Tur. from Pers. sipdhy army; corrupted by the British in India into sepoy. 

* Albert H. Lybyer, The Government of the Ottoman Empire under Suleiman 
the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass., 1913), pp. 45 Barnette Miller, The 

Palace School of Muhammad the Conqueror (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), pp. 6 seq,, 
81-2, 94-6. ^ See above, p. 359. 
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learned hierarchy, comprising professors in mosque academies, 
judges and interpreters of the sacred law (sing, mufti), was 
headed by shaykh al-Islam.' Originally the mufti of Con¬ 
stantinople, the shaykh al-Islam, functioned as the chief ex¬ 
pounder of Islamic law. His formal legal opinion (fatwa) 
relative to the interpretation of the sacred law and to the de¬ 
termination of the accordance of a proposed action with koranic 
precepts constituted the highest authority in the realm. In 
contrast to the two other Ottoman ruling institutions — the 
‘Mords of the sword” and the *Mords of the pen”—, the 
'ulama' institution drew’ its membership from bona fide Moslem 
families. 

In addition to subjugation as a l)asis of classification, there 
was religious affiliation. From time unrecorded, Near Eastern 
society was stratified in terms of belief rather than race. This 
led to the recognition of tw'o coexisting types of nationality : 
one representing loyalty to one’s religious denomination - -- 
whether Jewish, Armenian, Greek Orthodox, Maronite or Copt 
— and another to the government. Each of these religious 
groupings of the empire was termed millet.^ Islam w^as also 
considered a millet, naturally the largest and most important. 
Next came the Rum,-^ applied to all Ottoman subjects of the 
Greek Orthodox faith irrespective of language or national 
origin. The millet system organized all non-Moslem groups 
into separate entities, each under its own religious heads, who 
administered the laws pertaining to divorce, marriage, inherit¬ 
ance, adoption and other aspects of personal status, and super- 
vi.sed religious education and religious foundations. This 
amounted to a provision for a minor government within the 
larger government. It was a formalization of the traditional 
Moslem practice of attempting to solve the problem of minori¬ 
ties. The situation, how^ever, became further complicated by 
the fact that ‘'nation” in the religious sense was international, 
aligning Maronites and other Catholics with France, Greek 
Orthodox with Russia and the future Protestants with Great 
Britain. 

Capitulary An extended millet system covered the European minorities 

rights j Lybyer, pp. 199 seq. * From Ar. millahy religious sect. 

3 Ar., pi. of Riimi, “Roman”; applied originally to Europeans, especially to 
the peoples of the Byzantine empire, later to the Saljuq state of Asia Minor. See 
above, p. 281. 
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of Venetians, Genoese, Dutch, French and English domiciled 
in the land. Regulations for privileges and responsibilities of 
such foreign citizens were gradually embodied in commercial 
and judicial treaties drawn out in chapters (Lat. capitula) 
termed capitulations (Ar. i^ntiydzdt ajnabzyah). Among the 
first to receive such a status were the Venetians, whose treaty 
was signed by Sulayman the Magnificent in 1521. It confirmed 
and regularized privileges formerly enjoyed under the Byzan¬ 
tines. Fourteen years later the French under Francis I were 
granted by the same sultan the first capitulations which laid 
the basis of French trade and led to French supremacy in the 
Levant.The English followed in 1580. Under the terms of 
such treaties European merchants and other nationals residing 
on 'J'urkish soil enjoyed extraterritorial rights which kept them 
subject on the whole to the laws of their respective countries 
and immune from local jurisdiction. In 1569 and 1581 France 
obtained further capitulary privileges giving it exclusive pro¬ 
tection over vessels of foreign states. In 1740 Mahmud I signed 
a treaty with Louis XV putting not only French pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, but all other Christians visiting the Ottoman 
empire, under the protection of the French flag. It was these 
concessions which served as the basis of the French claim to 
protect all Catholic Christians of Syria.^ 

In their later phases the capitulations served to give outsiders 
a chance to interfere in local affairs, corrupt T'urkish officials —• 
many of whom were already corrupt —, lend money at usurious 
rates, exploit natural resources, exact concessions for railroads, 
mines and other public utilities, and in general fasten their 
stranglehold over the economic life of the empire. What was 
originally intended as concessions to a friendly nation from a 
strong sovereign state deteriorated into the semblance of ex¬ 
actions from a weak power which had ''capitulated’’ to a more 
powerful one. In this form the capitulations lingered until 
unilaterally abrogated by the Sublime Porte ^ on its entry into 
the first World War on the side of the Central Powers. Traces 

* For the terms consult de Testa, vol. i, pp. 15 seq.\ Nasim Sousa, The 
Capitulary Regime of Turkey (Baltimore, 1933), PP- 3*4“20. 

* De Testa, vol. i, pp. 186 seq .; F, Charles-Roux, France et Chritiens Orient 
(Paris, 1939), pp. 68-77 ; Ristelhueber, pp. 93 ' 

3 Ottoman court in Constantinople, so called from the high gate giving access 
to the building where the offices of the principal state departments were situated. 
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were left to be abolished in the post-second World War 
period. 

The reign of Sulayman I (1520-66), longest in duration and 
greatest in splendour, marks the apex of Ottoman dominion. 
The empire then extended in Europe almost to Vienna on the 
west and beyond the low'er Dnieper River into the Crimea in 
the east; in Asia, from the sea of Marmora to the Persian Gulf, 
embracing the Red Sea coast of Arabia ; in Africa, from Egypt 
through Algeria. No such state was constructed by Moslems in 
modern history. Nor did any other modern Moslem state prove 
to be more enduring. To his people Sulayman was known as 
al-Qanuni (the lawgiver). His legislation consisted of the codi¬ 
fication and completion of earlier enactments dealing mainly 
with the organization of armed forces, the feudal holding of 
landed property and the duties of the ra'iyah. To outsiders he 
was known as the Magnificent, and magnificent indeed was he, 
with a court exercising patronage over art, literature, public 
works and inspiring awe in European hearts. To Francis I, 
king of France, he would address himself in the following style : 
“I who am the Sultan of Sultans, the sovereign of sov^ereigns, 
the dispenser of crowns to the monarchs on the face of the earth, 
the shadow of God on earth. . . . I'o thee, who art Francis, 
King of the land of France’*.^ Under Sulayman Turkey be¬ 
came for the first time a first-rate maritime power, resulting in 
the occupation of Mediterranean islands, the restoration of 
Morea and the addition, directly or through piratical expeditions, 
of Tunisia, Tripolitania and Algeria to the realm. Sulayman 
beautified and enriched his capital and other cities with mosques, 
schools, hospitals, palaces, mausoleums, aqueducts, bridges, 
caravanserais and public baths. His majestic Sulaymanlyah 
Mosque, designed by his chief architect, Sinan, to eclipse Santa 
Sophia, is still one of the show places of the sometime capital. 

The year 1683, in which the second and last unsuccessful 
attempt was made on Vienna, marks the turn of the Ottoman 
tide that had been on the upsurge for almost four centuries. 
The curve of decline pursued its downward course — with few 
interruptions — from then until the liquidation of the empire 
in the first World War. The Ottoman state, like the Roman, 

* Roger B. Merriman, Suleiman the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass., 1944), 
p. 130. 
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was dynastic in character, military in organization and even to 
a less degree concerned with the promotion of the interest of its 
subjects. It was rather the interest of the state, as personified 
by the sultan-caliph and his governmental agents, that was 
paramount throughout. By and large, governors lived in 
luxury, bought their positions from someone higher up and 
sought to recover by legitimate or illegitimate means what they 
had paid or promised to pay to the patron in the imperial 
capital. The subjects, a conglomeration of ethnic groupings — 
Arabians, Syrians, Egyptians, Berbers, Kurds, Armenians, 
Slavs, Greeks, Albanians, with diverse religious faiths, tongues 
and ways of life — were held together by no transcendental 
loyalty to a cause, but rather by the sword of *Uthman. Even 
peasant Turks, as distinguished from the ruling class of ^Uth- 
rnanlis (Osmanlis), recruited mainly from the capital, urban 
settlements and converts from the provinces and beyond the 
frontiers, could be included with the subject peoples. Such 
a state, organized primarily for w^arfarc rather than the welfare 
of its heterogeneous people and covering a far-flung unwieldy 
area curved like a crescent, with one horn in Central Europe 
and the other in North Africa, and with un- or under-developed 
means of communication, had necessarily the seeds of decay 
embedded in its basic structure. The centralization of supreme 
authority in the hands of one man, the sultan-caliph, practices 
connected with succession and the emergence of a military 
corps as a recalcitrant reactionary force were additional dis¬ 
integrating factors. While internal forces of decay were in full 
operation, external forces were gathering strength. In the 
eighteenth century France, England and Austria started their 
quest for “spheres of influence“ ; in the nineteenth, Russia 
began to cast covetous eyes on the possessions of the “sick man“ 
of Europe. 

In Bedouin society the shaykh’s successor was not necessarily 
his son but the senior member of the tribe. Mu'awiyah, founder 
of the Umayyad caliphate, introduced the hereditary principle 
of succession * which, however, remained in conflict with the 
earlier tradition. As early as Muhammad the Conqueror (145 i- 
1481) the practice was legalized that whichever son of the late 
sultan should secure the throne, he should forthright kill all his 
* See Mini, History^ of Syria^ p. 440. 
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brothers, most of whom were half-brothers — sons of slave 
mothers each one of whom was normally eager to have her pro* 
geny enthroned. Thus Murad III (1574-95) opened his reign by 
murdering his five younger brothers. Not to be outdone, his 
son and successor, Muhammad III (i 595-1603),* murdered all 
nineteen of his. Sulayman the Magnificent, being the only son, 
was spared the habitual intrigues and wars of succession, but 
even he went so far as to execute two of his sons, the older 
probably due to the instigation of his slave wife Roxelana, 
daughter of a Russian priest, anxious to clear the way for the 
succession of her owm sons. This was not the only case in which 
a sultana wielded the power from behind the throne The sultan’s 
mother (valide, from Ar. tvdlidah^ on other occasions invisibly 
dominated the imperial scene. Janissaries, too, at times had a 
hand in making or unmaking sultans and in installing or de¬ 
posing of grand vizirs. 

With Ahmad I (1603—17) the Turks began to consider the 
oldest male relative of the reigning sultan as his legitimate 
heir. Ahmad initiated a new practice of confining into a private 
pavilion, enclosed in a walled garden called qafas (cage), the 
brother of each new sultan instead of slaughtering him. There 
the caged w^as held under strict surveillance with his harem, 


* Genealogical table of the Ottoman sultans of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries : 


9. Saliin I (1512) 

I 

JO. Sulav'man I (1520) 

I 

11 Salim II (1566) 

I 

12. Murad III (1574) 

I 

13. Muhammad III (1595) 

I 


14. Ahmad I (1603) 15. Mustafa I (1617, 1622) 


16. TJthman II O618) 17. Murad IV ('1623) 18. Ibrahim (1640) 

I 

I.....r.“ "I 

19. Muhammad IV (1648) 20. Sulayman II (1687) 21. Ahmad II (1691) 


22. Mustafa II (1695) 


23. Ahmad III (1703) 
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slaves and eunuchs ; his sons wa^re usually killed. I'he more 
humane treatment was not without its ill results. When a sultan 
was succeeded by such a l^rother, the new ruler was inevitably 
inexperienced, and at times marked with arrested mental 
growth. 'Abd-al-HamId I (1774—89) had been kept in seclusion 
for forty-three years and was mentally weak. Muhammad V 
Rashad, who succeeded his brother, 'Abd-al-Hamid, at a crucial 
historical period (1909), was markedly deficient. 

A large number of disparate elements, derived from Mon- Turkish 
golian, Persian, Aral)ic and Byzantine origins, were strikingly 
blended together to form what is termed Ottoman Turkish 
culture. The heritage from Central Asian nomadism comprised 
mobility, urge for expansion and predisposition to war. From 
Persia, where Turks lingered before moving farther west, came 
architectural and artistic motifs, belletristic patterns of style and 
such ideological concepts as the exaltation of the monarch. The 
court of the Rum Saljuqs was partly Persianized. Byzantium, 
directly or again through these S.aljuqs, provided a number of 
military and governmental institutions. But more than all the 
Arabs were the ultimate teachers of the Turks. The Turks 
stood in relation to the Arabs as the Romans to the Greeks. 

From the Arabs they acquired their religion — with its socio¬ 
economic precepts and sacred law — their sciences and the 
alphabet, which was not discarded until 1928. With the adop¬ 
tion of Islam and the Arabic script, countless numbers of theo¬ 
logical, philosophical, legal, scientific, literary terms were 
borrowed from Arabic to be so firmly embedded therein as to 
defy the Kamalist linguistic purge. In three major fields, how¬ 
ever, Turks made contributions of significance : statesmanship, 
architecture and poetry. 

The political decay entailed cultural decay. As Europe 
emerged from its Dark Ages, entered upon its era of enlighten¬ 
ment, strove to establish more purposeful control over physical 
nature, blaze new scientific and technological trails and reap 
the benefits thereof, Turkey remained pursuing its traditional 
way of life, unmindful of the progress of the world outside. Its 
people were in Europe but not of it. Few of them patronized 
Western schools or studied European languages ; translations 
from these languages remained the monopoly of Christians and 
Jews. This tardiness in acquiring an adequate awareness of 
L.H.—2 B 
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the new realities and coping with them proved fatal.The sub¬ 
ject nationalities, especially the Christians among the^m, were 
more prompt to respond to Western stimuli and to follow in the 
path of modernism and progress. The rift between ruler and 
ruled continued to widen. 

* Lewis V. Thomas and Richard N. United States and Turkey and 

Ira 7 i (Cambridge, Mass., T951), p. 49. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE PRINCES OF THE MOUNTAIN: THE MA*NS 


With the Ottoman conquest the Ma'ns replace the Buhturs 
and the Tanukhs as masters of central and southern Lebanon : ^ 

“The sun of the 'I'anukh aniTrate sets and the sun of the Ma'n 
amlrate rises eponymous founder of the house, Mahi 
al-Ayyubi, has no ct'rtain Aral.) genealogy. He appears for the 
first time in 1120, receiving orders from Tughtagin, Saljuq 
governor of Damascus,to proceed and settle with his tribe on 
the south-western slopes of Mount Lebanon and harass the 
Crusaders on the maritime plain. In al-Shuf, “which was still 
desolately unpopulated ”, the Ma'ns gave up their tents and chose 
“desert-like'’ Ba'aqlln for headquarters.^ About half a century 
later the Shihabs, of the noble Ouraysh family, forsook their 
abode in Hawran in favour of a new one in Southern Lebanon, 
at Wadi al-Taym. The two families, destined to play the leading 
role in feudal Lebanon, became allied through treaty and 
marriage. Early in their career the Ma'ns adopted the prevail¬ 
ing religion among their people, Druzism, whereas the Shihabs, 
except for a branch which maintained Islam, embraced 
Maronitism. 

The Ma'n hegemony, founded by Fakhr-al-Dm I (d. 1544),s The 
reached its apex under his grandson, Fakhr-al-Dm II S 90 ~ sayfas 
1635), then followed a downward course and was extinguished 
with the death of Ahmad (1697),^ a grand-nephew of this Fakhr. 

The Shihabs replaced the Ma^ns and controlled Lebanon till 
about the middle of the nineteenth century.^ As contemporaries 
and at times competitors the Ma‘ns had to the immediate north 
the banu-^Assaf of Kisrawan. Originally a Turkoman family 
settled there since 1306,^ the 'Assafs were among those who 

‘ See abovf, p. 35S. ^ Shidyaq, p|>. 250-1. 

^ See above, p. 287, ^ 

^ MuhiSLminad ahl^uhibhi, A’/iu/dsa/aZ-Qiir/t al-^de/t Askar 

(Cairo, 1284), vol. iii, p. 266 ; Shidyaq, p. 247. See above, p. 357. 

^ See below, p. 386. ^ See Wow, p. 387. » See above, p. 357. 
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sent delegates to do homage to Sultan SalmiA Jubayl was then 
added to the 'Assaf realm, which during the amirate of Mansur 
(1522-80) extended from near Beirut to ^ 4 rqah north of 
IVipoli. Ghazir was the seat of the ^Assaf administration, under 
which Kisrawan prospered as never l>efore. Shl'ites were 
attracted from BaMabakk and occupied Farayya and Harajil ; 
Sunnites from al-Biqa' settled in Sahil 'Alma and Faytrun ; 
Druzes from al-Matn spread into several hamlets and Maronites 
from the Tripoli region migrated to 'Aramun ^ and Kufur al- 
Futuh.^ With the death of Mansur’s successor, Muhammad 
(1590), another Lebane'se feudal family made its exit after a 
rule of two hundred and eighty-four years. 

The political heritage of the banu-'Assaf passed on to their 
rivals the banu-Sayfa (Sifa ?) of 'Akkiir. Of Kurdish ancestry, 
this family chose Tripoli for seat and pursued an intolerant 
policy toward foreign trade that, judging by consular reports, 
forced its migration to Alexandretta.-^ The history of the family 
begins with Yusuf ibn-Sayfa, who became more powerful than 
the Turkish pasha himself.^ Yusuf’s luxury and liberality 
attracted poets and gave his court the air of the Barmakid 
court under Harun al-Rashid.^ His realm extended to the 
vicinity of Antioch. In 1584 a convoy of Janissaries, carrying 
Egyptian and Palestinian taxes to Constantinople, was attacked 
at Jun 'Akkar and plundered. The naval victory of 1571 by 
the Italian and Spanish fleets, under an Austrian commander, 
over the Turks at Lepanto (Greece), had evidently rendered the 
sea route insecure for Ottoman transports. Enraged at the Jun 
incident, Sultan Murad III sent a punitive expedition under 
his Egyptian governor, Ibrahim Pasha, which devastated the 
'Akkar area. Thus the amirs of Lebanon found themselves at 
times in conflict, not only with their riv^als and neighbours, but 
with their suzerain. The struggle for power, on the local and 
national levels, consumed no small part of their time and energy. 
Yusuf’s men in 1590 ambushed and murdered Muhammad al- 
'Assaf between al-Batrun and al-Musaylihah. 'The victor, after 
the fashion of the day, married his victim’s wife, appropriated 

’ See above, p. 357 - * Not to l>e ronfusc<l with *Aramun of al-Gharb. 

3 See Duwayhi, pp. 152-3. 

* G. Berchet, RelaziQni (fei consoli veneii nella Stria (Turin, 1866), pp. 6l, 
74-6, 85, 125. 

s Berchet, p. 127 6 Muhibln, vol. iv, p. 503. 
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for himself the possessions of the entire family and destroyed 
their homes in Ghazir. There the ruins can still be seen. The 
power of the Maronitc Hubaysh family, feudatory of the 'Assafs, 
was meantime also destroyed.^ 

In the case of all these feudal families the head amir would 
normally parcel out the fief among subordinate muqaddams^ 
shaykhs or other amirs (sing. mu(]dt(i aji, muqdti ji). The 
Maronites had their own muqaddams, mainly in Bisharri, under 
the banu-Sayfa.^ One of the main duties of such muqaddams 
was to raise and transmit tribute through the feudal lord and 
the neighl)ouring pasha to the Ottoman government, whose 
main interest was in the tribute. Early in the eighteenth century, 
the Janbalats, today Druzes bearing the honorific hereditary 
title of shaykh, held abShilf; the abu-al-Lam's, once Druzes, 
now Maronites with the title of amir,^ held al-Matn ; the Tal- 
huqs, who entered Lebanon in the retinue of the Fatimids s and 
are now Druze shaykhs, held the upper Gharb,^ while the Aris- 
lans were over the lower Gharb and the Khazins over Kis- 
rawan.'^ 

Taking advantage of the Jun 'Akkar incident, and under Turkish 
pretext that certain perpetrators of the crime were either Druzes L^banon^^ 
or refugees in the Druze territory, the punitive expedition 
pushed south to al-Shuf of the Ma'ns. The Porte must have 
considered it high time to teach his audacious subjects a lesson. 

Ibrahim Pasha slaughtered some six hundred of the Druze 
delegation at 'Ayn Sawfar, disarmed the populace and proceeded 
to kill reportedly sixty thousand.® The amir of Jabal (mountain 
of) al-Duruz,^ as Southern Lebanon was then called, was 
Qurqumaz (Qurqumas), who had sworn eternal enmity against 
the Turks, whose pasha in Damascus had in iS44 treacherously 
killed his father. Qurqumaz took refuge in that well-nigh in¬ 
accessible cave near Jazzin called QaPat Nlha (Shaqif Tlrun),^® 
where he died in 1585, either of poison or deprivation. Son of 

* Duwayhi, pp. 181*2 ; Ilaydar, Ghurar, p. 620; Shidyaq, p. 350. 

* See above, p. 331. ^ Shidyaq, pp. 218, seq. 

See below, p. 390. 

Cf. Shidyaq, pp. 154-5 (these two jKige numbers, amonjj^ others, are ^iven to 
two other pages in the copy of tliis book used). 

Sec below, p. 390. ^ Consult Poliak, pp. 56-8. 

Duwayhi, pp. 178-9 ; Haydar, 6'^pp. 618-19; Shidyaq, pp. 251-2. 

This designation was later applied to the Hawran district, when occupied by 
refugee and emigrant Druzes from the Lebanon. Sec above, p. 296. 
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Fakhi-al 
Din 11, 
grand 
amir of 
I.ehanon 


a distinguished father, Fakhr-al-Dln I, Qurqumaz was the father 
of a more distinguished son, Fakhr-al-Din II, 

The twelve-year-old orphan was entrusted by his mother to 
a friend who secretly carried him for refuge to Ballunah, Kisra- 
wan, w'here he was brought up in a Christian family, that of al- 
Khazin. In 1590 the young man’s maternal uncle, Sayf-al-Din 
al-Tanukhi of "Abayh, entrusted to Fakhr the district of al- 
Shuf. Thereby the young amir entered upon the Druze heritage 
of his paternal and maternal ancestry with burning hatred in 
his heart toward the Turks and with kind disposition toward 
the Christians. Gradually a three-prong scheme took shape in 
his mind : building up a greater Lebanon, severing the last 
ties between it and Turkey and setting it well on the path of 

modernism” and progress. Henceforth this became the over¬ 
all ambition of his life. By intermarriage, bribery, intrigue, 
treaties and battles — the recognized media of the day — he 
came very near achieving full success. The man was incontest¬ 
ably the ablest and most fascinating figure in the history of Otto¬ 
man Lebanon, indeed, one of the most colourful in the entire 
empire. 

Before embarking on grandiose schemes he considered it 
prudent to fortify himself at home and start from a strong base. 
To this end he allied himself with the Sunnite Shihabs of Wadi 
al-Taym, the Shi'ite Harftxahes of Ba'labakk and al-Biqa^ and, 
by marriage, to the Druze Arislans of al-Gharb.^ The Maronite 
al-Khazins of Kisrawan were already his friends, indeed his 
benefactors ; their neighbours, the Druze abu-al-Lam's of al- 
Matn, readily entered the orbit of his influence. But the first 
powerful neighbour and potential enemy was Yusuf ibn-Sayfa, 
whose daughter Fakhr found it politic to marry. Yusuf had 
convinced the Porte of the complicity of Fakhr's father in the 
Jun 'Akkar affair and brought about his downfall. The Sayfas 
led the Yamanite party, whereas the Ma'ns led the Qaysite. 
From Sultan Ahmad I (1603-17) ^ Fakhr recovered the sanjaq 
oi^Sidon, formerly held by his father, and added Beirut, giving 
him easy access to the sea. Ahmad was a weak vacillating 
ruler who died at the age of twenty-eight after fourteen years 
of reign punctuated by defeat at the hands of Shah * Abbas I of 

* Bulus Qara’li, Fakhr-al-Dtn al-Mdni al-Thdni (Han§a, 1937), pp. 13-14; 
Ma'luf, pp. 60-2. * See above, p. 368. 
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Persia, unsuccessful battles with the Austrians and Hungarians, 
naval engagements with the Maltese and conflicts with rebel¬ 
lious pashas in Asia Minor and Syria. Among the last was 
'Ali Janbulad, Kurdish chief, who usurped the walayah of 
Aleppo. Fakhr had already entered into an alliance with the 
Aleppo usurper, whose tribesmen migrated to I^ebanon, where 
their descendants, known as Janbalats, still exercise leadership 
among the Druzes. Nor did Fakhr forget the Bedouin shaykhs 
of al-Biqa', Hawran and upper Palestine. While he lulled by 
presents and letters the suspicions of the Porte, he acquired 
one after the other of the districts of his neighbours, until, 
according to an Knglish traveller who visited Lebanon in t6io, 
the entire coast from the l^og River to Mount Carmel and the 
cities of Safad, Baniyas, Tiberias and Nazareth were incor¬ 
porated into his expanding domain.* Sandys - describes Fakhr 
as small of stature, but great in courage and achievements: 
about the age of forty ; subtill as a foxc, and not a little inclining 
to the Tyrant. He never commcnccth iuittell, nor executeth any 
notable designe without the consent of his mother, al-Sitt 
[lady] Nasibah.” 

The southward thrust brought under his command castles, 
such as Qal'at al-Shaqlf, which since Crusading days had 
dominated strategic sites and roads. These he set out to reno¬ 
vate and garrison. The addition of the fertile al-Biqa' consider¬ 
ably increased his revenue. Therewith he started to organize a 
trained disciplined army, with a core of professional soldiers, 
quasi-Janissary, to supplement the old irregulars of Druzes and 
Maronites, who had no chance against the Ottoman regulars. 
The core consisted of mercenaries, designated stikbdn,^ and 
numbering about 40,000. In all he could command a hCindred 
thousand men.'^ The Janissarit^s also had a sukban division. 
Fakhr had for agent and confidant al-Hajj KTwan ,5 a former 
slave and Janissary officer in the Syrian army and a past master 
in the art of double dealing and intrigue. 

* George Sandys, A Relation of a Jour?iey, 2nd ed. (t.ondon, 1621), pj). 2il’l2 ; 
Volney, vol. ii, p. 39. * P. 210. 

3 Also suqmdn, colloquially say man (Duwaylii, p. 190), Pers. for ^‘keeper of 
the hound'*. Muhibl)i, vol. iii, p. 267 ; (.PArvieux, vol. i, p. 438; Michel Chebli, 
Fakhreddine II Alaan^ prhice du Liban (Beirut, 1946), pp, 46-8 ; Tammens, vol. ii, 
pp. 74-5. ^ Muhibbi, p. 267. 

5 On him see Muhibbi, vol. iii, pp. 299-302. Shidyaq, p. 252, and Ma'luf, p. 39, 
erroneously make him Maronite. 
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Fakhr’s internal policy rested on three pillars of security, 
prosperity and non-sectarianism. The three were interde¬ 
pendent. For security purposes he established garrison stations, 
repaired or built old fortresses — such as those of Baniyas and 
Palmyra^—and towers — such as al-Kashshaf^ in Beirut — 
introduced crossroad patrols, used carrier pigeons, imported 
artillery from Europe — all of which, together with the mainten¬ 
ance of a huge standing army and the financing of a lobby at 
the imperial court and espionage at his rivals’ courts — neces¬ 
sitated heavy taxation. This was not forthcoming without in¬ 
creased prosperity. To this end he encouraged the agriculture 
of olive, mulberry and other trees, promoted flax and silk in¬ 
dustry and sought new avenues of foreign trade especially with 
Florence, Venice and France. From Florence cloth, coins and 
military equipment were imported. Of all the nations the 
Florentines were the most favoured one. In 1608 he signed 
with Ferdinand I, the Medici grand duke of Tuscany, whose 
capital was Florence, a treaty containing a secret military 
article directed against his Ottoman suzerain.^ Florentine ships 
frequented Lebanese ports and provided their silk, soap, wine, 
olive oil, beans (//^/), wheat and other cereals with a lucrative 
foreign market. Fakhr’s public works included bridging the 
four large coastal riv^ers — al-Kalb, Beirut, al-Awwali and al- 
Qasimlyah — building carav^anserais (^/tdns) for foreign mer¬ 
chants and offering them the capitulary privileges inaugurated 
by Sulaynian.'^ The French caravanserai (al-Khan al-Faransawi) 
in Sidon became in the nineteenth century residence for the 
French consul and Franciscan Fathers, and is currently a girls’ 
orphanage for Sisters of St. Joseph of the Apparition. Sidon, 
a degenerate grand-daughter of the ancient Phoenician mother, 
began to stir with a new life. Before Beirut it renewed com¬ 
mercial and financial relations with the West, impaired, if not 
suspended, since the Crusades. This was Sidon’s last period of 
glory, a period of short duration. The filling up in 1634 of its 

^ Known today as Qal'at ibn-Ma*n, this castle may have originated with 
Fakhr-al'Din. 

* The most spacious square in Beirut is still known as Sahat al-Burj (the tower’s 
square), renamed Saliat al-Shuhada* (martyr’s .square). 

3 For this and other treaties with the grand duke con.sult Paolo Carali [Bulus 
Qara’li], Fakhr ad'Din He la corte di Toscana^ vol. i (Rome, I936J, pp. 146 seq ,; 
vol. ii, pp. 159 seq, ^ Carali, vol. ii, pp. 58-9, 67. 
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northern harbour to prevent the landing of the hostile Turkish 
fleet and the driving out of its French merchants in 1791 by 
al-Jazzar of 'Akka killed its trade. The progress of Beirut, 
whose harbour was also blocked by Fakhr by material from the 
near-by tower,’' was retarded under al-Jazzar; later on it re¬ 
placed Sidon as the port of the mountain as well as of Damascus. 
Fakhr’s replanting of some of the pines in the ancient grove of 
Beirut made later generations wrongly ascribe the entire planta¬ 
tion to him. Volncy ^ and Churchillthought that Fakhr was 
the first to plant the grove ; Maundrell ^ and Lamartine ^ call 
it Fakhr-al-Dln’s forest. This grove, cited as early as the fourth 
Christian century by a Byzantine poet, covered twelve miles 
square in the days of al-Idrlsi ^ (d. 1166), provided the Crusaders 
with material for war engines ^ and their Moslem antagonists 
with timber for the fleet.^ 

Prosperity and security encouraged migration into the area 
from neighbouring states, such as the Janbalats from Aleppo. 
A liberal and tolerant policy attracted Maronites from North 
Lebanon to South Lebanon, hitherto exclusively Druze terri¬ 
tory. For the first time these two leading communities came 
into close contact, lived amicably together. For chief counsellor, 
the amir chose a member of the Maronite Khazin family, abu- 
Nadir ; ^ another Khazin commanded his infantry. By address¬ 
ing in writing the head of this family as ‘'dear brother”, the 
amTr raised its status to that of shaykhdom,’'^ The descendants 
are still designated shaykhs. At times some twenty thousand 
Maronites fought in Fakhr’s army. In 1611 he sent as his emis¬ 
sary to Cosmo II of Tuscany and Pope Paul V a Maronite 
bishop, Jurjus ibn-Marun of Ihdin, to negotiate an alliance 
against the Porte. 

At last the Porte heeded the repeated warnings of Hafiz 
Pasha of Damascus, provided him with a powerful host drawn 
from fifty sanjaqs, and a fleet of sixty galleys intent upon the 
destruction of the audacious amir of Lebanon, and putting an 

* D^Arvieux, vol. ii, p. 338; Ristelhueber, p. 129. ^ Vol. ii, p. 172. 

^ Colonel Churchill, Alount Lebanon: A Ten Years^ Residence^ 2nd ed. 
(London, 1853), vol. i, p. 121. P. 43. 

s De Lamartine, Voyage en Orient (Pari.s, 1859), vol. i, pp. 430, 454. 

^ Ed. Gildemeister, p. 17. 

7 See above, p, 286. ® See above, p. 333. 

® So called after his eldest son; his first name was Khazin. 

Ma'luf, p. 71. Carali, pp. 14-15; Qara'li, vol. ii, pp. 37-8. 
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end to his separatist and expansionist policy. This was the 
summer of 1613. The fleet blockaded the coast, while the army 
moved against the mountain. Prudence dictated non-resistance. 
Three French and Flemish ships which chanced to be at the 
port of Sidon carried the 
amir, with his favourite 
wife, his counsellor, 

Kiwan, and a retinue to 
Italy. The party landed 
at Leghorn (Livorno) 
fifty-three days later. 

His brother Yunus was 
left in command of the 
army and his son 'AH 
was entrusted with the 
amir ate. ^ The Ma'ni 
seat shifted from 
Ba'aqlln to neighl)our-. 
ing Da3^r al-Oamar. 

The biographer of 
Fakhr-al-Din, a judge 
from Safad who may 
have been prompted by 
him, devotes an interest¬ 
ing supplement to the 
five-3^ear sojourn in Italy 
and to the “wonders 
witnessed in the land of 
the Nazarenes”.^ 
horn, with its boats, 

Florence with its palaces, 
public sports and carni¬ 
vals, Pisa and its leaning 
tower, Messina and 
Palermo in Sicily, are sketchily described. Entertainments in 
which men and women joined in dancing, absence of camels 
from the streets, sheep with no fat tails, hospitals with 



Department of Antiquities^ Republic of Lebanon 

AL-AMlRAII KHA$KIYAH, 

WIFE OF FAKIIR-AL-DIN II 
She .shared her husband’s exile in Tuscany 


* Al^imad al-Khalidi (al-$afadi), Tarikh al-Amir Fakhr-al-Din^ ed. Asad 
Rustum and Fu’ad A. al-Bustani (Beirut, 1936), pp. 17-19. 

^ Khalidi, pp. 208-41. 
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non-paying patients, homes for foundlings, public fights with 
boars, museums, banks which pay interest and presses which 
print in “their tongue and the Arabic tongue’^ were among 
the striking impressions recorded. Outside of Palermo the 
party found a mosque still standing with its domes since 
Patimid days. In Naples, houses towered five to seven stories 

high. Here the amir im- _ 

provised a mosque and 
provided it with a muezzin 
to the discomfort of the local 
clergy. 

Cosmo II received his 
Lebanese friend in style, 
provided him with a palatial 
residence at the expense of 
the state, and dispatched 
a technical commission to 
survey the economic and 
military situation in Lebanon 
and report, but fell short of 
the expectation of his guest 
to organize, in collal)oration 
with Spain, France or the 
Vatican, an expeditionary 
force. Young Florentine 
engineers visited a number 

of castles in the mountain ..... ...... 

Department of Anitquitu's^ Rcpt4b/tt: oj Lebanon 

and alone: the coast. Com- .. .. 

menting on this episode, TUSCANY 

Fakhr-al-Din, in a letter to , 

. WniJe smoking his long pipe the amir 

hlS people, sagaciously ob- whittles al a piece of wood to make another 

served : “For a weak party 

to negotiate with a strong one is a variety of begging. I there¬ 
fore advise you to depend upon yourselves, above everything 
else, if you desire to achieve a secure independence with a 
respectable position among nations.”^ In another letter, when 
informed that his mother was apprehended by Turkish officials, 
Fakhr wrote : “ Having set before our eyes a goal toward which 

* Ams al-Nu§uli, Rasd^il al-Amir Fakhr-al-Din (Beirut, 1946), p. 16. The 
language of this correspondence sounds suspiciously modern. 
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we shall unswervingly move, the goal being the full independ¬ 
ence of our country and its sovereignty, we are resolved that no 
promise of reward or threat of persecution shall in the least 
affect us”.^ 

In response to an invitation from the duke of Messina, repre¬ 
senting the king of Spain, Fakhr moved to Sicily in 1615. 
According to his biographer, the amir had received from the 
“sultan of Spain” an offer of a realm comparable to that given 
him by the “sultan of the Moslems” on condition that he em¬ 
brace Christianity, to which Fakhr curtly replied: “We have 
come hither neither in quest of religion nor of domain but solely 
for protection”.- In the summer of that year he undertook, in 
a galley provided by this duke, a sneak trip to Lebanon, satisfied 
himself that the situation was well in hand, and returned via 
Malta, where he was accorded a roaring reception by its knights. 
The unusual presence of a Druze prince in Europe seeking co¬ 
operation against a common foe gave rise to the legend that the 
Druzes were descendants of a Crusading colony founded by a 
count de Dreux.*^ 

Changes in the grand vizirate of Constantinople and in the 
governorship of Damascus played in favour of the self-exiled 
amir. To the duke he offered as an excuse for wishing to return 
home the receipt of a pressing letter from his aged mother, 
imploring him “by the l>reasts which had suckled you, return 
and let her see your face before she dies”. His arrival on the 
Lebanese shore (1618) was a signal for great rejoicing. Friends 
and foes hastened to welcome the returning amir with offerings 
and presents. Yusuf Sayfa sent his son Hasan, who had 
married a daughter of Fakhr, with Arab steeds ; but Fakhr 
refused to accept them, remarking with a thinly veiled threat : 
“What we want is material for rebuilding the houses destroyed 
by you at Dayr al-Qamar !” Yusuf had not missed the oppor¬ 
tunity of his opponent’s absence to send his men to burn the 
Ma'ni capital. 

Fakhr-al-Din’s failure to return with an expeditionary force 
disappointed but did not discourage him. No sooner had he 
set foot again on his native soil than he began taking measures 

V Nu§uJi, p. g. * KhaJidi, p. 236. 

3 Abbe Mariti, Trazfels through Cyprus, Sjyrta, and Palestine (London, 1791), 
vol. ii, pp. 26-8; Volney, vol. ii, pp. 40-1 ; cf. Berchet, p. 90; Maundrell, p. 39. 
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not only to regain lost territories ljut to gain new ones. His 
programme of expansion and independence was resumed with 
such military skill and diplomatic astuteness that it achieved 
a measure of success which dwarfed the earlier results. His 
diminutive stature served as a butt of shafts of ridicule from 
rivals and enemies. “ If an egg dropped from his pocket to the 
ground”, the word went around, “it wouldn’t break.” More 
painful was a remark by Yusuf to his daughter-in-law : “Your 
father ! Why, I could put him in the same pocket with my 
keys.” Yerbal attacks in folk poetry were traded. Sang the 
Say fa l)ard : 

When the tall come, we stand proud with our sword. 

Strong on its bright gold chain, strong without a word. 

When th(‘ short come, we use neither counsel nor spells ; 

You are but the fn)gs croaking in corners of w^ells. 

Retorted Fakhr : 

W'e are small, l)ut foes should see us great and stand in awe : 

You are tlie poplar wood ; w'e are the w^ood's saw. 

By Tiba ^ and Zamzam and the Prophet I swear : 

7 'he stones of 'Akkar shall rebuild the homes of Dayr.- 

True to his word P'akhr moved promptly against the Sayfas, 
stormed Qal'at al-Hi.sn, demolished their palaces in 'Akkar and 
later in Tripoli and removed stones therefrom to his capital. In 
the Ma'ni building remains at Dayr al-Oamar and in the still 
standing mosque, stones conspicuous by their yellowish colour 
betray their distant origin. The way now lay open to North 
Syria. The way to Palestine and Transjordan w'as opened in 
1622, when the sultan bestowed on him Nabulus and ^Ajlun. 
Mustafa Pasha of Damascus refused to deliver the two sanjaqs 
and moved against him with 12,000 men, who were met at 
*Anjar in al-Biqa^ and cut to pieces by 4000 Lebanese. Mustafa 
himself was captured, but immediately released.^ In 1624 Murad 
IV, a twelve-year-old lad who had been enthroned the year 
before (the year in which both Baghdad and al-Mawsil were 
captured by the Persians) by the turbulent and continuously 
mutinying Janissaries and Spahis, considered it expedient to 

* Another name for the sacred well at Mecca, Zamzam. 

2 Ma*luf, p. 211 ; cf. Churchill, vol. ii, p. 370. 

3 QaraMi, p. 16; Ma'luf, pp. 232-3 ; Duwayhi, pp. 198-9. 
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recognize the fait accompli and acknowledge Fakhr as the lord 
of 'Arabistan, from Aleppo to Egypt, a title eclipsing that be¬ 
stowed upon his grandfather.* He, however, preferred the title 
‘"the amir of Mount Lebanon, Sidon and Galilee”. “Nothing 
left for him [Fakhr]”, declared a biographer,^ “hut to proclaim 
himself sultan.” 

As the undisputed master of that area, Fakhr was now free 
to pursue the third ambition of his life — modernizing I^ebanon 
and setting it on the path of progress. Relations with Tuscany 
were renewed, diplomatic agents exchanged, and architects, 
irrigation engineers and agricultural experts invited. Tuscanian 
missions introduced the Lebanese farmer to improved methods 
of tilling the soil, equipped him with more up-to-date imple¬ 
ments, brought along cattle to improve the local breed — an 
early Point Four programme.^ Fakhr’s interest embraced im¬ 
porting dogs, normally considered unclean by Moslems, to be 
used for hunting and protection.^ In return he sent Arab 
horses. Italian experts helped embellish and fortify Beirut, 
which now, in preference to Sidon, became his winter residence. 
In Beirut he built a sumptuous residence with a magnificent 
garden. Maundrell,^ who in 1696 visited the site on the north- 
cast part of the city, was greatly impressed by the beautiful 
fountain, the numerous courts, the stables, yards for horses, 
dens for lions — “not unworthy of the Quality of a Prince in 
Christendom” — and by the fruit trees and the garden where 
stood several pedestals for statues “from whence it may be 
infer’d, that this Emir was no very zealous Mahometan”. His 
unfinished palace in Sidon stood opposite the khan built for 
French merchants and was later bought by the Nuns of 
St. Joseph.^ Consular reports show that not only did he en¬ 
courage European merchants to settle and enjoy the capitulary 
privileges, but that he extended protection to them against 
pirates 7 

Of more enduring value was his permission for Catholic mis¬ 
sions, particularly of the Capuchin order, to settle in Sidon and 
spread into Beirut, Tripoli and such off-the-beaten-path villages 

* See above, p. 357. - Muhibbi, vol. i, ]>, 3S6. 

Sec l>elow, p. 504, n. 2. + ('arali, vol. ii, pp. 52-3. 

5 Pp. 39 - 4 n 

Atimad *j\rif al-Zayn, Tarikh Sayda (Beirut, 1913), piJ. 104-5. above, 

p. 376. ^ Berchet, p. 163. 
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as Ihdin, where Franciscan monks also resided.^ In Italy he 
had for a time as agent the celebrated Maronite scholar al- 
Haqili, through whom he deposited in a Florentine bank 
money to be ninety years later unsuccessfully claimed by his 
descendants through another Maronite scholar in Rome, al- 
Sam'ani.^ 

Fakhr’s sympathetic attitude toward Christians made some 
ascribe Christianity to him. ‘‘He was never knowne to pray,'’ 
claims Sandys,^ “nor ever scene in a Mosque.” D’Arvieux,^ 
French consul in several posts of the Levant, thought the amir 
had the religion of his people, “who had no religion”. Evi¬ 
dently Fakhr and other Ma'ns professed Islam before the Otto¬ 
man authorities and practised Druzism with their people. A 
document holds that in 1633 he was baptized by his Capuchin 
physician .5 A cross is said to have been found in his clothes at 
his execution.^ 

The increased annual revenue of his amirate, estimated at 
nine hundred thousand gold pieces, of which forty-three thou¬ 
sand went to the imperial treasury, enabled him to continue de¬ 
veloping the huge military machine he created. This mounting 
scale of armament, his negotiations with Europeans and his 
leaning toward Christians attracted once more the suspicions of 
the higher authorities. But by this time Murad IV was in a much 
stronger position, both from the national and international 
standpoints, than before and than Ahmad I and Mustafa I 
ever were. Orders were issued in 1633 to pashas in Syria and 
Egypt to march against the Lebanese reljel under Kuchuk 
Ahmad Pasha of Damascus. Meantime a twenty-two galley 
fleet under JaTar Pasha started operations against coastal ports 
and fortifications. Fakhr mustered 25,000 men, of whom 12,000 
(including 1000 Maronites and 2000 Druzes), commanded by 
his son *Ali, rushed to Safad and Baniyas, to prevent junction 
between troops from Aleppo, Damascus, Ghazzah and Cairo, 
estimated at 80,000, converging on the mountain.^ 'AH's initial 

‘ Antoine Rabbath, Documents inedits pour servir a rhistoire du christianisme 
en Orient, voL ii (Paris, 1910), pp. 464, 468. 473 seg.; Duwayhi, p. 203. 

2 See below, pp. 405 seq ,; Caraii, vol. i, pp. 402-3 ; vol. ii, pp. 315-18, 37S-88. 

3 P. 210. ♦ Vol. i, p. 367. 

* Caraii, vol. ii, pp. 340 seq ; see below, p. 408. 

^ Ma'luf, p. 275 ; cf. F. Wiistenfeld, F£u:hr ed^Din der Drusenfurst und seine 
Zeitgenossejt (Gottingen, 1886), pp. 167-8. 

’ Paul Rycaut, The History of the Turkish Mmpire (London, i68o), vol. i, p. 40, 
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victory cost him 7000 men, hut left him vulnerable. In a hattk^ 
at Wadi al-Tayrn his horse was mortally wounded, and he, 
exhausted, surrendered, but was forthright decapitated. The 
perfumed head of the gallant warrior, with his little finger on 
which he wore his seal, was sent to Constantinople. Fakhr's 
allies and subordinates — the Sayfas, Harfushes, Yamanites — 
deserted him, one after the other. He offered the pasha person¬ 
ally a hundred thousand zechins,' his second son Mansur as a 
hostage ; offer accepted, but cease-fire order not issued.^ Re¬ 
quests for aid from the Italian friends, repeated through his 
special envoy, Bishop Jurjus ibn-Marun, went unheeded.^ With 
the same fortress mentality previously portrayed by his father, 
Fakhr took refuge for months at QaFat Niha, whence he was 
forced to flee, when the enemy polluted its drinking water with 
the blood of slaughtered animals, to an almost inaccessible cave 
not far from the waterfalls of Jazzin. There he was at last 
(about February 10, 1635) discovered and taken captive with 
three of his sons to Constantinople. Chests of gold which, in 
the words of the British consul in Smyrna,'^ pleased the Grand 
Signior, coupled with an eloquence which had once served 
Fakhr-al-Dln I well,^ saved the grandson^s neck - rather 
spared it for a time. Pleaded he before the sultan : 

Verily I am a misunderstood man. No troops did I ever muster 
except by order of your vizirs and representatives ; no castles flid I 
build except for the defence of the realm ; and no men did I kill 
except those who rebelled against the Ottoman state. I captured the 
rebels’ fortresses only to deliver them to the Ottoman government. 
Moreover I insured the safety of the pilgrims’ road [to Mecca] against 
Bedouin aggression ; I delivered the taxes to the imperial treasury 
at the times they were due ; and I enforced the noble Islamic law 
[sAar/'a//] with strict adherence to its ordinances and regulations.^ 

The old rebel became a new favourite, arousing jealousy 
resulting in intrigues among those who feared that he would 
overtop and oust them. The grand mufti was prevailed upon 
to declare him an apostate from the Moslem faith. On April 
13, 1635, he was strangled in the square of a mosque by the hands 

' It. from Ar. sikkah, a die, stamp; an obsolete gold coin of Italy and Turkey 
of which different issues vary in value, approximating half a guinea. 

* Rycaut, vol. i, p. 41. ^ Carali, vol. ii, pp. 346 seq, 

♦ Rycaut, vol. i, p. 42. * See above, p. 357. 

^ Ma*luf, p. 273; cf. Shidyaq, p. 336. 
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of two mutes/ His three sons were also executed. A fourth son, 
Hasan, was killed and so was Yunus, with others. But the 
youngest son, Idusayn, escaped, was Oltoinanized and rose in 
the official hierarchy, becoming chamberlain and ambassador 
to India. 

Fakhr-al-Dln pointed out to the Lebanese their destiny. His 
life stands l)etwecn Lebanon past and Lel)anon present 

' Ryraul, vol. i, p. 42 ; cf. (airali, vol. ii, pp. 355-f>. 


L.H.-2 C 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE PRINCES C)E THE MOUNTAIN: THE: SHIHABS 


The removal of Fakhr-al-Din from the political scene ushered 
in a period of unrest and instability. Dormant feuds, the most 
widely spread of which was the Qaysi-Yamani,^ were reacti¬ 
vated; incapacitated feudal families, like the Sayfas in *Akkar 
and the Harfushes in Ba*labakk, were resuscitated. Kuchuk 
Ahmad’s choice for the amiratc of southern Lebanon fell upon 
*Ali ^Alam-al-Dln. A branch of the Tanukhs,^ the 'Alam-al- 
Dins, headed the Yamani faction, in opposition to their Qaysi 
kinsmen and their Ma'ni predecessors, and never ceased to 
intrigue and bid for power.^ *AIr, who had distinguished him¬ 
self by appropriating the possessions of the Ma'ns and tracking 
down their followers and sympathizers, followed a repressive 
partisan policy. Using in reverse a technique adopted by the 
first 'Al>basids at a banquet for the Umayyads,^ he had his men 
fall upon his hosts, the Tanukhs, at a dinner in their mansion at 
*Abayh and slaughter them. The rest of the family were pur¬ 
sued until exterminated.^ The opposition, nevertheless, con¬ 
tinued under the leadership of Mulhim,^ son of Yunus and 

* See above, p. 358. 

* Antuniyus abu-Khattar (al-* Aynturmi), “Mukhta.sar Ta’rikh Jabal Eubnan ”, 
al-Mashriq, vol. xlvi (1952), p, 333. A source of al-Shiclyaq, abu-Khattar was one 
of the earliest writers on the history of the Lebanese aristocratic families. 

3 Shidyaq, p. 114 (this page number is given to another page in copy used). 

^ See above, p. 267. 

* Shidyaq, pp. 114-15; cf. liaydar, Ghurar^ p. 719. 

^ Genealogical tree of the Ma*n family: 

1. E’akhr-al-DIn 1 (d. 1544) 

2. Qurqumaz (Qurqumas, 1544-85) 


3. E'akhr-al-Din II (1590-1635) Yunus 

I 

4. Mulliim (1635-57) 

I 

5. Ahmad (d. 1697) 
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nephew of Fakhr. For years Mulhim contested the control of 
the region and finally succeeded in regaining a precarious hold 
on a part under suspicious Ottoman supervision. At times 'Ali 
incurred the active hostility of the Porte by refusing to pay the 
expected taxes So bloody was the multi-cornered 

strife that al-Shidyaq ^ claims that al-Shuf, al-Gharb, al-Jurd 
and al-Matn were almost depopulated. The Ma"ni regime was 
continued under Mulhim^s son Ahmad, who in 1697 died child¬ 
less. Therewith the Ma'ns, two generations after the Tanukhs, 
became extinct in the male line. The disturbed conditions gave 
the pasha of Tripoli the opportunity to bestow in 1654 on the 
Shl'ite banu-Hamadah the feudality over Jubbat Bisharri, 
which they held oppressively until expelled by a national up¬ 
rising to the Hirmil in Ba'labakk about a century later.^ 

At a national assembly held in 1697 at al-Samqanlyah (near 
Ba'aqlln), the notables of Lebanon chose al-AmIr Bashir al- 
Shihabi of Rashayya for governor (Jtdkini). Bashir was the 
son of the sister of the last Ma'ni, Ahmad. The Ma^is died out, 
but home rule and the hereditary principle lived on. The de¬ 
cision was transmitted through the wali of Sidon to the Porte 
with the assurance that the usual taxes plus any arrears will be 
forthcoming.^ Sidon had been created a walayah to check 
Lebanon’s ambitions and keep count of its governors’ conduct.^ 
Beirut, at times under Damascus, was placed under Sidon, 
which was still a pasha seat in the sixties of the eighteenth century.^ 
Al-Jazzar shifted the seat to 'Akka. But the Porte, influenced 
by Husayn, son of Fakhr-al-Din, insisted that Haydar al- 
Shihabi of Hasbayya, son of Ahmad’s daughter, had the prior 
claim. Haydar was then twelve years old and Bashir was de¬ 
clared regent, a position he held until he died in 1707, sus¬ 
piciously poisoned by his charge’s agents. The two amirs took 
their seat at Dayr al-Qamar, the former Ma'ni capital. There 
the Shihabs ruled for almost a century and a half (1697-1841), 
in the course of which they kept their hold on the mountain, 

* Ar. colloquial from al-mdl al-amtrt, money due the government. 

^ P. 115. 3 Abu-Khaftar in al-A/ashriq^ vol. xlvii (1953), PP- 37 

On the origin of this noble family see above, p. 371. 

s I.laydar A. al-Shihabi, Lubndn fi *Ahd al~Umard* al-Shihdbtytn^ ed. Asad 
Rustum and Fu’ad A. al-Bustani (Beirut, 1933), pp. 3-4; Shidyaq, pp. 358-9; 
Lammens, vol. ii, pp. 93-4. ** See above, p. 359. 

’ Fr. Charles-Roux, Les ^chelles de Syrie et de Palestine (Paris, 1928), p. 87. 
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preserved its unity and reasserted or regained their control of 
the neighbouring plains —maritime and inland - by exploiting 
the jealousy and cupidity of Ottoman walis in Sidon and Tripoli; 
taking advantage of the enfeebled condition of the central 
government at Constantinople, playing one chief or one party 
among their own people against the other and maintaining a 



U\ //. Hartleit the Holy .-'Islt/ Alinor 7»o/. i 

facin^yp. 59 


DAVR AL-QAMAR, CAPITAL OF LEBANON UNDER THE AMlRS 

The town’s l aid liouses, slidin^^ down the rugged declivity, seem ns if held 
together by each other’s roofs. Across the ravine, on the right, rises the majestic 
palace built in Bayt al-Din by al-Amir Bashir al-Shihal i II (1788-1840). Women 
in the foreground wear on top of the head a singular foot-high, horn-like silver 
ornament {iantur), carved with figures and characters and adorned w’itli false 
jewellery. It .serves to heighten the stature and provide support for a thin cloak 
that hangs gracefully down on each .side of the face (cf. Ps. 75 ; 4, 5) 


certain balance between Maronites and Druzes. That they 
succeeded is indicated by the measure of autonomy enjoyed by 
greater Lebanon, Bashir deviated from his predecessors* policy, 
in seeking and establishing friendly relations with the walis of 
Sidon. Neither he nor any of his successors professed Druzism, 
although privately they may have assured their people that in 
professing Islam they were simply practising taqlyah (dissimula¬ 
tion), a recognized ethical principle among ShT^ite groups. 
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New Haydar’s amirate (1707-32) was signalized by the virtual 

of feudar destruction (1711) of the Yamani faction at 'Ayn Darah. On 
aristocracy this battlefield the 'Alam-al-Dlns, Yamani standard-bearers, 
were wiped out of existence together with some of their intimate 
supporters. Those members of the defeated faction who took 
refuge in HawTan laid there the basis of a powerful Druze com¬ 
munity A new alignment in Lebanese feudal holdings ensued. 
For the valour displayed in this decisive battle the abu-al-Lam's, 
hitherto muqaddams, were elevated to the amirate rank, opening 
the way for intermarriage with the Shihabs.^ They were in¬ 
stalled as feudatories {fnuqdta ajis) over al-Matn. The Jan- 
balats were made shaykhs and established in al-Shuf; the 
Khtlzins were confirmed in Kisrawan. As for the pro-Yamani 
Arislans,^ largest owners of the extensive olive grove of al- 
Shuwayfat, they were stripped of their fief in al-Gharb and it 
was given to the Talhuqs of 'Aytat. Therewith the Talhuqs 
were promoted to the shaykhdom rank. Another Druze family 
that began then to figure was the 'Abd-al-Maliks, made shaykhs 
by al-AmIr Haydar and given al-Jurd.^ The Arislans, Jan- 
balats, Talhuqs and 'Abd-al-Maliks are still outstanding in 
Druze aristocracy. The Janbalats gave their name to a new 
faction which was opposed by another new one, the Yazbaki. 
Yazbak was the chief of the banu-'Imad.^ Originally from al- 
'Imadlyah, near al-Mawsil, the 'Imads embraced Druzism in 
Lebanon and achieved prominence on the battlefield of 'Ayn 
Darah .5 With the Yazbaki 'Imads went the Talhuqs and 'Abd- 
al-Maliks. Gradually the bi-partisan spirit spread beyond the 
Druzes and split the Moslems and Christians too. Traces of it 
lingered till the first decades of the twentieth century. 

Greater The Shihabs remained secure at the pinnacle of a recon- 

re-es^mb*^ structed feudal pyramid. They continued to give unity and 
lished cohesion and to advance in influence and power, depending 

upon their feudatories to supply them with armed men and to 
collect the local taxes {mtri). Amirs, muqaddams, shaykhs 

* Shidyaq, pp. 364*5- 

^ Originally of the Tahukh, like the *Alam-al-Dms; see above, p. 373. 

3 Shidyaq, pp. 365*6. 

* For a different interpretation of the origin of the Yazbakis see Chebli, p. 24; 
cf. Ma'luf, pp. 18-20. 

3 See Shidyaq, pp. 162*4 (these page numbers are given to other page.s in the 
copy used). 
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and other notables participated in decisions relating to peace 
and war and other momentous problems affecting national 
interest. As in the case of their predecessors — the Ma'ns —, 
the Shihabs farmed out taxes to their subordinates and delivered 
the collected totals to the pasha of Tripoli for North Lebanon, 
to the pasha of Sidon for al-Shuf and to the pasha of Damascus 
for al-Biqa^ and such places in Palestine as Nabulus and Safad 
whenever held.^ 

Haydar’s son Mulhim (1732—54) succeeded in recovering 
al-Biqa*, which inaugurated the expansionist policy by adding 
Jabal 'Amil (east of Tyre), still peopled by Matawilah. The 
occasion was an invitation from SaM-al-Din al-^Azm,^ wali of 
Sidon, to help him enforce payment of taxes on the part of the 
'Amilites. Tyre and Safad to the south had [)een reclaimed by 
Bashir when he chose for agent a Bedouin chief, 'LJmar al- 
Zaydani, father of Zahir.'^ In 1748 Mulhim succeeded in re¬ 
covering al-Biqa', which, besides enhancing the national revenue, 
afforded the mountain further security. The restoration followed 
a victory at Barr Ilyas over the troops of As'ad Pasha al-Azm 
of Damascus, brother of Sa'd-al-Dm.^ The sumptuous palace 
of As'ad, one of the best known walis of Damascus under the 
Ottomans, still stands as the most beautiful Arab monument of 
the century. The support given the Damascus army at Barr 
Ilyas by the Harfush lord of Ba'labakk provided the amir of 
Lebanon with the pretext to move against him, depose him, 
install his brother and bring the region within his own sphere 
of influence. Different technique regained Beirut (i74g). Un¬ 
able to quell riots organized by Shahin Talhuq at the instigation 
of Mulhim, the Turkish governor of the city called upon the 
wali of Damascus for aid, upon which the wali offered Beirut 
to the amir.5 The city was held by the Shihabs until the rise of 
al-Jazzar. Lebanon held the advantage over its neighbours in 
keeping its entire man-power on a permanent military footing. It 
was universal military service minus the training. This, coupled 
with the hardihood, courage and love of independence char¬ 
acteristic of sturdy mountaineers, rendered the Lebanese fighting 

* 'Abd-al‘Karim, p. 142 ; Kurd-'Ali, vol. ii, pp. 234-5. 

* Members of this prominent Damascene family, still flourishing, were entrusted 

with the governorship of Damascus, Sidon and Hamfih ; Kurd-*Ali, vol. ii, pp. 
289-91 ; Shidyaq, pp. 369-70. ^ below, p. 394. 

* Idaydar, Lubndn, pp. 37-40. s Shidyaq, p. 373. 
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potential incomparable in the area That the Shihabs pursued 
the Mains’ policy of encouraging and protecting Europeans 
may be illustrated by the severe measures taken by Mulhim 
against two Beiruti Moslems who, taking advantage of a corsair 
assault on the city, pillaged the Latin monastery ; he executed 
both.^ 

In 1754 Mulhim abdicated in favour of a life of religious 
contemplation and Islamic study at Beirut. His sons, however, 
embraced Christianity, and w’ere immediately followed by their 



From 14 \ H, Barllrtt ** Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor vol, ii {^London, 1836) 

BEIRUT AND MT. §ANNlN 


abu-al-Lam' relatives. Mulhim’s two brothers, Mansur leaning 
toward the Janabalats, and Ahmad favouring the Yazbakis, 
contested the amirate. Ahmad was the father of the historian 
Haydar, repeatedly cited in this chapter. 

Haydar was a devout Christian ; he and his wife left their 
entire estate at Shimlan as waqf to the Maronite convent 
(erected in 1828) ^ around which the present village is nucleated. 
His library is now at neighbouring Dayr al-Shlr. An Italian 

* Haydar, Lubndfiy pp. 47-8. 

^ Irunimus Khayrallah, Tarikh Alujaz H-al-JRahbdniyah al-Anfuntyah al- 
Aldruntyah (Juniyah, 1940), p. 32. 
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abbot who visited Lebanon during Mansur’s amirate considered 
the Druzes independent of the grand signior in Constantinople, 
yet they paid him a small tribute — “the only shadow of 
authority that the Porte still retains over these people, jealous of 
their independence”.^ Beirut was the capital of the country of 
the IDruzes in winter and Dayr al-Qamar in summer. Though 
held by many Ma^n and Shihab amirs, Beirut was avoided as a 
residence because of its exposure to piratical and hostile attacks. 

The period of civil disturbance lasted until Yusuf, son of 
Mulhim, attained majority and succeeded to the amirate.^ 
Yusuf’s guardian was a Maronite from Rashmayya, Sa*d al- 
Khuri,'^ whose family gave the Republic of Lebanon two of its 
presidents. Yusuf raised the Khuri family to the shaykhdom 
rank. At a national assembly held at abBanlk in 1770 Mansur 
announced his determination to abdicate in favour of his nephew 
Yusuf, who was therewith proclaimed governor.^ The Porte 
was notified through the wali of Damascus. Yusuf (1770—88), 
may be considered the first Christian amir, with undisputed 
authority over the entire range from Tripoli to Sidon.s Sa'd 
was his secretary of finance. Volncy,^ whose “eight months’ 

* Mariti. vol. ii, p. 31. ^ Haydar, Ghurar^ |j. 807 ; Shidyaq, pp. 367-S. 

Haydar, Ghurar, p. 783 ; Shidyaq, p. 377 ; VoJney, vol. ii, pp. 46-7. 

^ Haydar, Ghurar, p. 807 ; Shidyaq, pp. 386-7. 

Genealoq^ical tree of the Shihabs : 

Man.silr (d. ca, 1597) 


Husa3’'n of Rashayya 

1 

*AIi of Hasbayya 

1 

I. Bashir I (1697-1707) 

2. Haydar (1707-32) 

1 

1 . 1 

3. Mulbirn 4. Mansur 

{1732-54) (abdicated i77e) 

Ahmad (contested ^Umar 

amirate* with Mansur) 

1 

1 1 

t 

Haydar (historian, Qasim 

d. 1835) 

1 1 

5. Yusuf Qasini 

(1770-88) 

i 

6. Bashir II 
(1788-1840) 

7. Bashir III 
(1840-2) 

s Churchill, vol. iii, p. 109. 

^ Vol. i, p. viii. 
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Zahir al- 
*Umar 


residence [1784] among the Druzes in an Arabian convent 
rendered Arabic familiar”, was impressed by the density of the 
population of Lebanon, “comparable to the population of our 
best provinces” ; by the number of men able to bear arms, forty 
thousand ; and by the measure of freedom and security enjoyed, 
which make a number of Christian families “daily” desert from 
the Turkish provinces to the mountain, where “a ray of liberty 
glimmers” and where they are received with open arms by 
Maronites and Druzes alike.* 

Here, unlike any other Turkish country, everyone enjoys full 
security for his property and life. The peasant is not richer than in 
other countries ; but he lives in tranquillity. He fears not, as I have 
often heard him say, that the military officer \dgha\ the di.strict 
governor \ga im-maqdfn\ or the pasha should send their soldiers to 
pillage his house, cari*}'^ off his family or give him the bastinado. Such 
oppressions are unknown in the mountain.^ 

By now two other leaders were on the scene to share the 
limelight with the Shihabi amirs : Zahir al [Al]-'Umar of Safad 
and Ahmad al-Jazzar of *Akka. With their rise Palestine begins 
to compete with Lebanon for a front place in the historical 
parade. Syria remains in the background. 

Son of a Bedouin shaykh,^ young Zahir entered the political 
arena about 1737 and gradually added Tiberias, Upper Galilee, 
Nabulus and Nazareth to his Safad domain. The addition of 
‘Akka in 1750 brought him dangerously close to Lebanon. 
The city, partly in ruins since the Crusades, was fortified by the 
usurper and chosen for residence. Its harbour had been filled 
up with the debris of ancient houses by Fakhr-al-Dln.'* The 
city entered upon a short period of glory and prosperity. A 
benevolent dictator, ?ahir stamped out lawlessness, encouraged 
agriculture and treated the Christians with tolerance. His 
court consisted mainly of Greek Catholics. “Even a woman”, 
boasts his biographer,^ “could travel around carrying gold in 
her hand without fear of molestation by anyone.” A woman 
committing adultery would forfeit her life on a gibbet; whilst 

* Voincy, vol. ii, pp. 66-7. * Volney, vol. ii, p. 67. 

3 «;ee above, p. 391 ; Ilaydar, Ghurar^ pp. 800 seq. 

♦ Mariti, vol. ii, p. 88. Cf. above, pp. 376-7. 

5 Mikha*fl N. al-J^abbagh (aI-*Akkawi), Tdrtkh al-Shaykh gdhir al* Umar 
al-Zdyddni^ cd. Qustantin al-Basha (Idarisa), p. 50. 
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her accomplice would be enclosed in a sack and thrown into the 
sea. Mariti found tobacco thriving on the hills around Tyre 
and mulberry trees newly planted, but no use was being made 
of those mollusks which produced the purple dye.* Zahir 
faithfully met his financial obligations to the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment, to whom it made no great difference whether the agent was 
'furk or Arab. It averagcxl five piastres per person annually.^ 

This was a time in which the sultan was embroiled in a bitter 
struggle with Russia under Catherine II. Turkish prestige 
throughout was at a low ebb. Around 1768 the sultan acceded 
to Zahir's solicitation for a permanent investiture of his govern¬ 
ment for himself and his successors with the title ‘'shaykh of 
'Akka, prince of princes, lord of Nazareth, Tiberias and Safad 
and prince and lord of all Galilee”.*^ In Egypt a Mamluk,^Ali 
Bey, aiming at resuscitating the pre-Ottoman regime, sent his 
slave-agent, abu-al-Dhahab,^ to seize Damascus and other 
Syrian towns (1771). Zahir found in W.\i a natural ally. While 
a co-operating Russian fleet bombarded Sidon, the city was 
occupied by Zahir (1772). The same fleet bombarded and 
plundered Beirut. Yusuf al-Shihabi allied himself this time 
with the wall of Damascus against the new upstart. A squadron 
was rushed from Constantinople. Land and sea operations 
against Sidon wrested it (1775) from Zahir^s hands. He was 
blockaded in his strongly fortified capital. Turkish bullets 
proved ineffective against 'Akka’s walls, but Turkish gold had 
its effect upon the garrison, resulting in Zahir’s murder. His 
head was dispatched to Constantinople to decorate the wall 
around its serai.^ In the Syrian army which had defended 
Beirut and Sidon against Zahir and the Russians was one 
Ahmad al-Jazzar ; before his adventures those of Zahir pale. 

A Christian Bosnian by birth, the sixteen-year-old Ahmad, Ai-jazzar 
subsequent to an attempt to violate his sister-in-law, fled to 
Constantinople, sold himself to a Jewish slave-dealer and landed 
in the possession of *Ali Bey at Cairo. As an executioner for his 

* Mariti, vol. ii, pp. 103, 211, 213. * Mariti, vol. ii, p. 102. 

3 Mariti, vol. ii, p. 100; Churchill, vol. iii, pp. 119-20. 

* “Father of gold”, so nicknamed because the gifts he bestowed were always 
gold pieces; Jabarti, ^Ajaib al-Athar fi al~Tardjim w-al-Akhbdr (Cairo, 1297), 
vol. i, p. 417. 

s Tur. sardy, palace, from Pers. serdy, building, inn; technically sultan\s 
palace, government office building. 
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master, he acquitted himself with such dexterity and cold- 
l)ioodedness that he acquired the surname (the butcher), 

a surname in which he ever thereafter took pride and success¬ 
fully tried to live vip to. From Cairo he went to Damascus, 
joined the Syrian army and for his military service against 
Zahir was rewarded with the governorship of Sidon. For a 



Front F. IF Spilsbury, Picturesque Scenery in the Holy Land anti Syria " {London^ 1803) 

AHMAD PASHA AL-JAZZAR OF ACRE CONDEMNING 
A CRIMINAL 

short time he held Beirut, refusing to acknowledge Yusuf's 
authority. The city then had a population of about six thousand.* 
Having stripped Lebanon of its maritime provinces and 
entered upon Zahir's legacy, al-Jazzar established himself in 
*Akka, which he fortified by forced labour. He built a small 
fleet and organized an infantry corps of about a thousand 
Maghribis and a cavalry corps of eight hundred Bosnians and 
Albanians. He personally monopolized enough of the trade of 
his realm to enable him to defray the military expenses and live 

* Haydar, Ghurar^ pp. 811-12, 827; Volney, vol. ii, p. 170. 
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in luxury.^ The magnificent rnosquc he erected in his capital 
and in which he was buried is still standing. His authority 
extended beyond the Lebanese littoral and Palestine. In 1780 
the sultan bestowed on him by a firman the walayah of Damascus. 
¥or about a quarter of a century thereafter this cut-throat ruled 
as virtual viceroy of Syria and arbiter of Lebanese affairs. No 
major setback marred his career, ended in 1804 by natural 
death, a rather unique record in the annals of the period. The 
name of this usurper dictator has lived in local annals as a syno¬ 
nym of unscrupulousness and sadistic cruelty. A native 
chronicler ^ reports that on a mere suspicion of infidelity he 
personally dumped all thirty-seven of his harem, dragged one 
after the other by his eunuchs, onto a burning pyre. In Lebanon 
he pitted one party against the other, patronized the Janbalats 
and, following a battle in Qabb Ilyas in 1788 in which Yusuf 
was routed, requested the people to elect BashTr al-Shihabi as 
governor .3 Yusuf, old and feeble, tied a kerchief round his 
neck — emblem of submission — and threw himself at the 
mercy of al-Jazzar, who hanged him in the prison of Acre. 

The high-water m.ark in al-Jazzar’s career w^as attained in 
1799, when he checked the victorious advance of Napoleon 
Bonaparte which had begun the year before in Egypt. With 
the collaboration of the British fleet under Sir Sidney Smith, 
the lord of Acre successfully defended his city from March 21 
to May 20. The PTench army, already decimated by plague and 
privation, was forced to retreat, leaving behind the city which 
the army’s general considered the key to Constantinople and 
India, and consequently the one that smod between him and 
world conquest.** 

* Munajjid, p. 85. 

Mikha’il Mushaqah, Mas/tkad al-Aydn St-/fa 7 c/dc/M Suriyci ^>a-Luhftdn, ed. 
Mulhim K. *Abduh and Andarawus II. Shakhashlri (Cairo, 190S), p. 54. 

3 For his pedigree see above, p. 393, n. 4. 

Consult Haydar, Gkurar, -pxi. 856 scq.; Mushaqah, 46 ; Shidyaq, pp. 419-20, 
427 ; Churchill, vol. iii, pp. 170 seq, 

s I^douard Lockroy, Ahmed le Boucher, 4th ed. (Paris, 1888), p. viii; Mont¬ 
gomery B. Gibbs, Military Career of Napoleon the Great (New York, 1909), p. 128. 
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In ancient times the pilgrim was the main type of European 
with whom the Lebanese were acquainted ; in medieval times, 
the Crusader; in modern times, the missionary and trader, 
with the tourist trailing behind. The tourist is important to us 
because of his travel books, a rich source of information. Under 
the Ma^ns and the Shihabs, Capuchins and Jesuits became 
firmly established in the land. The personnel of both categories 
— missionary and merchant — were recruited largely from 
French nationals, thus serving wittingly or unwittingly to im¬ 
plement the foreign policy initiated by Louis XIV (1643-1715), 
and pursued by his successors of promoting French trade and 
protecting Catholicism. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Franco-Lebanese cultural and economic relations, 
interrupted in the post-Crusading period, were briskly resumed. 

French trade had an early and advantageous start, thanks 
to the capitulations of 1535, renewed in 1569.^ English trade 
followed and oifered only limited competition. For a time French 
and Venetian ships sailed under the protection of the French 
flag. In 1697 Louis XIV instructed his ambassador in Con¬ 
stantinople and consuls in Syria and Lebanon to use their good 
offices in behalf of the Maronite *'nation’\ numbering some 
70,000, and the rest of the Catholics in the Orient, and reported 
the action to the “head of the Maronite religionThis was a 
reaffirmation of a statement issued earlier in which Lebanese 
students wishing to come to the “land of the Christians** were 
promised reduced sea-fares commensurate with their financial 
ability.^ Forty years later (1737), Louis XV renewed the state¬ 
ment according the Maronites protection and asked his consuls 

* Sec above, p. 363. 

2 For the text consult de La Roque, vol. ii, pp. 246-7 ; de Testa, vol. iv, p. 141. 

3 Text in Ristelhueber, pp. 117-18; de Testa, vol. iii, pp. 140-1. Arabic 
translation in Duwayhi, pp. 220-1. 
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‘‘to favour with their care and good offices” the Maronite patri¬ 
arch and “all members of his nation”.* 

In i6l6 Sidon became for the first time the scat of a French 
consulate with jurisdiction over Beirut, Tyre, ‘Akka, Hayfa 
and Jaffa. Fakhr-al-Din offered the consulate, as well as the 
French merchants and the missionaries, the use of the khan he 
built.^ As a depot for Lebanon and a port for Damascus, this 
city received between 1685 fewer than a hundred 

and seventy-five French residents in succession. Some twenty 
vessels from Marseilles visited it annually.^ It came close to un¬ 
seating Aleppo from its firm place in the entire Syrian market. 
Beirut, twice the size of Sidon in 1660, had only four or five 
French merchants.^ An Italian envoy of the pope who landed 
in Tripoli in 1596 found this port fortified with five towers 
ranged on the shore, and reported only few Italian merchants 
as residents. The country around the cedars abounded in 
wheat, excellent wines, cotton, silk, honey, wax, wood and grapes 
“as large as prunesA century later Maundrell ^ found in 
Tripoli, whose harbour suffered from a submerged reef, only 
one British merchant and a British consul. By the end of the 
seventeenth century this city, till then the residence of a deputy 
consul for Aleppo, forged ahead as another active Lebanese 
port. It served Hims and Hamah as well as North Lebanon. 
Piracy, an honoured occupation since pre-Roman days, attained 
among Europeans in the late seventeenth century unprecedented 
proportions. It was promoted by semi-respectable merchants 
who viewed sea looting in the same light in which Bedouins 
viewed raids. Lebanese maritime trade suffered mostly from 
Maltese corsairs at this time. 

High on the list of the industrial and agricultural exports 
stood silk, oil, soap, raisins, wool and cotton goods. Among 
other products of neighbouring lands rice and coffee were ex¬ 
ported from Sidon. Lebanese silk was prized highly. That of 
Tripoli, being white, was especially desired for embroidery 
with gold and silver ; the Shuf silk was somewhat coarse and 
used for velvet; that of Beirut was in demand for taffeta and 
tapestry. French merchants bought annually of this Lebanese 

' Text in de Testa, vol. iii, pp. 141-2. Ristelhueber, p. 255. 

* See above, p. 376. ^ Ristelhueber, pp. 96, 129. 

D’Arvieux, vol. ii, pp. 338, 344. 

5 Dandini, pp. 25, 42-3. ** P. 25. 
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comniodity what was worth about 400,000 ecus (five-franc 
pieces) ; Sidon’s total tradt* ranged from a million to two 
million livres (francs) per yeard In exchange, wooIKmi and 
cotton goods wtTe received from France, paper, iron and copper 
from England, tools and coined money from both. French and 
English gold pounds found their way into the Turkish market 
and remained current till the first World War. The Turkish 
coinage itself was largely patterned after European models, as 
its designation indicates. The gold monetary unit was the lira 
(Jirah, Italian from Latin librd)^ pound, originally a money of 
account in Venice. The silver coinage real {riyaV) got its name 
from the French royal d'or, current in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The minor silv^er coin ghursh, qirsh^ translated by 
piastre in European langUciges, borrowed its name from German 
groshen (from Latin grossus^ thick), a coin used in Germany 
and east of it.^ The word appeared first in a late fourteenth- 
century document, but the final step of striking it in Turkish 
mints was not taken till three centuries later. The value of the 
ghursh w^as forty paras.^ Thirty paras made a zolotah {zalatah),^ 
originally a denomination of the Dutch florin marketed in 
Turkey in the seventeenth century. 

In 1655 Nadir al-Khazin, surnamed abu-Nawfal after his 
eldest son, was appointed deputy French consul in Beirut, still 
a subsidiary of Sidon, Abu-Nawfal, son of abu-Nadir,^ was 
then feudatory over Kisraw^an for al-Arnir Mulhim al-Ma^ni 
and guardian for his son AhmadAs lord of Kisrawan he had 
protected French missions and on their recommendation re¬ 
ceived his consular appointment, undoubtedly approved by 
Mulhim. Two years later Louis XIV bestowed on his Lebanese 
consul not only French citizenship, but also the rights and 
privileges of a French nobleman. In 1662 he was promoted to 
full consulate, the first of its kind in Beirut. Thirteen years 
later he added to his title that of vice-consul of Venice. In 
official documents he was addressed Nader Kasen Prince 

* D’Arvieux, vol. ii, p. 345 ; Ristelhueber, p. 96. 

2 Consult art. “Ghrush”, The Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

3 Hut. par ah, from pdrah, a piece. 

^ From It. isolotti, Fr. isolo/le, probably derived from Yc.scl (Ijssel), name of a 
river in Holland on which were situated the first mint.s; cf. AUjert R. Frey, A 
Dictionary of Numismatic Names (New York, 1917), p. 251. 

5 See above, p. 377, * Shidyaq, pp. 89 - 7 . 
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des Maronites, C hevalicr Roniaind Comte! Palatin, Consciller 
du Roy, Consul pour Sa Majeste 'Tros-ChrcMienne cn la Ville 
dc Barut et scs dej^endanrcsAbu-Nawfal was succeeded 
(1679) by his son abu-Qansaw (Fayyad), thus making the con¬ 
sulate hereditary.^ Six years after the death of abu-Qansaw in 
1691 his son Husn was appointed consul, and after his death 
(1706) his twenty-year-old son Nawfal held the office until 
1758. During the last part of his tenure, however, he was 
honorary consul, since the Porte had refused to recognize a 
subject as a foreign agent. In 1916 two Khazin brothers — 
FllTb, dragoman of the F'rench consulate in the same city, and 
Farid, a newspaper man, were hanged by Jamal Pasha for com¬ 
plicity with other nationalists against the Ottoman regime. 

In 1787 LvOuis XVI appointed Ghandur, son of Sa'd al- 
Khuri,*^ as consul in Beirut. Ghandur was a secretary of al- 
Amir Yusuf Shihab. Under Khazin patronage the Capuchins, 
established in Beirut since 1626, and the Jesuits, who had been 
in the land since 1652,^ spread their work rapidly. Tripoli re¬ 
ceived Franciscans and Bisharri Carmelites. The work of these 
Catholic missionaries was the opening wedge in cracking the 
hard shell of traditional conservative thinking. 

In 1656 a Jesuit father suffered wreck in a boat near Juniyah, 
was taken for a corsair and brought before abu-Nawfal al- 
Khazin. Feudal lord of Kisrawan, abu-Nawfal bestowed on the 
Jesuits a large piece of land at 'Ayn Turah, where they built a 
home and a church.^ In i 734 a Maronite priest who had studied 
at Rome, Butrus Mubarak of Ghusta, placed a high school 
which he had founded and endowed at 'Ayn Turah under 
Jesuit administration, he himself having joined the Company of 
Jesus. Ten years after the suppression of the order (i 773 ) the 
college was put under Lazarist direction. Early Jesuit mission¬ 
aries dressed like Maronite priests, which made it easier for 
them to move freely and practise their ministry. In I7^9 
another high school was developed from an earlier monastery 
at 'Ayn Waraqah ^ founded by another graduate of Rome. 

* This last title was bestowed by the Vatican. 

* D’Arvieux, vol. ii, p. 366. For more on him consult Duwayhi, pp. 222 
233-4 ; Ristelhueber, pp. 132 s^y.; Charles-Roux, P.chelles^ p. 62. 

3 The text of the letter, translated, has been preserved in Duwayhi, pp. 255-6. 

^ See above, p. 393. Rabbath, vol. i, pp. 30 seq.; see above, pp, 3?<2-3. 

^ Ristelhueber, p. 84. See below, j). 417. 

L.H.—2D 
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These two schools may be considered the first modern Eluropean- 
style institutions. In turn they served as models for later schools 
in (jhazir, Zagharta and other places. In them were trained 
some of the most learned Maronites, l)oth clergy and lay, in the 
nineteenth century. 

Of all the communities of the Near East the Maronite was 
the first in modern times to establish vital first-hand contacts 
with the West. The contacts were not only commercial and 
diplomatic but cultural too, and of enduring character. Rome 
served as a focal point in the cultural relations. 

No sooner had the missionary schools been started in 
Lebanon than they began to select bright students for further 
study at the Oriental College in Rome.* 'Vhe movement was 
given impetus by the report of two Jesuit envoys of the Vatican 
who landed in Tripoli in 1578, returned with two Maronite 
lads (one from Cyprus) and recommended that a special centre 
for such students be instituted in Rome, and that a press for 
Arabic and Syriac be set up in Lebanon. In i 584 Gregory XIII 
consecrated the dedication of a Maronite College (Collegium 
Maronitarum), in reality a seminary, in his capital wdth an 
enrolment of twenty students.*^ This was an event of historical 
significance. From this school were graduated some of the 
brightest and most learned Maronite clergy, of whom many 
returned home to occupy positions of influence and leadership 
and ultimately bring about union between their church and 
Rome ; others remained in Italy or moved on to Paris to help 
introduce Oriental studies, spread knowledge about Oriental 
churches and culture and preserve and cement Franco-Lebanese 
amicable relations. 

First to distinguish himself among the returned students 
was Istifan al-Duwayhi (Latinized Aldoensis, 1630-1704), who 
rose to the highest ecclesiastical position in his community and 
authored several books, one of which has been repeatedly cited 
in this volume.^ Istifan was born in Ihdin, went to Rome at 

* See above, p. 346. 

2 Rabbath, voL i, pp. 204-7 ; Joseph Nasrallah, IJImprimerie au Liban 
(Beirut, 1948), pp. xvi-xvii. 

^ Tartkh al-Aldrunlyah^ ed. Rashid al-Khuri al-Sharluni (Beirut, 

1890); extracted from “ Ta*rikh al-Azniinah”, ed. Ferdinand Taoutel in al-Maskri<f, 
vol. xliv (1950); con.sult Mikhii’il al-Rajji in al-Afashriq, vol. xlviii (1954), pp. 
77 seq. 
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the age of eleven and spent there fourteen years. His promo¬ 
tion to the patriarchate in 1670 offended abu-Nawfal al-Khazin, 
who was not consulted, but a personal visit from the patriarch- 
elect reconciled the feudal lord and consul. His patriarchate 
was clouded with dark and unhappy events. He in his own 
words ‘*bore tril)ulations and persecutions that were simply 
indescribable’'.^ The Hamadah ^ feudatory of the pasha of 
Tripoli tric'd to exact more tribute from him than he could pay 
and at times he had to flee to caves, despite the fact that Qan- 
nubin, his seat in the Qadisha gorge, was the sort of place that 
made a contemporary European visitor wonder as to how it 
could ]>e reached without the benefit of wings.The chaplain 
of the English factory in Aleppo found in this monastery two 
small bells to call the monks to their devotion, “a privilege 
allow’d nowhere else in the countryEven these would not 
have been tolerated had they been within the range of the 
hearing of the “Turks”. Maundrell ^ found in the castle of 
Tripoli an old Maronite who evidently under duress had pro¬ 
fessed Islam but later recanted and was impaled. 

Al-Duwayhi went to Rome for study on the recommendation 
of the Patriarch Jurjus 'x\mTrah (d. 1644), one of the earliest 
students of Rome. ^Amlrah was likewise an Ihdini and an 
author ; his mother was a Duwayhi. It was he who introduced 
the calendar reformed by Gregory XIII to the Maronite com¬ 
munity putting its church feasts in line with the Latin ones. 
From Lebanon the use of the calendar spread among the 
Maronites of Damascus and Aleppo after considerable resist¬ 
ance from local authorities. In 1596 ^Arnirah published Gra?n- 
matica Syriaca, the first of its kind. Forty years later another 
graduate of the Maronite seminary in Rome, Ishaq al-Shadrawi 
(L. Sciadrensis), published Linguae Syriacae. Born in Shadra, 
'Akkar, about 1590 Ishaq went to Rome at the age of twelve 
and returned to his native land five years later. For a time he 
sojourned at Milan arranging the rich collections of its library. 
In 1660 he, who was then bishop of Tripoli, undertook a journey 
to Italy and France to help confirm abu-Nawfal — against 

^ Dib.s, vol. vii, p. 309. ^ Sec? nl>ove, p. 387. 

D'Arvieux, vol. ii, p. 430. 

Maundrcll, p. 143 ; cf. above, p. 322. 

5 P. 141 ; Duwayhi, p. 251 ; de La Roque, vol. ii, pp. 221-33; Dibs, vol. vii, 
pp. 287-91. 
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whom complaints had been made to Paris by French consuls 
in the area — in the Beirut consulate.^ While in Italy he 
stopped at Ravenna to visit a Maronite school established and 
endowed by a former pupil of Rome from al-'Aqurah. The 
Lebanese colony in that north Italian port must have been a 
sizable one. 

Outstanding- among^ those who remained in Europe to teach, 
edit, write or do research were al-Sahyuni, al-Haqili and al- 
Sam'ani. The Duwayhi, Sahyuni and Sam'ani families still 
thrive in North Lebanon. Jibra’il al-Sahyuni (L. Sionita, 1577- 
1648) began his scholarly career as a teacher of Syriac and 
Arabic at the Sapienza College in Rome, whence he transferred 
to Paris at the invitation of Louis XIII to occupy the chair of 
Semitic languages at the College Royal (now College de PVance). 
He was meantime appointed interpreter for the king. His main 
contribution was in the compilation of the Paris polyglot Bible, 
the first to include Syriac and Arabic versions. The London 
polyglot benefited from his work. Besides an Aral)ic grammar, 
one of the earliest of its kind, al-Sahyuni collaborated with 
another Rome-educated compatriot and friend, Hanna al- 
Hasruni ^ (L. Hesronita), on a Latin translation of a synopsis 
of al-ldrisi’s geography under the inaccurate title Geographia 
Nubiensis (Paris, 1619). His collaborator and successor in the 
compilation of the polyglot was Ibrahim al-Haqili ^ (al-Haqilani, 
Ecchelensis). After graduation, al-Haqili held the chair of 
Arabic and Syriac at the Sapienza and in 1646 was appointed 
as successor to al-Sahyuni at the College Royal. These men 
could be called bilingual to begin with. De La Roque,^ who 
visited Lebanon in 1688, found a large number of people in the 
region of Bisharri and al-Hadath still speaking Syriac. Another 
Frenchman, de Chasteuil, who landed in Beirut in 1632, found 
the people of Hasrun and Ihdin still speaking Syriac. He 
joined a Maronite hermitage in the Qadlsha valley and died 
there fourteen years later.^ As late as 1810 the Swiss traveller 
Burckhardt, who studied Arabic in Aleppo, found Syriac still 
spoken by ‘‘many Maronites” and noticed that the names of 
the owners of silkworms at Qazhayya were all written in Syriac 

* On this trip consult al-AIashriq, vol. ii (1899), pp. 939-45. 

2 From Hasrun, a village in North Lebanon. 

3 From Haqil, near Jubayl. *♦ Vol. i, p, 175. 

5 De La Roque, vol. ii, pp. 151, 157-8. 
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characters, in different hands, upon the hugs suspended in the 
church.* While in Rome al-HaqiJi tried to negotiate a treaty 
with the pope for Fakhr-al-Dln.-^ Besides liturgical works, al- 
Haqili published in Rome in 1628 a Syriac grammar and thir¬ 
teen years later in Paris a treatise on morals drawn from varied 
sources. In 1651 he issued in Paris a Latin translation of the 
chronicle of ibn-al-Rahib al-Misri, a Coptic monk. His edition 
and translation of al-Zarnuji's treatise on pedagogy was published 
later (Utrecht, 1709). Al-Haqili's name, together with that of 
al-Sahyuni and other professors, was carved at the entrance to 
the college where they taught. 

In his chair at Rome and as interpreter for the Congregation 
of the Propaganda, aJ-Haqili was succeeded by his nephew, 

Murhij ibn-Namrun (Faustus Naironius, 1630--1711). Born 
at Ban, across from Qannubln, Murhij was introduced V>y his 
uncle to Rome, where he received his education. He worked 
on an edition of the New Testament in Syriac and Arabic and 
published a history of the Maronites entitled Dissertatio de 
ongine^ nomine, ac religione Maronita 7 'um (Rome, 1679). Ban 
was still Syriac-speaking.^^ 

The most distinguished product of the Maronite seminary AUSam- 
at Rome was probal>ly Yusuf Sam'an al-Sam'ani (Assemani, 
1687-1768). Originally from Ha.srun, this family provided a 
number of Rome-educated scholars. Yusuf was born in Tri¬ 
poli and went to Rome at the age of eight. There he lalioured 
and died. As director of the Vatican library, he was largely 
responsible for making it the depository of one of the finest and 
greatest Oriental collections in the world. In quest of manu¬ 
scripts he undertook two trips to the East. A ship bearing 
some of the Oriental treasures was sunk in a storm on its way 
to Italy. His own researches on these manuscripts in Syriac, 
Arabic, Hebrew, Persian, Turkish and Ethiopic were em¬ 
bodied in his Bibliotheca Orientalis (4 vols., Rome, 1719-28), 
still a major source of information on the Churches of the East 
and their history. His appointment as historiographer by the 
king of Naples and Sicily resulted in the production of a four- 
volume work on the kingdom, of which honorary citizenship 

* Burckhardt, p. 22 ; see above, p. 345. For more on this subject consult 
Philip K. Hitti, al'Lughdt al-Sdmlyah al-Mahktyah fi Surlya wa-Lubndn (Beirut, 

1922), pp. 30-5. 

* See above, pp. 377, 383. 


3 De La Roque, vol. ii, p. 106. 
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was bestowed on this savant. In 1736 al-Sani'ani was delegated 
by the pope to the synod at al-Luwayzah in Lebanon. In 
this synod the representative of the bishop of Tripoli was 
Mikha’il al-Ghaziri * (Casiri, 1710 91), a Tripoli-born, Rome- 
educated scholar who became head lit)rarian in the Escorial 
Library, Spain, and catalogued its 1800 Arabic manuscripts in 
two volumes (Madrid, 1760 -70).- 

i’he synod The picturesquc monastery of al-Luwayzah, overlooking 
Mmavzah mouth of the Dog River, provided the stage for the synod 
that definitely sealed the union of the Maronite Church with 
Rome, climaxing a movement that had begun over six centuries 
earlier.^ More than a synod, this national council was attended 
by Khazin shaykhs, laymen and representatives of other 
Oriental rites. Thirteen bishops took part. The basis of dis¬ 
cussion was a papal Latin document translated by al-Sam'ani 
into Arabic. The council acknowledged earlier councils of the 
Church, accepted the filioque, adopted the Roman catechism, 
introduced the name of the pope into the mass, limited clergy 
marriage to the lower degrees, prohibited the habitation of 
monks and nuns in the same premises and allowed the reception 
of the host by the clergy, but not the laymen, in both kinds. Its 
decisions, in part a recast of those of an earlier synod at Qan- 
nubln, settled the organization of the Maronite Church in its 
modern form.*^ The council resolved to compile and revise the 
canon law, which governed personal status, the basis for which 
was provided by the works of 'Abdullah Qara’li, a Maronite 
monk of Aleppo who in the late preceding century had moved 
his residence to Lebanon. 

An Italian Jesuit, Dandini, represented the pope at the 
Qannubin synod of 1596. His report reveals that the synod 
resulted in an agreement with respect to certain doctrines, with 
the Maronites retaining their Syriac liturgy, their own feast days 

* From Ghiizir, a village above Juniyah. 

2 For more on these and other Rome-educated scholars consult de La Roque, 
vol. ii, pp. 98-110 (this author was entertained by al-Duwayhi in Qannubin, 1690, 
and corresponded with ibn-Namrun); Dibs, vol. vii, pp. 299 .rzy*; viii, pp. 547 se^, 
(same material included by Dibs in a .special volume entitled al-Jdmi^ al'Afufa^^al 
fi Tartkh al-AJawdrinah al-AIu assal, Beirut, 1905) ; K. T. Khairallah, Jm Syrie 
(Paris, 1912), pp. 32-42; Ristelhueber, pp. 106-14. 

3 See above, p. 251. 

4 Consult abu-Khat^ar in al-AIashriq, vol. xlvi (1952), pp. 536 seq, ; Bakhus 
al-Fighali in al-AIashriq, vol. xlv (1951), pp. 244-75 J Dibs,y^z»^^'*, pp. 492-6. 
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and saints, their non-celibate priesthood and the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper in both kinds.^ 

From Dandini’s ^ pen we gain a glimpse of social life as 
lived by Maronites in the late sixteenth century. The com¬ 
munity is altogether free from public and debauched women ; 
no one hears of adultery and sexual crimes. The young marry 
at the age of twelve to fourteen. Women are civil and modest; 
their manner of dress differs not much from the Italian. When 
they meet a man they know not, they either shun him or cover 
their faces with the linen veil on their head. Men wear striped 
turbans, but not in green, the colour of the Prophet. The 
standard of honesty is as high as that of morality. Good books 
are rare, but not bad ones—^ “ Nestorian and Jacobite”, the 
Jacobites alone having introduced into the area some fifty mule- 
loads of their literature. 

Before and after the final union with Rome the Maronites 
hospitably received into their territory refugees from Greek-, 
Syriac- and Armenian-using churches ; their clergy welcomed 
students from those confessions into their seminaries ; their 
feudal lords, especially the Khazins, bestowed lands and money 
on new-comers and helped establish them in their adopted home. 
Thereby the Maronites contributed to the rapprochement and 
compromise of differences between these churches and the 
Vatican.-^ As early as 1694 the Maronites had their religious 
orders organized. Consequently Catholic Syrian, Armenian 
and Greek communities were planted in North Lebanon and 
Kisrawan, where they still flourish. 

While North Lebanon, thanks to its double contact with South 
Italy and France, was exposed — albeit dimly — to the light of 
publicity, South Lebanon with its Druze and Shiite communi¬ 
ties lingered in relative obscurity. None of the European 
travellers focused on it; none of its indigenous inhabitants 
recorded life as lived in it. One fact, however, is clear : Chris¬ 
tians, Druzes and Shfite's continued to live together in harmony 
and peace. 

Volney,^ French count and scholar, vras struck by the 
similarity between Druzes and Maronites in the mode of life, 

* Dandini, pp. 59 seq. * Pp. 27, 30, 47 seq, 

^ Pierre Raphael, The Role of the Maronites in the Return of the Oriental 
Churches (Youngstown, 1946), pp. 32-3, 37-^^, 41 "2, 88. 

Vol. ii, pp. 31, 57, 68. 
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system of government, language, customs and manners. Mem¬ 
bers of both communities live amicably side by side. Druzes at 
times accompany Maronites to churches, make use of the holy 
water and, if pressed by missionaries, suffer themselves to be 
baptized. Mariti,* the Italian abbot who visited the country in 
1760 shortly before Volney, observed that Druzes “behave with 
great friendship to the Christians, and respect their religion. 
They pray indifferently in the Greek churches and the Turkish 
mosques.” Their arms, a pair of pistols and a poinard suspended 
from the girdle, form part of their dress. Druze participation 
in certain ceremonies of their Christian neighbours continues to 
the present and no undue significance should be attached to it. 
Bliss 2 states that to escape military conscription large numbers 
of Druzes declared themselves to be Protestant. A French 
captain ^ stationed in Hawran asserts that it is traditional 
among the^ir aristocratic families, in case of loss by death of one 
or more children, to baptize the next-born one. The second son 
of Sultan al-Atrash was so baptized in 1924. Such practices, it 
should be borne in mind, are intended, if not for dissimulation,^ 
for magical efficacy and do not necessarily express doctrinal 
belief or conviction. Druzes and Christians have further con¬ 
tinued to venerate certain common shrines. A Druze family in 
a Christian village at times contributes to the support of its 
church. “Inhabited trees”, such as a venerable oak at "Alayh 
that survived until a few years ago, receive votive offerings, in 
the form of rags from garments suspended on its branches, 
from Druzes and Christians alike — a relic of pre-Druze pre- 
Christian days .5 

Travellers’ fragmentary reports indicate that the Druze 
social and religious structure under the Ma'ns and the Shihabs 
had already taken the form it still maintains. The community 
took no part in the fasting of Ramadan, the holy pilgrimage to 
Mecca and the Friday congregational prayer. The family was 
rigidly monogamous with rather easy divorce. The individual, 

* Vol. ii, p. 25. 

* Frederick J. Bliss, The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine (New York, 
1912), pp. 318-19; cf. Isaac Riley, Syrian Home-Life (New York, 1874), p. 181. 
See below, p. 424. 

3 N. Bouron, Les Druzes: histoire du Lihan et de la montagne haouranaise 
(Paris, 1930), pp. 299, 315. 

^ taqlyahj enjoined by Shfite minority groups as a measure of self-protection 
and considered morally defensible. * Cf. above, p. 129. 
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like his Christian compatriot, exercises the right to will his estate 
as he pleases, a right denied the Moslem. In a will or during 
a mortal sickness a Moslem is not free to dispose of more than 
a third of his property ; the remaining two-thirds to be divided 
among his heirs in accordance with a koranic prescription. 
Their religious hierarchy had already crystallized under three 
categories : first degree initiates, second degree or Tiqqal ^ and 
third degree, called ajatvld (sing, jutvayyid^ righteous). All 
are shaykhs. The initiate can wear a light white turban. The 
Tiqqal, those who have penetrated more deeply into the mysteries 
of the cult, can teach the young and preside at such ceremonies 
as marriage and death. In the meetings open to the uninitiates 
the ‘^uqcjal inculcate the universally recognized principles of 
morality and stress the interdiction of stealth, adultery, drunken¬ 
ness and lying. The ^jqqal themselves al)stain from smoking, 
gourmandism and speaking evil of others. If one of them com¬ 
mits a major sin, such as stealth or adultery, he is subject to 
expulsion from the religious society. The most exalted rank to 
which a shaykh can aspire is that of the select ajawTd, outwardly 
distinguished in reunions or official visits by sombre garments 
under an aba Qaba') of white wool striped with black. 

The meeting-place is bare and simple, with no icons, tables 
or benches. Mats, sheep or goat skins or black and white carpets 
cover the floor on which all squat in the Oriental fashion. When 
the oldest of the 'uqqal present claps his hands all uninitiated 
clear the place. Special secret meetings are held Thursday 
evening in isolated rooms {khahvahs^ ^ perched on mountain 
summits or sides and open only to the initiated few. Books are 
then produced, all handwritten, mellowed with age and passed 
on from generation to generation — books which no profane 
eye can see and no strange ear can hear. Discussions in the 
esoteric cult of ‘'our Lord” (tnawldna, al-Hakim 3 ) follow. 
Literary expressions and technical formulas may escape the 
comprehension of the semi-illiterate, but the magic power 
attached to the written word in the East is there. Maronites 
and Greek Orthodox are equally affected by their Syriac and 
Greek liturgies respectively. In 1524 the pasha of Damascus 
attacked the Druze district in Lebanon, burned forty-three of 
its villages headed by al-Baruk, pillaged their khalwahs and 
* Cf. above, pp. 260-1. * See above, p. 262. ^ gee above, pp. 257-8. 
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returned with copies of their sacred manuscripts and four loads 
of severed heads to be exhibited on the walls of the citadel of his 
capital.^ The second serious pillage took place precisely three 
centuries later, when Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt carried away from 
Shab*a, one of their most ancient and sacred khalwahs, south¬ 
east of Hasbayya, manuscripts that found their way into 
libraries in Egypt and Europe. Thus was violated the secrecy 
with which their sacred beliefs had been guarded in a way that 
finds hardly a parallel in the history of religion. Qualified 
women are admitted to meetings and occupy the partition- 
separated space in the rear. The esoteric nocturnal character of 
the gatherings has given rise to unsubstantiated charges involv¬ 
ing orgiastic practices, human sacrifice and worship of the calf. 
Similar charges had been levelled against Manichacans and 
early Christians. 

Sufi or monastic life, though not known l)y that name, may 
be said to be practised by a few ajawTd in the khalwahs. The 
life lived there is perhaps more mortifying, more contemplative 
than its counterpart in Greek Orthodox or Greek Catholic monas¬ 
teries. On the flank of Mount Hermon near Hasbayya and 
overlooking the cradle of Druzism nestles al-Bayyadah, most 
ancient and famed of khalwahs. Here some twenty '‘neo¬ 
phytes” meet daily for instruction, meditation and prayer led 
by four or five top-ranking ajawid. No vows are taken, no celi¬ 
bacy is practised, no complete separation from the outside world 
is required. As a rule the ascetic community lives on the pro¬ 
duce of the land held by the khalwah as waqf.^ The denizens 
engage in manual labour only, copy sacred books to be granted, 
not sold, to neophytes and when travelling walk or ride on-a 
humble mount such as the donkey. Government employment 
is especially shunned. The ultra-conservative would not eat in 
the home of a government employee and would hesitate to eat 
even in the home of an uninitiated co-religionist.-^ 

From behind the thick veil that obscures the intimate life of 
the Lebanese Shi'ah flashes an episode of more than national 
significance revealing that that community maintained a tradi¬ 
tion of high learning. When at the turn of the sixteenth century 

U Munajjid, p. 6. ^ alK>ve, pp. 342, 392. 

3 See above, p. 262. One of the most detailed portrayals of modern Druze 
religious life may be found in Bouron, pp. 288 
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Shah Isnia'il, founder of the Safawid dynasty, raised Shl'ism 
into the rank of state relig^ion for Persia and found difficulty 
in rigorous enforcement of its doctrine•l)e('ause of the dearth of 
theologians and theological works, he turned — of all places — 
to Lebanon to supply the deficiency. Several Lebanese scholars 
migrated there with or without invitation. Among those was 
Husayn al-^Amili,* who moved to Persia when the Turks put 
his master Zayn-al-Dln to death. Zayn became known as the 
second martyr {al-shahld al-thani), the first being Shams-al-Dln 
al-^Amili, put to death at Damascus in 1384 by two fatwas from 
a Maliki and a Shafi'i judge. Husayn was accompanied by his 
young son Baha’-aLDln al-'Amili (1546—1622), who was born 
at Ba'labakk, still today a Shi'^ite area. The son excelled his 
father in learning and renown. A jurist-theologian and to some 
extent philosopher and mathematician, Shaykh-i-Baha’i - as 
he became known to the Persians — was elevated to the shaykh- 
dom of Islam in Isfahan, where he cast lustre on the court of 
Shah ^Abbas. On his homeward journey from the holy pilgrim¬ 
age he visited in the guise of a dervish his native land. Besides 
a book of legal decisions on which his fame rests, Baha’ left al- 
Kashkul (beggar’s bowl), a large miscellany of anecdotes, verses 
and essays, a sort of literary scrapbook, printed in Arabic in 
Egypt and lithographed in Persia. 

^ On Jabal 'Aniil see above, p. 391. 

- Edwar<l (L Browne, A l.iierary History of J^ersia (Cambridge, IQ30), vol. iv, 
PP- 54 , 253, 360, 406, 427. 
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\Vh?:n in 1788 the dictator of *Akka prescribed, and the 
notables of Lebanon elected, a twenty-one-year-old distant 
cousin of the executed amir of Lebanon to be his successor,' 
neither the dictator nor the notables could have foreseen what 
stature Bashir II would assume. Al-Jazzar was to discover that 
the new amir was not the kind to receive dictation ; the shaykhs 
and other feudal aristocrats were to learn that their authority 
would end where the authority of their grand amir begins. 

Bashir II proved to be a second Fakhr-al-Din 11 . His aims 
and aml)itions with their implementation duplicated those of 
his great predecessor. In one respect he differed. Whereas the 
Ma'ni was of diminutive and unimpressive dimensions, the 
Shihfibi, with his patriarchal look, bushy eyebrows half-shading 
large, piercing, sparkling eyes and with his long, undulating 
beard, inspired awe and reverence. Rumour spread that in his 
last exile when he entered into the presence of the sultan, who 
had instructed his courtiers to remain seated at the reception of 
his disloyal vassal, they all unconsciously rose on their feet.^ 
His stormy and chequered career, spanning more than half a 
century (1788--1840) and broken by four periods of self-imposed 
or enforced exile, was marked by a steady move toward an en¬ 
larged and independent Lebanon, defiance of Constantinople 
and progress toward modernization. Shrewdly he played off 
the surrounding Ottoman walis, generously he bought off sus¬ 
picion at the Porte and ruthlessly he dealt with Druze and 
Christian feudatories, created by his ancestors ^ and now become 
too strong for a powerful governor-general. 

The first critical test of his statesmanship came when Napo¬ 
leon in 1799 stood knocking at the gates of *Akka To al-Jazzar, 

* See above, p. 397. 

^ Cf. Butrus E'. Sufayr, al-Amir Bashir al-Shihabi (Beirut, 1950), p. 13. 

3 See above, pp. 390-1. 
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who requested immediate and adequate aid, Bashir offered for 
excuse that he had no control over his people (al-Jazzar having 



From Colonel Churchill^ ” Mount Lebanon: A Ten IVarjr’ Residence ” 
{^Saunders and Otley, London, 1853), ZHtl. i 

AL-AMIR BASHIR AL-SHIHABI II, RULER OF LEBANON 

1788-1840 

instigated Druze shaykhs against him and even appointed 
Yusuf’s two sons in his place ^). With Napoleon, who wrote 

* Basiliyus Qa^tan, Mtisddir T'drtkklyah li-Hawadith I.ubndn ^va~Surtya 
(Beirut, 1929), pp. 158, 160. 
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promising the “ Druze nation” independence, lighter taxes and 
control of Beirut and other seaports vital for its security and 
trade, Bashir prudently followed the policy of ^‘wait and see”.^ 
Only a few malcontents, chiefly Shfite, joined the Napoleonic 
forces. But to the grand vizir, rushing with troops from Con¬ 
stantinople to check the French invader, Bashir presented 
horses at Hamah, wheat at Damascus and an offer to place 
the granaries of Ba'labakk and al-Biqa' at the disposal of the 
Turkish troops. The reward was swift and gratifying, a firman 
from the grand vizir appointing Bashir ruler over “the Mount 
of the Druzes, Wadi al-Taym, the region of BaMabakk, al- 
Biqa^ Jabal *Amil and the region of Jubayl”, with authority to 
deal directly with the Porte.^ But al-Jazzar, if ignored, was not 
the man to acquiesce, especially now with the halo of the victory 
over Napoleon encircling his head. Bashir hoarded a ship of 
Sir Sidney Smith, interviewed the grand vizir at al-'Arish and 
proceeded to Cyprus, whence he returned after only a few 
months' absence.^ Turkish warships collaborated with the 
British in driving the French out of the Eastern Mediterranean 
waters. 

The death of al-Jazzar in 1804 removed from Bashir’s way 
the chief obstacle to ultimate success. With an iron hand Bashir 
now proceeded to crush his domestic foes, centralize his power 
and consolidate his domain. His rivals, the two sons of Yusuf, 
were blinded before being executed. Stern justice was ad¬ 
ministered to all. Lebanese folklore is rich in anecdotes illus¬ 
trating his pursuit of criminals. On a spot near the mouth of 
the Damur River, where a passer-by was killed, the amir 
stationed two ''secret service” men who, after eight months and 
while hiding at night behind a tree, overheard two passing 
muleteers gloating over their still unsolved crime. In pursuit 
of a fugitive from justice an agent of the amir journeyed to 
Cyprus, befriended the culprit, l)ecame his partner in business 
and then boarded a ship with him going to Alexandria via 
Beirut, where he immediately arrested him. Passing through 
a village not far from Dayr al-Qamar, his residence, Bashir 
was met by a woman tearing off her hair and bewailing her 

* For text of Napoloon’s letter eonsult de Testa, vol. i, p. 576; cf. do Lamartine, 
vol. i, pp. 206-7. ^ Ilaydar, Lubnattf p. 195; Qat^an, p. 157. 

3 jjaydar, Lubndn^ pp. 201 seq. ; Churchill, Lebanon^ vol. iii, pp. 196-8. 
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murdered husl)and. Unless you produce the culprits in two 
days,” warned he the villagers, “I shall hang on this oak tree 
under which we are gathered as many of you as there are leaves 
on the tree.” On his way back he found the murderers ready for 
punishment, the woman and two male accomplices.^ Bashir’s 
Lebanon maintained its tradition as a haven. Four hundred 
unhappy Druze families from the Aleppo region were invited 



From Jt. C, AttJerson, Naz'iil I 4 'ars in the Lrvant " {/'rijiceton L'ni^vrstir Fress, 1952) 


TURKISH SEVENTY-GUN SHIP, “ CORONA OTTOMANA ”, 
REPRESENTING THE TYPE USED IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

and subsidized to settle in Lebanon. The family name Halabi 
commemorates this origin. Another minority, constituted of 
Greek Catholics, also unhappy in the regions of Aleppo and 
Damascus moved to Dayr al-Qamar, Zuq Mikayil and other 
Christian towns. When in 1807 the British consul in Aleppo, 
hearing that a rupture of relations between his country and the 
Porte was imminent, fled with his pregnant wife to Lebanon, its 
amir gave him asylum at a monastery in Harlsa and ignored 


Churchill, Lebanon^ vol. iii, pp. 274-S ; ^^fayr, pp. y 6 seq. 
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the attempts of the French consuls in Beirut and Tripoli to dis¬ 
lodge hini.^ 

With the Ottoman authorities Bashir dealt with firmness 
but outward friendliness. Early in 1810, when the Wahhabis of 
Najd emerged from their desert confines and burst with un¬ 
abating furor upon unsuspecting neighbours, Bashir was there, 
with I 5,000 Lebanese, supporting the Ottoman forces in Hawran 
and Transjordan to drive the hordes back.^ On a later occasion 
he collaborated in destroying a mighty castle near Nabulus, 
called Sanur, in which insurgents from that town and vicinity 
had fortified themselves. In the year of the Wahhabi war 
Burckhardt, speaking Arabic ^ and dressed like a native, passed 
through Lebanon from north to south and threw himself on the 
hospitality of the people which he describes in the following 
terms : 

The mountaineers, when upon a journey, never think of spending 
a para, for their eating, drinking, or lodging. On arriving in the 
evening at a village, they alight at the house of some acquaintance, 
if they have any, which is generally the case, and say to the owner, 
‘‘I am your guest.’"' . . . The host gives the traveller a supper con¬ 
sisting of milk, bread and Borgul,^ and if rich and liberal, feeds his 
mule or mare also. When the traveller has no acquaintance in the 
village, he alights at any house he pleases, ties up his beast and smokes 
his pipe till he receives a welcome from the master of the house, who 
makes it a j)oint of honour to receive him as a friend and to give him 
a supper. In the morning he departs with a simple ‘^good bye’’.^ 

Bashir’s wars and projects necessitated a higher scale of 
taxation which he — once a tax collector for his predecessor — 
never failed to collect to the last piastre. Early in his career he 
taught other towns a lesson, when Zahlah failed to deliver the 
required amount and was penalized by paying double, resulting 
in the migration of some of its poor inhabitants.^ The storm of 
discontent gathered force against him and his subordinates, 
especially his tax agents, and blew up in 1820 in the form of 
an outbreak of the common people dmmtyak) ^ at Antilyas. 

^ John Barker, Syria and JSgypt under the Last Fi 7 )e Sultans (London, 1876), 
vol. i, pp. 99-108. 

^ Haydar, Lubndn^ pp. 556-7. 3 gee above, j), 404. 

Parched, crushed wheat which among the mountaineers takes the place of rice. 

s Burckhardt, p. 24. * Qattan, p. 115. 

’ On thi.s interesting manihtstution on the part of the commoners sec below, 
pp. 424 " 5 - 
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Bashir considered it prudent to bow liefore the storm and with¬ 
draw temporarily to Hawran. With prestige undiniinished he 
returned to play a part in Syrian and Palestinian affairs and in 
disputes between walis of Dameiscus, I'ripoli and Sidon. When, 
however, toward the end of 1821 he backed the wrong horse in 
siding with the wali of Sidon against that of Damascus and 
administering on him a humiliating defeat at al-Mazzah, the 
Porte moved strongly against him and forced him to retire, this 
time to Egypt. Here he was received by Muhammad 'Ali as 
one “more than he no other guest could be dearer”.^ The two 
strong men of the mountain and the valley struck up an immedi¬ 
ate and significant friendship. They had a common sovereign 
and potential enemy and both aimed secretly at aggrandizing 
themselves at his expense. Through the intercession of the 
Egyptian viceroy the Lebanese amir was re-established in the 
sultan’s good graces and returned to his realm stronger and 
more influential — as on earlier occasions — than before. 

C'hristian by baptism, Moslem in matrimony, Druze through 
convenience rather than conviction, Bashir, in the tradition of 
his house and its predecessor, followed a liberal and enlightened 
religious policy. His palace at Bayt al-Din contained a mosque 
as well as a chapel.^ During his amirate those seeds of educa¬ 
tional systems and intellectual institutions which began their 
season of luxuriant flourish all over the land in the second half 
of the nineteenth century were sown in Lebanese soil. In the 
second year after his installation the Maronite seminary at 'Ayn 
Waraqah, through the stimulation of Ghandur al-SaTl, secretary 
of his predecessor and French consul, was converted into a higher 
institution of learning modelled after European colleges.^ In 
it were trained some of the early bearers of the torch of modern 
learning and enlightenment, e.g, Yusuf al-Dibs (1^33—1907), 
bishop of Beirut, founder of its Maronite college and author of 
several historical works,+ Rushayd al-Dahdah (1813-89), secre¬ 
tary to the amir, newspaper man and litterateur, and Butrus 
al-Bustani .5 

In July 1823 Beirut received the first American missionary, 

* Haydar, Lubndny p. 727 ; Shidyaq, p. 536. 

^ De Lamartine, vol. i, p. 198. •* See above, p. 401. 

^ Two of them repeatedly cited above : Ta rlkh Suriyah, S vols. (Beirut, 1893- 
1905), and al-Jamz* al-Afu/as^al fi Tarikh al-Matvdrinah al-AIu assal (Beirut, 
*9C>5)' ® Hm see below, pp. 461-2. 

L.H.-2E 
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Pliny Fisk, sent l)y the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. He was a pioneer American teacher in the 
Aral) East. His name is commemorated in a l)uilding on the 
campus of the American University of Beirut and in an inscrip¬ 
tion on a small marble slab at the cemetery by the Amt'rican 
Press: “Pliny P"isk, died October 23, 1825, aged 31 years 
Originally set up at Malta in 1822, this Aral>ic press was moved 
to Beirut in 1834.- 

Bashir sent a number of Lebanese students for training in 
the first medical school in the modern Arab East, that of al- 
Oasr al-'Ayni, founded by Muhammad ^Ali under Western in¬ 
spiration. They returned as the first trained practitioners of 
the art of healing in Lel^anon. The amir is credited with enact¬ 
ing the earliest quarantine regulations affecting foreign ships 
entering Beirut harbour. By way of experimentation he had 
certain men inoculated against smallpox^ with vaccine introduced 
(1810) by the Austrian consul, and sent to associate with villagers 
afflicted with the disease north of Sidori. WTen bubonic plague 
appeared in a village near Jazzin, he ordered a cordon around 
it to prevent exit and entrance.Such enlightened interest in 
problems of pul)lic health can hardly be matc'hed in the con¬ 
temporary regim(\s of the surrounding area. 

Ample revenue and an impelling urge for grandeur inspired 
public works on a wide and varied scale. Old roads v/crc 
widened, new ones opened, bridges such as the ones spanning 
the Dog River and the Damur River - were built or renovated. 
The Dog River Roman bridge exhibits an inscription in verse 
with Bashir’s name. Most spectacular of all was a nine-mile 
aqueduct bringing the crystal water of al-Safa’, a spring fed by 
snow and rain falling on the cedar-covered hills of'Ayn Zahaltah, 
to his new capital Bayt al-Din (Bataddin) across the ravine from 
his old residence in Dayr al-Qamar. By exacting 80,000 days 
of forced labour from his mountaineers, each one of whom was 
required to offer two days gratuitously, the amir was able to 
complete the hydraulic project in two years, beginning July 1812, 
without wrecking the treasury. The success of the engineering 

* Henry H. Jessup, Fifty-Three Years in Syria (New York, 1910), pp. 25, 
34-5 ; Rufus Anderson, History of the Afissions of the Americari Board of Com¬ 
missions for Foreign A/issions to the Oriental Churches (Boston, 1872), voL i, 
pp. 28-31. ^ For more on the printing press see below, pp. 456-8. 

3 Haydar, Ghurar, pp. 917 seq., 926 seq. 
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feat was hailed with a puljlic demonstration of volleys, bonfires 
and songs. "The poet laureate Butrus Kararnah commemorated 
the occasion with a moving poem of the musical mumashshah 
type that is still recited.^ "Khe first to receive the water was, of 
course, the mighty palace which the amir was erecting on a 
strikingly picturesque eminence overlooking the ravine. The 
structure was intended to surpass all preceding attempts at 
edificial grandeur in the land. To this end master masons from 
Lebanon were requisitioned and artisans skilful in the polish of 



From Colonel Churrhill^ “ Moufft Lebanon : A Ten }''ears'' Residence ”, 'ind ed. 

{Saunders and Otley, London^ 1853), rW. Hi 


PALAC E lU ILT BY AE-AMlK BASlllR AL-SHIHABI IL 
RULER OF LEBANON 17.SS-1S40 

marble and the setting of mosaic were imported from Damascus 
and Aleppo. Fronted by an esplanade {inayddfi) in which a 
hundred eejuestrians could engage in the national sport of jereed 
{jartd), flanked with stables for five hundred horses on one side 
and a row of arches beetling above the almost perpendicular 
declivity, this mansion with its spacious halls and square 
towers took forty years to erect, augment and embellish. The 
amir found his relaxation by supervising the work, with his pipe 
(shubuqyhQ/AV^r walking behind him, or by sitting on an Oriental 

‘ I.Iayclar, Ghurar, pp. 929"35* ’ 
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rug and watching the workmen — but for once not dictating. 

From the pen of the French poet de Lamartine,^ we have 
one of the earliest (1832) and most detailed descriptions of this 
palace : 

The door [leading to the harern apartment], sculptured in wood of 
diverse colours, inserted in marble and surmounted by Arabic inscTip- 
tions, was lined with black slaves, splendidly attired, armed with 

silver-mounted pistols and 
Damascene sabres sp)arkling 
with gold and chasings. 'Fhe 
spacious courts fronting the 
palace were likewise filled with 
a host of servants, courtiers, 
priests or soldiers under all 
the varied and picturescjue 
costumes exhibited by the five 
fjr/VJ distinct f)opulation ele¬ 
ments of Lebanon : I )ru7X*s, 
Christians, Armenians, (xreeks, 
Maronites and Matawilah. 
Five or six hundred Arabian 
steeds were . , . saddled, bridled 
and covered with cloths of the 
brightest colours. 

The distinguished French 
visitor was charmed with 
the wisdom, brilliancy and 
noble and dignified manners 
of this aged prince'’, who 
insisted on accompanying 
his guest personally to show 
him the palace baths.^ 
An Arabic-speaking visitor 
would have been especially impressed by beautifully engraved 
verses, in which Butrus Karamah embodies old sayings: 
“ One hour of justice is superior to a thousand months of 
devotion", "God rewards him who rules His creatures with 
righteousness ". 

The builder of such a mansion, who ruled like an independent 
sovereign though nominally dependent on Turkish authority,^ 

* Vol. i, pp. 191-2. * De Lamartine, vol. i, p. 195. 

3 Churchill, Lebanon^ vol. iii, p. 262; de Lamartine, vol. i, p. 167. 
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must have had dynastic aml)itions in mind. At a dinner in the 
Sardinian consulate at Beirut for de Lamartine and Bashir’s 
sons toast was drunk to the ‘‘success of Ibrahim Pasha, the 
enfranchisement of Lebanon and French-Arab amity”.* This 
French belletrist was so enchanted by the physical l)eauty of 
Lebanon that he sang its praises in terms that no other European 
used. To him Mar Mitri hill in Beirut was the most graceful 
one in Syria and the Hammana valley one of the most beautiful 
prospects ever presented to the human eye to scan in the works 
of God.^ 

% The last decade of Bashir’s administration ushered the 
country into the international stage ~ - a position from which it 
has never since receded —, involved it in world politics and for 
a third of a century placed it in the very limelight. It all started 
when Muhammad *Ali in 1831 launched his campaign against 
Turkey through Palcstine-Syria and Bashir cast his Jot with 
him, presumably in accordance with an earlier understanding 
and despite the fact that most of the Druze shaykhs were on 
the side of the sultan. The Egyptian viceroy had sought the 
annexation of Syria to his domain, in return for services 
rendered his Ottoman su/.erain on the battlefield of Greece 
(during its war of independence) and on the battlefield of 
Arabia, where the newly emerging Wahhabis were temporarily 
crushed. 

Thanks to Bashir’s active co-operation, Ibrahim’s task was 
rendered much easier. Lebanese troops fought side by side 
with Egyptians under the walls of 'Akka, Tripoli, Hims and 
Damascus.Zahlah was used as a depot of arms and provisions 
for the Egyptian forces. Ibrahim in a surprisingly short time 
captured Damascus, routed the Ottoman army at Hims, crossed 
the Taurus, struck into the very heart of the land of the Turks 
and came near administering the death-blow to the entire empire. 
Syrian conquered towns were put under the military sway of 
Bashir’s sons, the second eldest among whom, Khalil, com¬ 
manded his father’s troops. The governorship of all Syria was 
olfered to Bashir, but he declined.^ In his daring enterprise 
Ibrahim, the mailed arm of his father, was encouraged by France 

* De Lamartine, vol. i, p. 432. * He Lamartine, vol. ii, pp. 3, 6. 

3 Mushaqah, pp. loi seq .; Haydar, Lubndn, pp. 823 seq .; Shidyaq, pp. 567-8. 

4 Asad Rustum in Dhikra al-Baial al-Fatih Ibrahim Bdska (Cairo, 1948), 
pp. 113, 119. 
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hut was forced to withdraw hy England, Austria and Russia in 
1840. The chief advocate for his withdrawal was England, 
which feared that the removal of Turkey from the way would 
render insecure England’s route to and position in India. Mu¬ 
hammad 'Ali’s ambition to establish an empire of the Arab 
lands with himself as its head turned out to he a daydream. 



From ll\ H. Bartlett “ Syria, the Holy hand, Asia Minor , vul. i 

{London, faeiny p. 27 


LEBANESE WARRIORS MUSTERED IN THE ESPLANADE OF THE 
BAYT AL-DiN PALACE OF BASHTR IL ALLY OF IBRAhIM 
PASHA (1S31) 

In the hack^rrouiicl nestles Dayr al-Qamar with a winding road down the 
valley separating the two capitals 


There was no support for it among the people. De Lamartine’s 
judgment was sound : The entire fortune of Egypt rested on 
two heads — those of Muhammad 'Ali and his son; ‘Take away 
these two men and there is no more an Egypt or an Aral> 
empire”.* 

Whereas in Syria Egyptian rule was direct and centralized, 
in Lebanon the administration was left in Bashir’s hands. In 


De Lamartine, vol. i, p. 425. 
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Syria Ibrahim introduced spectacular reforms : he permitted 
Christians to hold responsible positions in the government, 
appear in public on horseback and wear a white turban — 
hitherto exclusively Moslem privileges. Damascene Christians 
began to march in religious processions. Before 1831, when a 
British consul rode into Damascus he had to be guarded by 
troops; now he could move freely unattended.^ Ibrahim 
created his Syrian secretary of finance, Hanna al-Bahri, a bey, 
the first Christian Arab in the Ottoman empire to hold that 
title. He conniv^ed at three Maronites who apostatized from 
Islam, but did not recognize the profession of Christianity by 
Druzes. Four Lebanese Druzes were granted the bey title, a 
Janbalat, an abu-Nakad and two 'Imads.-^ Following Ibrahim’s 
example, Bashir and his sons replaced the turbaned headgear 
with the short fez and its dangling thick tassel (Jarbush Magh- 
rib/), which soon l)ecame vogue in the land. As for the small 
monetary unit 9 ni.p'iyah amounting to a para and current 
until a few years ago, it was not introduced at this time, as 
generally stated, but under al-Jazzar.'^ 

F'irst Ibrahim wooed the populace but later, acting on in¬ 
structions from his father, who had monopolized the resources 
of Egypt, he raised taxes to about three times their size, instituted 
a state monopoly over silk, soap and other necessities of life and, 
worst of all, insisted on disarmament and military conscription. 
Nothing could have outraged the mountaineers more than the 
last measure, in which he contravened his earlier guarantee to 
respect their privileges. Their amir had already contributed 
9000 troops, half the number of the Egyptian regulars with 
whom Ibrahim had started. By forced labour the bituminous 
coal of Qurnayil, of inferior quality but a rare product in the 
area, was mined, as was the iron ore of Marjaba. Both localities 
lie high up in the Matn where traces of the mining operation 
are still noticeable. Of equally vital interest to the Egyptians 
was the wood, which they coveted — as in Pharaonic days — 
for building or rebuilding their fleet, this time destroyed in 
the Greek war. Accordingly the pine grove of Beirut was 
exploited. 

’ Syria Palestine (handbook prepared under direction of the historical section 
of the Foreign Ofhee) (London, iQ2o), p. 27. 

^ Rustum in Dhikra, pp. 113-14. 

3 "“Egyptian”, pi. money in general. 


*» Munajjid, p. 88. 
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Ibrahim’s insistence on a sweeping conscription, starting 
with the Moslems, was dictated by the exigencies of war and 
his determination to reach Constantinople. Beiruti Moslems 
sought protection from European consuls or foreign residents, 
fled to caves in adjacent sandy dunes, or, in the case of several, 
threw themselves into the sea, swam to those perpendicular 
cliflFs (al-Rawshah) rising two hundred feet above the water, 
and tried to climb to their pinnacles as Egyptian troops pursued 
them.^ Druzes sought immunity in baptism or profession of 
Protestantism.2 The uprising against the Egyptian regime 
which began in Palestine in 1834 spread to the Nusayriyah 
region, North Syria and Hawran, reaching in 1840 Lebanon, 
where conscription was utterly at variance with the ancestral 
practice of voluntary levies. To crush the Druze uprising of 
Hawran, which cost Ibrahim 15,000 casualties, he had armed 
7000 Maronites, in appreciation of whose service they were 
allowed to keep indefinitely the guns and promised no increased 
personal or land taxation.^ In 1840, however, he insisted on 
withdrawing those arms from them and disarming their re¬ 
maining co-religionists. The Hawran episode sowed the seeds of 
the Maronite-Druze feud. The spirit of discontent in Lebanon 
was eagerly inflamed and the embers of insurrection were 
fanned by British ^ and Turkish agents using money, arms and 
promises. In vain did Ibrahim proclaim, swearing by the dear 
head of his father and his own, that the ordered forsaking of arms 
was simply a temporary measure and that there was no intention 
to force levies on the people.^ Equally ineffective was Bashir’s 
threat that anyone receiving or accepting arms, armament or 
provisions from the British vessel anchored in Beirut without 
his government’s permission would be summarily executed.^ 
On June 8, 1840, the insurgents — Druzes, Christians, Mata- 
wilah and Moslems — held a conference at Antilyas, took oath 


* William M. Thom.son, Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan (Uondan, 
1S86), p. no. 

2 Cf. above, p. 408. 

3 Achille Laurent, Relation hisiorique des affaires de Syrie (Paris, 1846), vol. i, 

PP» 5 ' 9 if : Baron d’Armagnac, Nezib et Beyrout (Paris, 1844), pp. 232-3; 

Qustantin al-Basha, Aludhakkirdt Ta rtkhtyah (Ilarisa, 1930.^), p. 150. 

^ La Vie militaire du gineral Ducrot (Paris, 1895), b P- 389. For official 
documents consult Correspondence Relative to the Affairs of the Levant, pt. ii 
(London, 1841), pp. 302-3. 

5 De Testa, vol. iii, p. 73. * De Testa, vol. iii, p. 83. 
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on the altar of Saint Ilyas (Elias) that they would stick together 
under all conditions, summoned their compatriots to rise in 
arms against the tyrannical authority and pledged themselves 
‘^to fight to restore their independence or die”.^ This is indeed 
a remarkable document issued by the commonalty (^ammlyaK) 
extolling their liberty and urging fight to the finish in its behalf. 
For leader they chose Faransis al-Khazin. The insurgents 
harassed Egyptian troops, pillaged provisions intended for 
their use, battled against them and soon gave their revolt 
formidable proportions. Meantime an Anglo-Austrian-Turkish 
fleet was attacking Beirut, headquarters of Egyptian operations, 
and landing troops at Juniyah. Traces of the bombardment 
are still visible in the facade of the MajTdIyah Mosque. In the 
words of the British Foreign Office, “the object they [the five 
Powers] have in view is to maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
I£mpire ; and they have a right to maintain that integrity, be¬ 
cause its maintenance is necessary for upholding the balance of 
Power in Europe, and is essential to the preservation of peace 
in the worldOn October 10, 1840, Bashir delivered himself 
to the British and was given choice of residence anywhere out¬ 
side of Syria and France. With his beautiful twenty-three-year- 
old wife, originally a Circassian slave bought in Constantin¬ 
ople, his secretary-poet Butrus Karamah, three sons, grandsons, 
a retinue of seventy and bags of gold and treasure the septua¬ 
genarian sailed for Malta. After eleven months he moved on to 
Constantinople, where he died in 1850.^ His remains were 
translated in 1947 to the grounds of the palace he loved at Bayt 
al-Din, the palace that is now part museum, part summer resi¬ 
dence for the president of the Lebanese Republic. Grandparents 
have not ceased to entertain their progeny, around Lebanese 
fireplaces, by anecdotes extolling Bashir al-KabIr’s (the Great) 
character and achievement. 

Bashir’s rule was followed by a brief interlude of uprisings 
and disorder, ending the age of amirs and ushering in the era of 
the internationally recognized autonomous Mutasarriflyah ^ of 
Lebanon. 

* Text in Filib and Farid al-Khazin, Majmu^at aUMuharrardt al-Siydsiyah 
w-al-Mufdivaddt a/-Datv/ty a A, voL i (Juniyah, 1910), pp. 2-5; de Testa, vol. iii, 
pp. 74-6. 

* Correspondence Relative to Affairs, pt. i (Eondon, 1841), p. 224. 

^ Haydar, pp. 1049-50. ^ See below, pp. 442 seq. 
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The short decade of Egyptian occupation opened up Syria 
to European penetration. Beirut forged ahead to pre-eminence 
among the seaports, a position which it has maintained ever 
since. As residence for consul-generals, headquarters for 
French, American and British missions and a growing centre 
of trade and industry it attracted Europeans, Syrians and 
mountaineers. Soon its 8000 population began to swell and 
spill beyond its dilapidated medieval walls. Before 1831 the 
public appearance of a European woman in a green dress was 
considered a daring adventure, and a gentleman would have 
hesitated to give his arm to a lady out of doors. Green was 
supposedly the Prophet’s favourite colour. Formerly a few 
straggling Europeans or Levantines in European clothes could 
be seen hanging around the doors of a warehouse ; occasionally 
a European woman, the wife of a consul or merchant, would 
unobtrusively pass from one house to another, as if afraid ; but 
now Europeans, male and female, would move about freely.* 
In the 1840s the number of European families residing in the 
city rose to a hundred. Whereas formerly the arrival of a 
European vessel was an event hailed with delight and surprise, 
in the 1840s it became an ordinary occurrence, averaging 
annually about a hundred and fifty ships bearing the British 
flag.^ The city boasted a European bazaar with shops kept by 
Greeks, lonians, Maltese and Italians. Even in its public baths 
it had provision for Europeans. Italians and Greeks opened 
hotels (Ar. lukandah, from It. locanda). Italian was the lingua 
franca throughout the area, soon to give way to the French. 
Such Arabic family names as Basila, Abilla, Yanni, Bawli, 
Katsaflis testify to the fusion in population. Shadow plays, 
story-tellers dramatizing the exploits of 'Antar, vSalah-al-Dln 
and Baybars, players on the castanet and tambourine, Egyptian 
dancing girls with eyes full of fire, faces tattooed and besmeared 
with kohl (Ar. kuhl), entertained merrymakers sipping coffee 
and smoking hubble-bubble {ndrjUah), Coffee-house relaxa¬ 
tion was a Near Eastern version of American students’ ‘'bull 
sessions”. Tripoli, with its 7000 population and only one 
French resident other than the consul; ^ Sidon, with hardly a 

* Memoirs of the Lady Hester Stanhope (London, 1845), pp. 247*8. 

* F. A. Neale, Eight Years in Syria^ Palestine and Asia Minors 2nd ed. 

(London, 1852), vol. i, p. 247. The author was attached to the consular service 
from 1842 to 1850, 3 Neale, vol. i, p. 264. 
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trace' of its former grandeur ; and Tyre, still unaroused from 
its medieval slumber, offered no competition. In all these 
cities native Christian women were as much veiled and 
hidden from public gaicc as the Moslem women, but in 
Beirut the horn-like headgear was rapidly passing away.^ 
Indoors women entertained themselv^es by chewing mastic 
and smoking hubble-bubble. Some native weed must have 
been used l)efore the introduction of tobacco from the New 
World. 

Western European firms began to take root in Beirut. One Early 
by James Black established such a record for integrity and high 
business principles that the term “Englishman’s word” (kali- 
rnah Inklizlyah^ literally English word) came to be equated 
with honourable dealing.^ A EVenchman, Fortune Portalis, 
opened in 1841 a silk-reeling factory at Batatir, which was soon 
followed by another factory by a Scotchman, Scott, in Shimlan. 
These were the earliest of their kind. Sericulture became and 
remained until the first World War a major source of livelihood 
for Lebanese farmers. In the valley below Batatir and behind 
Shimlan settled a British agent who had come as officer in the 
expedition which drove out Ibrahim Pasha. Charles Henry 
Churchill (Arabicized .Sharshar Bey), scion of the famed Marl- 
l)orough family, put on the native headgear and aba, opened a 
school in Bahaww^ara, the tiny hamlet he bought, and married 
an Aleppine lady, later a Shihabi. Efe befriended and soon 
became the confidant of the Druzes in the area and left two 
works 2 which illuminate the history and society of Lebanon 
between the years 1840 and 1861. 

In 1810 a thirty-four-year-bid granddaughter of the first 
earl of Chatham and niece and private secretary of William 
Pitt (first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer), 
disappointed in love,^ set out on adventurous wanderings in the 
East, ending in settlement in solitude at Jun, eight miles 

* Cf. Neale, vol. i, p. 250; .sec above, p. 3 cSq, caption under fi|y. 

2 Cf. Jessup, p. 49, n. 1 ; p. 465 ; Neale, vol. i, p. 245. 

^ Odonel C'hurchill, Alount Lebanon: A Ten Years* Residence^ 3 vols., 2nd ed. 
(Ivondon, 1853); The Druzes and the Maronites {Ijondon, 1^62), 

^ Ian Bruce, The Nun of Lebanon (London, 1950 , PP- 29 seq. In his “Snow- 
Bound'^ Whittier makes this.reference to her: 

‘ Or startling on her desert throne 
The crazy Queen of Lebanon 
With claims fantastic as her own.' 
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north-east of Sidon. Here Hester Stanhope built on a hillock a 
castle-like villa, with a high wall and a magnificent garden. She 
dressed like a native with a turban and upturned-toe shoes, 
smoked a long pipe, carried a whip or poniard and surrounded 
herself with a guard of Albanians and a staff of Negro slaves 
who treated her according to royal protocols. Her government 
pension amounted to £1200 a year. Lady Stanhope studied 
Arabic, delved into astrology and alchemy, '‘two sciences lost 
to Europe/’, and headed caravans to Ba'labakk, Palmyra and 
Jerusalem. Enraptured with her grace, commanding character 
and generosity, the Arabs of the Syrian Desert proclaimed her 
“queen of Palmyra”. Over the neighbouring villages, mostly 
Druzes, she wielded almost absolute authority. When planning 
his campaign, Ibrahim Pasha sought her neutrality. She had a 
hand in arousing the Druzes against him.^ Her spies were 
planted in Syrian and Lebanese capitals, intrigues were carried 
on with pashas and shaykhs and correspondence was maintained 
with Bashir and other amirs. But her owm people she refused to 
receive and women in general were not welcome. At times she 
treated with contempt consuls and generals, thrashed officers, 
eluded or confounded creditors. One of the most revealing 
interviews with her was recorded by de Lamartine ^ (1832). 
As a mount for the expected Messiah, this strange woman, 
whose eccentricities, in the words of a contemporary American 
missionary, knew no limits,^ kept an Arab mare, “born ready- 
saddled” (with a cavity between the shoulders and stirrup-like 
projections on the two sides), served with sherbet and other 
delicacies in a stable with a light constantly burning. In 1839 
Lady Stanhope died, unattended by any European, and was 
buried on the spot. A visit to her tomb soon became an item in 
European tourists’ itineraries, whereas a quarter of a century 
earlier the British government could keep but a precarious con¬ 
tact with her mainly through a Levanite consular agent in 
Cyprus. 

The Egyptian occupation of the area took place during the 
reign of Mahmud II (1808-39), greatest of the three bold 
sultans who sponsored reform regulations (tanztmdf)^ the other 
two being his predecessor Salim III and his son/Abd-al- 

* Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope^ vol. iii, pp. 63, 76. 

* Vol. i, pp. 164-87. 3 Thomson, Lebanon^ p. 17. 
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Majid.* Mahmud rendered a national service of major signifi¬ 
cance when, on that memorable day of June 1826, he ordered 
the guns to be trained on the barracks where the Janissaries were 
mustered and wholly destroyed them. This mutinous corps 
had been the most formidable block in the path of progress. 
At its pleasure sultans and vizirs were made and unmade. 
Salim III was their last victim. Besides army reform, Mahmud 
reorganized the civil service, opened medical and othu^r schools 
with experts from Europe and strove to break up feudalism in 
Anatolia in favour of imperial centralization. The first sultan 
to wear the red fez ^ (tarboosh),^ which slowly spread among his 
subjects to become the national headgear of Islam from Morocco 
to Indonesia, this .sultan strangely enough — was labelled by 
his people giaur ^ (infidel). Mustafa Kamal included the aboli¬ 
tion of the fez among his social reforms. Because of its pic¬ 
turesqueness and their professed Arab origin the Shriners 
l>orrowed the fez from the East. 

Among the sultans Salim III (1789-1807), the only one of 
the last centuries who was not caged,^ was the initiator of what 
may be called the reform movement. His admiration of French 
culture must have received a jolt by the Napoleonic invasion of 

* GcneaIogic?al table of Ottoman sultans : 

■ I 

23. Ahmad III (1703) 


26. Mustafa III 27. *Abd-al-HamId I 

(1757) (1774) 

1 

28. Salim III 

(1789) j 


29. Mu.stafa IV 30. Mahmud II 

(1807) (1808) 


31. *Abd-al-MajId 32. *Abd-al-*AzIz 

(1839) (1861) 

* From Fas, name of the capital of Morocco, through Old Spanish and French. 
3 Ar. (arbushf probably an Arabicized form of Pers. skarbushy headdress. The 
word does not appear in Arabic literature until the compilation of the Arabian 
Nights in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

^ From Pers, gaur^ applied by Turks as a derogatory term to non-Moslems, 
especially if Christians. ® See above, p. 368. 


22. Mustafa II (1695) 


24. Mahmud I 25. *Uthman III 

(1730) (17.S4) 
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his domain. Salim's Nisdm-i Jadtd envisaged fiscal and mili¬ 
tary reforms which served as a model for later legislation but 
which were relentlessly opposed by Janissaries, corrupt officials 
and reactionary agencies. In his Khatt-i Shartf (the noble re¬ 
script) of Giil-Khane (1839) and Khatt-i Humdyun ^ (imperial 
rescript, 1856), ^\bd-al-MajId (1839-61) reaffirmed and ampli¬ 
fied earlier edicts and aimed at according equality and establish¬ 
ing security of life, property and honour for all his subjects 
irrespective of creed or race. No one was thereafter to be 
punished without trial. Compulsory conversion was prohibited, 
Government positions were throwTi open to all and everybody. 
Christians were declared admissible to the army hut could pur¬ 
chase exemption by the payment of a heavy fine. Disabilities 
under which the rayah had laboured for centuries were to be 
removed. Provision was made for reforming the tithe system 
and tax farming. In fact, the imperial edict left nothing to l)c 
desired but its execution. This could be said of all the tanzTmat. 
Their effect on the social order was minimal. Besides lacking 
provision for implementation, they were generally premature. 
The inertia of the ages was against them. Conservative theo¬ 
logians opposed them. Foreigners enjoying extraterritorial 
rights ^ did not relish them. Jewish and Christian money¬ 
changers (sing. sar?'df^ felt no enthusiasm for certain features 
Catholic and Orthodox ecclesiastical hierarchy saw in certain 
measures a decrease in their authority and a loss in their in¬ 
comes. More than that, the motivation on the part of the sultans 
and vizirs who embarked on such legislation was partially diplo¬ 
matic, providing them wdth a weapon in times of international 
crises. The period, it should be recalled, was one of accelerated 
decline of the empire, not only due to internal weakness but also 
to external pressure, and whether the edicts were designed 
primarily to check European interference in Ottoman affairs 
or to modernize and consolidate the decrepit state with a new 
concept of patriotism and of egalitarian citizenship is debatable. 

Czarist Russia was then posing as a protector of the Greek 
Orthodox of the Ottoman empire. If France, ‘^the eldest 

* For text consult Ahmad Lutfi, Tarlkh (Constantinople, 1303), vol. vi, pp. 
61-4; Enver Z. Karal, Osmanli Tarihi^ V, Nizam-i Cedit ve Tanzimat Devirleri 
(Ankara, 1947), pp. ; dc Testa, vol. v, pp. 132-7, 140-3; Edward Hertslet, 

The Map of Europe by Treaty (London, 1875), PP- 1002-5, 1243-9. 

^ See above, pp. 362-7. 
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daughter of the Catholic Church”, could protect the Catholic sub¬ 
jects of the Porte, why could not Russia, the strongest Ortho¬ 
dox power, do the same to its co-religionists among them ? To 
counterbalance PTench and Russian influence Great Britain 
later sought a point appui^ and found it in the Druze com¬ 
munity. The Oruzes then began to look toward London for 
countenance, just as the Catholics had looked toward Paris. In 
the treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji (1774), the most humiliating one 
Turkey had yet signed, Russia was given the right she coveted. 
Its exercise and the demand for extending her protectorate to 
the Holy Places precipitated the Crimean War of 1853-6, in 
which she fought Turkey and her allies, PVance, Great Britain 
and Scirdinia. In 1844 the Czar had proposed to England the 
partition of Turkey, which he designated “the sick man of 
Iturope”. P'or over a century Czarist Russia followed a con¬ 
sistent policy of seeking to control the adjacent parts of Turkey 
and, at times, to enter into a “gentlemen’s agreement” with the 
Western powers, leaving the southern parts to them on a mutual 
non-interference basis. Another imperial power contiguous to 
Turkey, Austria-Hungary, was also interested in territorial 
annexation. The two remaining imperial states concerned 
with the so-called Eastern Question — in reality a Western 
question involving extension of influence into the Ottoman 
realm — were Great Britain and France. Both approached 
the situation from their respective interests in the economic and 
maritime aspects of the strategic area located astride the princi¬ 
pal intercontinental lines of land and sea communication. These 
were considered life-lines connecting them with their markets 
and dependencies in East Africa, India and the Far East. 

While the tanzimat turned out to be in general ineffective, 
certain commercial and maritime codes promulgated during this 
period proved to be acceptable. This was because they supple¬ 
mented rather than supplanted the Islamic canon law and did 
not run counter to powerful invested interests. Hitherto the 
sharFah, at least in theory, had reigned supreme, but now it was 
generally felt that no regulations enacted in the seventh century 
could have adequate provisions for coping with the complexities 
of modern business, industry and trade. In 1850 ^Abd-al-Majld 
issued a commercial code and eight years later a penal one, both 
based on European — chiefly French — models. In 1863 the 
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code of maritime commerce, likewise based on the French 
system, was promulgated. By way of implementation, special 
courts were opened oiitside the religious c|adis' jurisdiction. 
But the civil code of 1876, entitled al-Majallah,^ was entirely 
founded on the principles and provisions of the sacred law. 
The Majallah remained in full force in Lel>anon and Syria till 
the period of the mandates. 

* For text and commentary” see Shark Majallat al-Ahkdm al- Adliyah ^ od. 
Muhammad S. al-Mahasini, 3 vols. (Damascus, 1927); tr. C. A. Hooper, I'he 
Cndl Laii} of Palestine and Prans-Jordan^ vol. i (London, 193S). 
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TWO DECADES OF C IVIL DISTURBANCE: 1840 to 1860 


The mid-nineteenth century found Lebanon wading to its neck 
in a slough of troul^le and strife, one of the unhappiest experi¬ 
ences in its long and checkered annals. Communal conflict 
bordering on anarchy was climaxed by three wars between 
Uruzes and Christians, those of 1841, 1845 and i860. The 
period marked the end of Lebanon’s rule by indigenous amirs 
and the beginning of the mutasarriftyah, rule by an Ottoman 
governor (ynutasarrif) under a concert of five European powers. 

7 'he explosive elements had been in the making for years : 
Druze resentment against Bashir’s efforts to undermine the 
authority of their feudal chiefs and against his son Khalil, 
tvhose Maronite troops had helped crush the uprising of their 
co-religionists in Hawran ; ^ numerical increase and heightened 
prestige of Christians in the Druze sector ; the intrusion of Great 
Britain seeking a sphere of influence and the fomenting of 
trouble by Western agents among the two preponderant elements 
of the population ; the new policy of direct rule and imperial 
centralization launched by Mahmud ID which took advantage 
of the muddled situation and pitted one element against the 
other. The great powers’ rivalry threw tiny, helpless Lebanon 
into the cockpit of international politics, leaving its simple 
people at the mercy of imperial forces. 

Until the 1840s warfare in the mountain had been of the 
intermittent intestine variety, with Druze fighting against Druze, 
and Christian against Christian, depending upon whether one 
was a Qaysi or Yamani, Yazbaki or Janbalati.*^ The alignment 
was feudal and partisan rather than religious and denomina¬ 
tional. Travellers and observers uniformly commented on the 
spirit of amity that characterized Druze-Christian relations.^ 

* See above, p. 424. ^ See above, pj). 428-9. 

3 See above, pp. 358, 386, 390. 

+ See above, pp. 377, 390; Abbe de Bines, Voyage au Mont Liban (Paris 
1809), vol. ii, pp. 90-1. 
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The first 
outburst 


As late as 1840 Druzes and Maronites were signing joint declara¬ 
tions against Ibrahim Pasha/ and eight years earlier de Lamar¬ 
tine - could write : Scotland, Savoy and Switzerland do not 
exhibit to the traveller a busier scene of life, with more content¬ 
ment and peace, than the foot of these mountains of Lebanon, 
where we had expected to meet only barbarians” 

On the deposition of Bashir II the Porte’s authority was 
directly asserted by the appointment of Bashir III (1840 42), 
a Christian Shihabi, as “prince of the mountain of the Druzes”.'^ 
This Bashir had participated in the rising against Ibrahim and 
collaborated with the Ottomans and British in expelling him. 
Except in name, all similarity between him and his formidable 
predecessor was purely incidental. Shortly after his accession 
the incident that touched off the first Christian-Druze conflagra¬ 
tion (colloquially al-harakah al-ulah) took place. It consisted 
of the shooting by a Dayr al-Qamar Christian of a partridge on 
the property of a Druze of the abu-Nakad family in adjacent 
Ba'aqlln.^ Both sides took up arms. The Janbalats and 'Imads 
with their men joined the Nakads. Dayr al-Qamar was set on 
fire on October 14, 1841. Soon other towns and villages in al- 
Shuf and al-Gharb became involved : Jazzin, 'Abayh, al-Shu- 
wayfat, al-Hadath, Ba^abda. In the last two places Shihabi 
palaces received special incendiary treatment. P'leeing Maron¬ 
ites passing outside of Beirut by the camp of Turkish troops, 
ostensil)ly sent to restore order, were attacked and robbed ; even 
women were stripped of their clothes. This and later experi¬ 
ences gave rise to the saying, “We would sooner be plundered 
by Druzes than protected by Turks’’.^ Druze consideration 
for womanhood is an inherent element in their social tradition. 

A joint note from the consuls of France, Great Britain and 
Russia in Beirut to the pasha referred to widespread rumours 
that Druzes had taken up arms following secret orders from the 
government and further charged that Turkish officers in Dayr 
al-Qamar had disarmed the populace and that Shibli al-'Uryan, 

» See above, pp. 424-5. 2 p 270 (of the Paris 1835 ^^•)- 

^ On his genealogy see above, p. 393, n. 4. ^ De Testa, vol. iii, p. 83. 

s Mushaqah, pp. 145-6 ; Shidyaq, pp. 621 seg .; Churchill, Druzes^ pp. 44 seq ,; 
Jessup, pp. 161 seq, Churchill was eye-witne.ss to several of the events he recorded ; 
from the roof of his home in Bahawwarah he watched the smoking fires of burned 
villages. Je.ssup, American missionary, witnes.sed certain events and received 
reports first-hand from other missionaries. 

^ Churchill, Druzes^ p. 52 ; Jessup, p. 162. 
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Druze chieftain of Hawran, was ordered to march on Zahlah 
with Turkish irregulars to disarm its people.' 

This first contest ended with the loss of about 300 souls, 
mostly Druzes, the destruction of half-a-million-dollars' worth 
of property and a feeling of mutual suspicion and ill will that 
increased as the authorities pressed for no reimbursement, 
retribution or repatriation. The pattern was set for later 
outbursts. 

In January 1842 Bashir, last of the Shihabis, was deposed 
and went to Constantinople. A Hungarian renegade who had 
come with the Ottoman army to drive Ibrahim out, was appointed 
governor of Lebanon by the Porte.^ TJmar Pasha al-Namsawi 
(the Austrian) was the first Ottoman to hold that office in 
Lebanon. He occupied the Shihab palace at Bayt al-Din. 
'Umar was not able to cope with the realities of the situation 
or command the loyalty and co-operation of Druzes or Christians, 
long used to their local amirs. The Porte resorted to a new 
scheme : bisecting the mountain into two districts, a northern 
under a Christian qa’im-maqam (sub-governor) and a southern 
under a Druze qa’im-maqam, both responsible to the Sidon wali 
residing in Beirut. The Beirut-Damascus road was chosen as 
the bisecting line. PVance vainly jidvocated unified rule under 
a Shihabi. Haydar abu-al-Lam' was appointed as the Christian 
qa’im-maqam and Ahmad Arislan as the Druze one.*^ Haydar 
was a neophyte Christian ; Ahmad was but a lad incapable of 
exercising control over his shaykhs. The Porte was more 
eager to demonstrate to the European powers that native rule 
in Lebanon was bound to fail than to see the new plan succeed. 
The Christian district, according to official documents,^ had a 
population of 74,700 Maronites, congregated largely in the 
north; the Druze district had 25,450 Druzes plus 17,350 
Maronites, 5200 Greek Orthodox and i5jS 90 Greek Catholics. 
Then there were 10,150 Druzes in the Christian area and Dayr 
al-Qamar. The total population of the mountain was 213,070, 
of whom 95,350 were Maronites, 41,090 Greek Catholics, 
28,500 Greek Orthodox, 35,600 Druzes, 12,330 Matawilah and 
200 Jews. 

» De Testa, vol. iii, pp. 102-5. 2 Shidyaq, pp. 640 seq. 

’ Shidyaq, p. 696. 

Richard Edwards, La Syric, i84a-i86o (Paris, 1862), p. 71. 
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The new political division widened the line of religious 
cleavage and aggravated rather than assuaged the tensity of the 
situation. The two qa*im-maqamTyahs had a mixed population 
of Druzes and Maronites, especially in al-Shuf, al-Gharb and 
al-Matn. Dayr al-Qamar, a Christian stronghold with 8000 
inhal>itants, lay in the heart of the Druze district but enjoyed 
a special administration. No one worth shooting would after 
this leave his home without arms intended for use rather than 
ornament. 

The gathering cloud burst again in April 1845. After 
burning fourteen Druze villages the Christians moved on to al- 
Mukhtarah, home of the Janbalats, where they were received by 
a Turkish regiment with a roaring fire of musketry. At 'Abayh, 
too, the Turks served as Druze reserve. The conflict spread to 
Jazzin, Dayr al-Qamar and other places.* 

The Porte rushed its minister of foreign affairs, Shakib 
Effendi, who confirmed the dual qa’im-maqamlyah — which 
was continued till i860 —, tried to hold the reins of government 
and whittled still further down the authority of local chiefs, thus 
leading to the third and most serious massacre, that of i860. 

Throughout Druzes presented a united front under common 
command in contrast to the Maronites, who had been going 
through a social revolution involving casting off feudal tutelage. 
By 1858 a Maronite agrarian resurrection had been in full 
swing under a farrier from Rayfun, Taniytis ShahTn, an em¬ 
ployee of the Lazarist convent there.^ The Khazins, among 
other Maronite aristocrats, were evicted from their homes, 
which were burned down, and were stripped of their landed 
property to be parcelled out among the peasants. In the 
following year Shahin proclaimed a peasant commonwealth 
with himself as its dictator.^ The Maronite patriarch connived ; 
his clergy, recruited mostly from the commonalty, encouraged 

^ Churchill, Druzes^ pp. 91-2; Mushaqah, pp. 52-3; Iskandar Abkariyus, 
“ Nawadir al-Zaman fi Malahim Jabal Lubnan’* (MS.,pp. 22-3) ; tr. J. F. Scheltema, 
7 'he Lebanon in Turmoil: Syria and the Pozvers in i860 (New Haven, 1920), p. 62; 
Abkariyus was an educated Christian of Armenian origin born in Beirut, For 
consular and other official reports consult Correspondence Relative to the Affairs 
of Syria, pt. i, 1843, 1844, 1845 (Condon, 1844), pp. 106 seq.; de Testa, vol. iii, 
pp. 174 seq, ; Khazin, vol. i, pp. 176 seq. ; Rabbath, vol. ii, pp. 163-6. 

^ [Comte de Paris], JOamas et le Liban (Paris, 1861), p. io2. 

^ Antun 13 . al-*Aqiqi, Thaxvrah wa-Fitnah fi Lubndn (Beirut, 1938), pp. 82-90 ; 
Khazin, vol. i, pp. 364, 366, 371-2, 384-5. 
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the revolutionary aims. Until then the Maronitc feudal aris¬ 
tocracy had dwarfed the ecclesiastical hierarchy.* The Turkish 
authorities beheld with thinly veiled satisfaction developments 
calculated to end in their favour. Meantime Christian life and 
property in the Druze district, where within a term of ten years 
upwards of seven hundred murders were committed with im¬ 
punity and without even an attempt at investigation, were be¬ 
coming increasingly insecure.^ 

The ‘^massacres of ’6o” (niadhabih al-sittin )—to use the a year 
local designation —, which began in April and proceeded with 
unabated and unprecedented fury through July, lacked immedi- infamy 
ate provocation and seemed premeditated. The chain of ante¬ 
cedents can be traced back to the previous summer when two 
boys of Bayt Miri, a Maronite and a Druze, started a common¬ 
place brawl that ended in the killing of more Druzes than 
Christians. Sporadic cases of violence in the mixed district 
continued. Winter, a rigorous one, intervened, but was spent 
in preparation for what seemed inevitable. Druze shaykhs were 
openly in consultation with Khurshid Pasha of Beirut and 
reportedly receiving arms through him. Once the flare-up burst 
in April of i860 hardly a Christian in the entire Druze sector 
could call his life his own. In a few wt^eks more than sixty 
villages of al-Matn and al-ShCif lay in ashes. Turkish regulars 
did nothing to stop the fight and Turkish irregulars (bashi- 
bazouk, Tur. bdshi buzuq) maltreated and pillaged refugees 
fleeing to Damascus and Beirut. 

Kisrawan and North Lebanon, stronghold of Maronitism, 
remained unaffected and unaffecting. From those quarters 
two gestures of aid were made, one by Taniyus Shahin and the 
other by Yusuf Karam of Ihdin, a rising nationalist leader. 

The movements of these two leaders were stopped by threats 
and promises from Ottoman authorities or by French interven¬ 
tion. Maronite clergy hurled verbal missiles against the foe 
and offered encouragement and promises of relief to their co¬ 
religionists, in both cases doing more harm than good. To the 
other camp Druze recruits poured in from Hawran, numbering 
three thousand or more, under the leadership of Isma il al- 
Atrash. In Lebanon Sa'Id Janbalat assumed leadership with 
Khattar al-Tmad and 'Ali Hamadah as his chief lieutenants. 

* See above, p. 336, n. i. * Churchill, Druzes^ pp. 111-12. 
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I'he turn of the big towns came. The same procedure was 
followed in most cases ; the Ottoman garrison commander 
would offer the Christian population asylum, ask for surrender 
of arms and then see them slaughtered in the local serai. Such 
was the fate of Dayr al-Oamar, which lost 2600 men; Jazzin 
and environs, where 1500 were slaughtered ; Hasbayya, where 
1000 of a Greek Orthodox population of 6000 w^ere cold¬ 
bloodedly killed ; Rashayya, where 800 perished.* The orders 
for Hasbayya were that no male between seven and seventy 
years should be spared. Malicious eyes feasted on mangled, 
intermingled bodies of old and young in the courtyard of the 
Shihabi palace, Zahlah, Uirgest among the towns, with I 2 ,ck 30 
inhabitants, mostly Greek Catholics, held out for a short time 
then succumbed under an attack by a host including fighters 
from Hawran and Bedouins from the desert. The town lay 
snugly in a deep ravine carved by the Bardawni flowing from 
the l^ack of Mount Sannin. Hardly a house escaped the flames. 
The attack, we are told,^ was planned by Colonel Churchill 
repeating the tactics used by Joshua against Ai and Bethel.* 
The roads to the adjacent maritime cities were clotted with 
fugitives, many of whom were rol>bed or cut down by Ottoman 
irregular cavalry. Sidonian Moslems killed some 300 refugees. 
The total loss of life within the span of three months and a 
space of a few miles was estimatedly 12,000 ; the loss of property 
amounted to about ^^4,000,000. This was the season of silk 
crops, vital in Lebanese economy. The damage embraced 
churches and monasteries.^ 

From Lebanon the spark flew to Damascus and ignited a 
reservoir of Moslem ill-feeling generated by the liberal policy 
of Ibrahim Pasha and the egalitarian provisions of the Khatt-i 
Humayun .5 Impunity for the Lebanese culprits and complicity 

* Cf. Further Papers Relating to the Disturbances in Syria, June i860 (London, 

i860), pp. 40-6. ^ Jessup, pp. 174-5. ^ Josh. 7 : 2-6; 8 : 9-17. 

^ For official documents consult Correspondence Relating to the Affairs of 
Syria, 1860-61 (London, 1861) ; de Testa, vol. vi, pp. 67-101 ; Khazin, vol. ii, 
pp. 1 seq. ; Abkariyus, pp, 42 seq, ; Scheltema, pp. *J2 seq. ; Mushaqah, pp. 158-68 
(author a self-taught Protestant physician born at Rashmayya); l^douard Driault, 
La Question dDrient, 8th ed. (Paris, 1921), pp. 194-5 ; Churchill, Druzes, pp. 132 
seq.; Riley, pp. 250 seq.; Charles-Roux, France, pp. 183-6; Souvenirs de Syrie 
(Paris, 1903), pp. 32-89 (anonymous author was attached to the French commission) ; 
Husayn Gh. abu-Shaqra, al-ffarakat fi Lubndn, ed, 'Arif abu-Shaqra (Beirut, 
1952), pp. 113-31 (author was a Druze who took part in the fighting). 

* See above, pp. 428-30. 
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on the part of government officials served as encouragement. 
The Christian quarter was set on fire and some 10,000 of its 
inhabitants were put to the sword. Three brothers, of the 
Maronite Masabiki family, were killed by the altar of the 
Franciscan church, where they had sought refuge, and later 
beatified by the pope (1926).^ In all about 11,000 perished in 
the Syrian capital. The chivalrous conduct of 'Abd-al-Qadir 
al-Maghribi — a refugee from French rule in Algeria —, who 
was instrumental in saving over a thousand lives, stands out 
as a luminous spot against a dark background. Lebanon had 
no 'Abd-al-Qadir. 

At last the great powers bestirred themselves. A convention 
between France, who had taken the initiative. Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia and Turkey decided on intervention. 
A joint force of 1 2,000 was agreed upon, but France alone acted, 
sending 7000 troops under General Beaufort d’Hautpoul. The 
general had seen action in Syria when attached to the staff of 
Colonel Seve, who professed Islam and under the name Sulay- 
man Pasha directed the operations of the Egyptian army. 
Before Beaufort’s landing in Beirut in August i860, Fu’ad 
Pasha, Ottoman minister of foreign affairs and extraordinary 
commissioner, had arrived there with fresh troops and pro¬ 
ceeded to deal sternly with those officials who stood passively 
by or collaborated in the massacres of Lebanon and Damascus 
as well as with the obvious culprits. A hundred and eleven 
soldiers were shot and a few civilians hanged. 'Abd-al-Qadir 
was decorated. Sterner measures were taken against Damascene 
offenders. Tranquillity was re-established even before the 
arrival of the French. Fu*ad soon set up an international com¬ 
mission to fix responsibility, determine guilt, estimate indemnity 
and suggest reforms for the future government of the mountain. 
With shrewdness and finesse he, as presiding officer, outwitted, 
outmanoeuvred the rest of the deputies. He took full advantage 
of the discord among the commissioners and would tell them : 
‘‘ I shall wait until you agree” or refer the matter to my govern¬ 
ment and await its instructions”.^ Lord Dufferin dwarfed the 
deputy of Napoleon III. Dufferin seconded Fu*ad, supported 
Turkey’s sovereignty, stressed mitigating circumstances in de- 

* Ada Apostolicae SediSy vol. xviii (1926), pp. 411-15. 

2 Souvenirs 274-6. 
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fence of the Druze case and was generally followed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of Austria and Prussia. France espoused the Chris¬ 
tian cause and was but half-heartedly backed up by Russia. 

The commission received a list of 4600 Druze offenders, of 
whom 48 were condemned to death, 11 sentenced to life imprison¬ 
ment, 13 to six years in jail and 249 to detention or temporary 
exile.But, of course, not all those sentenced were executed. 
Sa'Id Janbalat’s death sentence was commuted. Several, headed 
by Khattar al-Tmad, fled to Hawran. About 120 offenders 
were banished to Tripoli, Africa. Khurshid Pasha’s neck was 
spared but not that of the pasha of Damascus or of the garri¬ 
son commander of Hasbayya. Khurshid (wali of Sidon), the 
military commandant of Beirut and other minor officials were 
banished to Cyprus, Malta or Constantinople. Three hundred 
Damascene Moslems sentenced to hard labour for life were 
brought on foot to Beirut, with their hands in stocks — thrust 
through holes to the w^ist through thick boards — and deported 
to Constantinople. After six months’ absence and free trans¬ 
portation they began to reappear in Beirut on their way back 
home.^ 

The indemnity for losses and damage was estimated at 

1,250,000 and the proposal that the Druzes be made to pay 
was counteracted by Fu’ad’s declaration that the Ottoman 
government would. The imperial treasury did pay a small 
fraction but then closed the deal. The Porte declared a general 
amnesty except for those who had fled to Hawran.-^ Meantime 
the condition of the starving refugees was getting desperate. 
Typhus, typhoid, dysentery and other fatal diseases wrought 
havoc. Women were taken into the harems and mothers offered 
their children for sale.+ 

Reorgan- For the reorganization of the government France advocated 
ization ^ restoration of the unity of the country and its establishment 
as an autonomous principality under a Maronite governor, 
following the pre-1840 model. General Beaufort’s candidate 
was Majid, son of Bashir the Great; but General Ducrot, 
second in command, favoured Yusuf Karam, whom Fu’ad had 

* For names consult Edwards, pp. 403-10; cf. Churchill, Druzes, p. 222; 
Correspondence J^elaiing to the Affairs of Syria, 1860-61 (London, 1861), p. 509; 
Driault, p. 196 ; Souvenirs, pp. 238 seq,, 270 seq. * Riley, pp, 87-8. 

3 According to abu-Shaqra (p. 133) about 3000 had done so, loaded with loot. 

^ The World (New York, April 23, 1861). 
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appointed acting qa’im-maqam over the Christian district. The 
French commissioner also favoured YusufT Yusuf was the 
hereditary Maronite shaykh of Ihdin, a pupil of the Jesuits at 
'Ayn Turah, spoke French and cherished strongly pro-French 
feeling. His father had entertained French tourists on their 
way to the cedars. Gallant in looks, charming in manners, 
dignified in personality, the young man was very popular among 
his people. The French proposal was mildly supported by the 
Russians but vehemently opposed by the Ottomans seconded 
by the British. On June 9, 1861, the new organic statute 
(reglenient organique) for Lebanon was signed in Constantinople 
to be amended three years later and to remain in force till the 
outbreak of the first World War. Signed by France, Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia and Turkey, it reconstituted Lel)anon 
as an autonomous mutasarrifiyah but under a governor-general 
(mutasarrif') of the Christian faith designated l)y the Porte and 
approved by the signatory powers. Lebanon’s autonomy was 
now an internationally recognized fact, guaranteed by the 
major European powers. Italy’s adherence in 1867 to the 
statutes of 1861 and 1864 raised the number of those powers to 
seven. 

By January 1861 Great Britain had begun to press for the 
evacuation of the French troops but reluctantly agreed to pro¬ 
long the occupation till June 5. Before departing they had 
assisted in relief work and in reconstructing the ruined quarters 
of Zahlah, Dayr al-Qamar, Hammana and other towns.^ They 
left an inscription on the Dog River rock.^^ 

The new statute closed a period of anarchy whose legacy of 
bitterness and suspicion has not yet been entirely wiped out; it 
opened a new era, that of the Mutasarrifiyah of Jabal (mount 
of) Lubnan. 

* La Vie, miliiairc du general Ducfud, vol, ii, pp. 1-2. 

^ Ernest I^ouet, Expedition de Syric (Paris, 1862), pp. 123, 138, 146 (author 
was the bursar of the expedition). ^ See above, pp. 3, 146. 
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Lebanon, whose problem preoccupied the major powers of 
Europe for two years, i860 to 1861, received from their hands 
regulations for its administration that could barely cover more 
than a couple of sheets of paper. That a new’ly organized 
country could be administered by a seventeen-article code is 
indeed an extraordinary feat in history.^ The revision of Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1864, introduced but a few minor changes.^ The 
tenure of the mutasarrif was extended from three to five renew¬ 
able years. He was responsible directly to the Porte. As chief 
executive he collected taxes, appointed judges, executed tri¬ 
bunals' sentences and maintained security and order. An 
elective administrative council (niajlis idarah) of twelve repre¬ 
sentatives from the diflFerent religious communities assisted him. 
Of the representatives five were Christians. In its geographic 
delimitation the country was stripped of al-Biqa' and Wadi al- 
Taym — whose very fertility was owed to top-soil swept from 
the mountain by rains and winds and to streams fed from water 
stored in the bosom of the mountain — as well as of Beirut and 
Sidon, all of which formerly belonged to Lebanon.Beirut, 
Sidon and Tripoli, its natural ports, were put under direct 
Ottoman rule. This is clearly not the Lebanon of the Ma'ns 
and the Shihabs ; it is the mountainous part of it. It was divided 
into seven districts (sing, qada^ each under a qa*im-maqam. 
As determined by the prevailing religious denomination in each 
district, three of these sub-governors were Maronites, one Druze, 
one Moslem, one Greek Orthodox and one Greek Catholic. 
Each qa’im-maqamryah was subdivided into mudtrtyahs (small 
counties). The administration of local justice involving minor 
cases was left in the hands of government-appointed or popularly 

* For text see British and Foreign State Papers^ 1860-1861^ vol. li (London, 
1868), pp. 288-92. 

* For text consult Thomas E. Flolland, The European Concert in the Eastern 

Question (Oxford, 1885), pp. 212-18. 3 See above, pp. 391, 414. 
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elected shaykhs.* Ecclesiastical jurisdiction over cases in which 
only clergy were involv^ed was maintained. The new constitu¬ 
tion abolished all feudal privileges, bestowed equal rights on 
all citizens and provided for a census of the population and a 
survey of the land. The government of the mountain main¬ 
tained its own judiciary and preserved order l)y a local militia. 
No Turkish troops were quartered in the land, no military ser¬ 
vice was incumbent on its citizens and no tribute was due the 



DATJD PASHA. FIRST GOVERNOR OF AUTONOMOUS LEBANON, 

rM6i i«S6«S 


Porte. Local taxes were so levied as to meet local needs, only 
the surplus would go to the imperial treasury which, however, 
had to make deficits good. 

Da’ud Effendi, an Armenian by birth, Roman Catholic by Da’ud 
persuasion, director of the telegraph at Constantinople and 
author of a French work on Anglo-Saxon laws, was appointed Karam 
as the first governor. He chose Bashir’s palace in Bayt al-Din 

* Not to be confused with those who held shaykhdom as a hereditary title forming 
the lowest rung in the feudal ladder (above, p. 390) or with the religious shaykhs 
of the Druzes (above, p. 409). 
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as his residence. Ba'abda, where an imposing serai was built 
under his third successor, served as a winter capital. The 
statute made no reference as to the eligibility of a native Leban¬ 
ese to the governorship-general, a position to which Yusuf 
Karam had not ceased to aspire. DaTid offered Yusuf the qa- 
’im-maqamlyah of Jazzin, which he spurned ; he offered Majid, 
son of Bashir, that of Kisrawan and he accepted. Karam, in a 
public statement addressed to the Vatican and Paris,* objected 
to the non-nativity of the governor, the dictatorial rights be¬ 
stowed on him, the delimitation of certain Christian qada’s, 
the provisions for the adjudication of Lebanese commercial 
cases outside of Lebanon (in Beirut) and the underwriting of the 
Lebanese budget deficit by the imperial treasury on the ground 
that it would make the country subservient to Constantinople. 
He unfurled the banner of rebellion and engaged in a few 
bloody conflicts, but before the year (i86i) was over he was 
apprehended by Fu’ad and taken along to Constantinople. 
Meantime he cherished the hope that his turn would come at 
the expiration of Da’ud’s term. But when in 1864 the term 
was renewed, Karam managed to return secretly to North 
Lebanon to renew the struggle. With the aid of France, which 
as one of the protective powers could now legitimately interfere, 
he was banished first to Algeria then to Paris and Naples, where 
he died in 1888 aged sixty-three.^ Not only did France fail him 
but also the clergy, on whose support he had equally counted. 
His body, reportedly unembalmed and yet well preserved, in¬ 
dicating a life of sanctity, was brought to his native Ihdin and 
exhibited in its church. His statue adorns the church’s court¬ 
yard. His name has lived in North Lebanese saga as that of 
a modern nationalist hero. 

Opposition to the new order came from another direction, 
the traditional feudatory chiefs — mostly Druzes. It found 
popular support because of increased taxation. But it should 
be said to the credit of Da*ud that he weathered the storm, 
established stability and made the new constitution work. In 

* Butrus B. Karam, Qala id al-Murjdn fi Tdrlkk Jabal Lubnan^ vol. i (Beirut, 

1932), PP- 191' 2 . 

* Dibs, JWrtkb Siiriyah, vol. viii, pp. 726-33 (the author had personal contact 
with him). The most detailed life of Karam is in Istifan al-Bish*alani, Lubndn 
wa-Yusuf Bey Karam (Beirut, 19.25), pp. 312-644; Nasim Nawfal, Bafal Lubndn 
(Alexandria, 1896), pp. 224-48. 
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a speech to the notables of Lebanon he used the following 
illustration : 

A doctor fell sick, and called in a fellow physician and said to him, 

“We are three, you, I, and the disease. If you will help me, we will 
conquer the disease. If you help the disease you will conquer 
me.” So we in Lebanon are three; you, the j)eople, I, the ruler, 
and the traditional animosity of races in Ix*hanon. Help me and 
we shall conquer it. Help it, and you will ruin me and yourselves 
together. ^ 

The new governor proceeded with constructive measures de¬ 
manding the reattachment of al-Biqa* and transmitting to Con¬ 
stantinople the spontaneous request of Sidon for reattachment. 

In 1863, after five years’ work, a French company completed the 
Beirut-Damascus highway - the first of its kind in the area — ; 
a regular diligence service, twice a day, was instituted between 
the two cities. It took fourteen hours to cover the sixty-mile 
distance. Carriages began to make their appearance at Beirut. 

This road became the backbone of the transportation system, 
radiating branches north and south that linked all villages and 
towns. For years the company imposed a three-franc toll on 
each mule which deterred most muleteers and forced them to 
plod on the old muddy winding path running in places along the 
road.2 In 1867 the sultan promulgated a law allowing for the 
first time foreigners to hold property. Da’ud connected Beirut 
with Dayr al-Qamar and his capital with a road which when 
improved by his second and third successors became one of the 
many macadamized carriage roads that zigzagged with hair¬ 
pin curves throughout the mountain range,^ At ^Abayh he 
sponsored (1862) a high school which still bears his name and 
arranged for its continued support through the Druze waqf. 
Al-Da'udiyah is today a co-educational institution with a 
student body of about three hundred. 

The series of mutasarrifs inaugurated by Da’ud deteriorated Seven 
as it continued. Only his second successor Rustem measured 
up to his stature and manifested concern for the welfare of the rifs 
country. Almost all the others coveted primarily the favour of 

* [(‘.ssup, pp. 266-7. 

2 'Harper^s New Monthly Magazine, vol. xli (New York, ICS70), p. 53. Elcuthere 
Elefteriades, I^es Chemins de fer en Syrie et au JLtban (Beirut, 1944), pp. 37 “ 4 <^- 

3 Thomson, Lebanon, pp. 125-6, 151 ; Jesssup, p. 234. 
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the Porte and were rewarded on their return by higher or more 
lucrative positions. 

One year before the expiration of his term Da*ud resigned, 
evidently under pressure from the Porte. His successor Nasri 
Franco (1868-73), an Aleppine Levanitc who had served on 
Fu’ad Pasha’s staff in Beirut, failed to press, and on instructions 
from the higher authorities suppressed, the demands for 
reattachment of al-Biqa' and Sidon. Early in his governorship 
an imperial edict established a severe censorship over all 
publications ; presses and newspapers were beginning to 
flourish in the mountain. The new Ottoman code of justice, 
embodied in al-Majallah^ based on the Hanafite rite and dealing 
with sales, letting, loan and partnership, was promulgated. By 
this time secular tribunals and codes of procedure had been 
instituted alongside the shariah courts.*^ 

Rustem (1873—83), an Italian nobleman by birth, former 
ambassador to St. Petersburg and future ambassador to London, 
challenged the growing influence of the Maronitc clergy, whom 
Da’ud had won to the new order. With the decay of the 
Maronitc feudal aristocracy, the ecclesiastical hierarchy became 
ascendant. Of all prelates of the Ottoman empire the Maronitc 
patriarch was the only one who operated without formal 
authorization from the Porte and he persisted in his refusal to 
seek investiture from that source.^ 

Rustem collected the national deficit from the imperial 
treasury, amounting to 25,000 Turkish pounds a year, until he 
was instructed to suppress that demand, necessitating radical 
reduction in the officials’ salaries to about a half and opening 
the way for a period of backshish (bakhshish) that flourished 
during the regime of his successor, Wasah Pasha (1883-92). 
Even Wasah himself was not held above suspicion. His rule 
was marked by the assumption of serious proportions by Leban¬ 
ese emigration to lands beyond the seas.^ During his governor¬ 
ship roads linking the principal towns — Zahlah, *Alayh, Kafar 
Shima, Dayr al-Qamar — to Beirut, Ba'abda and Bayt al-Dm 
were rendered carriageable. Northward he extended the road 
to south of Tripoli. In 1888 the walayah of Beirut was estab- 

* See above, p. 432; Herbert J. Liebe.sny, ‘‘Impact of Western Eaw in the 
Countrie.s of the Near East”, The Gearge Washington Law Review^ vol. xxii (1953), 
pp. 127-41. ^ CE above, p. 331. 3 See below, pp. 473-7. 
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lished, separating it from Damascus. Both Wasah and Franco 
died before the expiration of their terms and were buried in 
state at al-Hazimiyah by the Beirut-Damascus highway. Na'- 
"um Pasha (1892-1902), Wasah’s successor and Franco’s son-in- 
law, served two full terms, both undistinguished. He extended 
the carriageable highway north to Tripoli and south to Sidon. 

In the first year of his regime La Societe des Chemins de fer 
ottomans de Beyrouth-Damas-Haouran began work on the 
railroad, which was not completed till 1895.^ Under Muzaffar 
Pasha (1902-7), who was of Polish origin, corruption registered 
a new record. Even members of the governor’s family were 
charged with exploiting the land and the people. Muzaffar 
promised economic and judicial reforms but did not realize them. 
Agitations concomitant on the Young Turks’ revolution of 1908 
marked the regime of Yusuf Franco (1907-12), son of the second 
mutasarrif, and more serious ones that of Ohannes Koyoumjian 
attendant on the first World War. Ohannes, the last in the 
series and like the first an Armenian, was replaced in August 
1915 by a Turk. Direct Turkish rule continued till the end 
of the war.^ 

Despite general incompetence on the part of its governors. The silver 
reduction in its area, loss of access to the sea and deprivation of 
fertile maritime and inland plains. Mount Lebanon — thanks to 
the resourcefulness, energy and adaptability of its people — 
enjoyed a period of cultural flourish and economic prosperity 
and achieved a state of security and stability unattained by any 
Ottoman province, European or Asian. Its rock-strewn slopes 
were dotted with neat settlements, encircled by orchards and 
farms terraced like hanging gardens. It came to be acknow¬ 
ledged as the best governed, the most prosperous, peaceful and 
contented country in the Near East.-^ In a few decades the value 
of property increased a hundredfold. The saying : Happy is he 

* Vital Cuinct, Syrie^ Lihan et Palcsitne (Paris, 1896), pp. 42*3; 360-2. 

M. Jouplain, La Qucsiiofi du Liban (Paris, 1908), pp, 551-2; ^Comite de 
rOrient, Les GiuDres frafiyaises en Syrie (Paris, 1919^? PP- 3 ' 9 1 Elefteriades, 
pp. 43 seg. 

^ For more on this period consult George-Samne, La Syne (Paris, 1920), 
pp. 209-32; Dibs, voi. viii, pp. 685-7; al-Mas'udi [Bulus Mas*ad], aLDawlah 
aP Uthmdnivah fi Lubndn wa-Suriyah (Cairo, 1916), pp. 74 * 9 - 

3 Cf. William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1927 
(Cambridge, 1936), pp. 300-3; Charles E. D. Black, The Marquess of Dufferin 
and Alfa (London, 1903), p. 59 ; Jessup, pp. 211-12. 
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who possesses even a goat’s enclosure in Mount Lebanon, was 
then coined and assumed wide currency. 

The dark cloud of i860 did not lack a silver lining entailing 
more than a privileged political status guaranteed by the concert 
of European nations. It aroused the sympathy and increased 
the interest of the Protestant West. In August to September 
an Anglo-Saxon committee in Beirut, composed mainly of local 
missionaries, gave aid to 20,000 refugees.’ New educational 
and benevolent institutions, once started, tended to become 
permanent. French and other Catholic establishments,^ of long 
standing but interrupted by the i860 disturbances, resumed 
work with fresh vigour. The Jesuit seminary established in 
1846 at GhazTr (where Ernest Renan wrote his La Vie de Jesus, 
i860) was transferred to Beirut in 1875 become the nucleus 
of the renowned Universite Saint-Joseph. Other boys’ Jesuit 
schools were opened in Zahlah, Ta'nayil, Bikfayya and Jazzin. 
In 1846 the Sisters of St. Joseph of Marseilles and in 1871 the 
Sisters of Nazareth of Lyons, followed by the Sisters of the Holy 
Family and the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, started opening 
schools — day and boarding —, orphanages and other philan¬ 
thropic institutions in Beirut, Sidon, Tyre, Hamm an a and other 
villages of Lebanon. An order of indigenous nuns, Jam'iyat 
al-Maryamat (Mariamettes), was established in 1853, following 
a French model, with Bikfayya as headquarters and proceeded 
to open some twenty schools in the neighbouring area. This 
order, together with another established at Zahlah at the same 
time, had in 1914 six thousand girls in its thirty schools. By 
that time the French must have had in Lebanon-Syria-Palestine 
some 500 schools, representing 20 different congregations, with 
an attendance of about 50,000 boys and girls.^ 

In October i860 the British Syrian Mission entered the 
field and founded schools for boys and girls in Beirut, Zahlah, 
Ba'albakk, ^Ayn Zahaltah, Shimlan and Hasbayya. Its training 
college for girls, opened that year in Beirut, is still an important 
institution for educating teachers. Before the year was over 
the Prussian Deaconesses of Kaiserwerth, who specialized in 

* Jessup, pp. 251, 811 ; Anderson, vol. ii, pp. 350-1. 

* See above, pp 382-3, 401-2. 

3 Ristelhueber, pp. 74-92, 261-2, 279-80 ; -George-Samne, pp. 184-208 ; Lubnan, 
pp. 202-8, 465 seq., 470; Khairallah, pp. 44-6; Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, 
Congrls fran^ais de la Syrie: seances el lraz>auxy fascicule iii (Paris, 1919). 
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orphan and hospital training, had established a centre at Sidon, 
later transferred to Beirut. Beirut was chosen as the site for 
the Johanniter Hospital, established by the Knights of St. John 
on a rocky hillside oifered by Fu*ad Pasha near Ra*s Beirut, 
The first modern hospital in the whole area, this institution was 
staffed by Deaconesses’ nurses and later manned by the medical 
staff of the Syrian Protestant College. The vote by the American 
Mission to found this college, now the American University of 
Beirut, was taken early in 1863. Before the close of that year 
American missions had stations with schools, then or later, at 
*Abayh, Suq al-Gharb, Sidon, liasbayya and Tripoli, three of 
which are still going concerns.’^ In 1877 the Suq school was 
made a boarding one and recently taken over by a board of its 
own graduates. A sanatorium for tuberculosis was opened at 
al-Mu'amalatayn, a suburb of Juniyah, in 1909 by Dr. Mary 
Eddy, member of a missionary family that had operated in 
Sidon and vicinity for years and perhaps the first licensed woman 
physician in the Ottoman empire. It was later moved to al- 
Shabanlyah in the mountain. The first sanatorium for treating 
the mentally ill was started in 1897 at al-'Asfurlyah, a suburb 
of Beirut, by a German, Theophilus Waldmeier, who had 
erected the buildings of the Friends’ Mission at Brummana.^ 
Having remained for decades the sole institutions of their kind, 
these two sanatoria attracted patients from countries as dis¬ 
tant as Iran. Until then (in Western Europe and the United 
States until about 1850) close confinement, with chains or 
manacles, was considered the only treatment. Maronites sent 
the insane for confinement in cells at the Qazhayya monastery, 
with the hope that monks’ prayers would exorcise the possessing 
evil spirits. 

To such stimuli of progress emanating from the West, 
Lebanon responded more spontaneously and more whole¬ 
heartedly than any of its neighbours. Not satisfied with having 
the West come to it, it strove to go to the West. In the decades 
after the 1860s it sent its sons to the four quarters of the globe 
in quest of the higher life. Within a brief span of a half-century 
it practically evolved from medievalism to modernism. With 

* [Frederick J. Bliss], T/ie Reminiscences of Daniel Bliss (New York, 1920), 
pp. 166 seg.; Jessup, pp. 254, 811 ; Roderick D, Matthews and Matta Akrawi, 
Education in Arab Countries of the Near East (Washington, 1949), pp. 499-502. 

» Jessup, pp. 521-2. 
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remarkable foresight and perspicacity (except for the British 
bias), Colonel Churchill ^ as early as 1853 wrote: 

When Mount Lebanon ceases to be Turkish, it must either become 
English, or else form part of a new independent State, which, without 
the incentives to territorial aggrandizement, or the means of military 
aggression, shall yet be able to maintain its own honour and dignity 
and more especially to promote the great object for which it will be 
called into existence, for which indeed, by its geographical position it 
will be so eminently (jualified; that of creating, developing, and 
upholding a commercial intercourse in the East, which shall draw 
together and unite the hitherto divergent races of mankind in the 
humanizing relations of fraternity and peace. 

* Lehanort, vol. i, j). viii. 



CHAVTKR XXXI 


THE IMPACT OF THE WEST AND THE MODERN AWAKENING 


Proximity to the sea, preponderance of the Christian element 
in the population and westward orientation since Phoenician 
days, through the Roman-Byzantine period down to the days of 
Fakhr-al-DTn and Bashir,* had conditioned Lebanon, rendering 
it more receptive to the flow of new fertilizing ideas and more 
hospitable to European cultural influences. The Ottoman cur¬ 
tain sealed off its neighbours more tightly and impenetrably 
than it sealed Ix^banon. As the Ottomans were establishing 
themselves astride the intercontinental crossroads of the Near 
East, Western Europeans were looking for a new route to 
India and the Far East. Not only did they discover it, around 
South Africa, but they stumbled on an entirely new world, the 
Americas. The isolation of the Arab East, perhaps the greatest 
evil of Ottoman rule, became intensified, resulting in stagnation 
and lack of intellectual cross-fertilization. Meantime Europe was 
forging ahead with its scientific and technological achievements 
and thus widening the socio-economic gap between it and the 
Orient. The creation of a direct navigation route between East 
and West through the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, 
followed by the introduction of rail, automobile and air trans¬ 
port, not only restored to the area its historic role of intermediacy 
but set it on the path of progress. Communication has rightly 
been called the nervous system of modern civilization. 

Though it had been in physical and ideological contact with 
Europe throughout its recorded history, yet it was not until 
the nineteenth century that Lebanon experienced those radical 
changes in its way of life and steadfastly pursued the path of 
progress and modernism. Cultural interpenetration gave it a 
physiognomy of its own ; it served as a pilot project in recon¬ 
ciling Eastern and Western elements of civilization. F'irst to 
break out of its semi-antique shell, Lebanon developed into a 

^ See above, pp. 374, 401 sefj.y 417. 
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centre of radiation, and has been so called {balad al-ish'a), to 
adjacent lands. LTnlike Turkey, where adoption of Western 
institutions was dictated from above and resistance made 
punishable l)y the state, and unlike other lands in Asia and 
Africa where economic or political penetration spear-headed 
the Westernizing process, Lebanon proceeded spontaneously 
and gradually, being subjected first to intellectual and spiritual 
agencies. Its attractive, salubrious villages were used as a base 
of operation, deviating from the normal pattern of urban 
operation. It was not the Napoleonic invasion nor the Egyptian 
military occupation in itself that brought about the radical trans¬ 
formation but the opening of the way for cultural inflow that 
counted. The resultant impact may be considered the most 
potent factor in the recent history of the area. To it most of the 
major happenings and changes--political, social, economic, 
spiritual, intellectual — may be directly or indirectly traced. 

The impetus for the intellectual awakening of the nineteenth f:duca- 
century was given by missionary activity, first Catholic — ^ork^- 
mainly PVench — and then Protestant — chiefly American. Catholic 
Being the earliest beneficiaries, native Christians became pur- Protestant 
veyors of Western culture as their ancestors had been when 
Greek science and philosophy were transmitted to the Arab 
world. The Catholic institutions had their capstone in the 
founding of Saint Joseph University at Beirut in 1875.* Six 
years later the institution was confirmed as a university by the 
pope. In 1883 an annual subsidy and a credit were authorized 
by the French ministry of education for opening a school of 
medicine to which was added one of pharmacy. Coming at a 
time when the government was expelling Jesuits from France, 
this agreement seems paradoxical. Two more schools, engineer¬ 
ing and law, were organized in 1913 under the patronage of the 
University of Lyon. Dentistry started later, 1922. Alongside 
the faculties of philosophy and theology there grew at the 
beginning of the twentieth century a faculty of Oriental studies 
which amassed one of the richest collections of library material 
and engaged in research and publication on a scale and accord¬ 
ing to a scholarly standard unknown in the Orient.^ With the 
university went the Imprimerie Catholique, established in 1853 

* See above, p. 448. 

* Annuaire de V Universite (Beirut, I9S3“4) > Cuinet, pp. 61 - 2 . 
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and today considered one of the best-equipped printing presses 
in the Arab East. 

In the continental tradition the Jesuit university functioned 
as a degree-granting institution offering specialized instruction 
for scholarly, scientific and professional ends. The concept of 
a campus with “college life” remained alien to it. Unlike its 
French counterpart, the American University of Beirut, estab¬ 
lished in 1866 under the name of the Syrian Protestant College 
as the crowning achievement of the American educational 
activity, concerned itself with facilities for student residence and 
board, athletic sports and other extra-curricular activities in¬ 
cluding student associations — all novel features in Eastern 
higher education. It emphasized character-building and en¬ 
couraged teacher-student personal relationship. Its stress on 
the study of native culture was reflected in its first making 
Arabic the language of instruction, an attempt which was 
abandoned after several years because of the difficulty of finding 
qualified teachers and up-to-date textbooks, and meeting the 
language needs of its increasingly cosmopolitan student body.* 
The university, with its schools of arts and sciences, medicine, 
pharmacy and more recent engineering and agriculture, de¬ 
veloped into the most influential American institution of learning 
outside the United States. Its graduates supplied the ideology 
and leadership of the Arab national movements in the East. 
The keynote of its liberal policy was struck by its first president, 
Daniel Bliss, when the cornerstone of its main building was laid : 

This College is for all conditions and classes of men without regard 
to colour, nationality, race or religion. A man white, black or yellow ; 
Christian, Jew, Mohammedan or heathen, may enter and enjoy all 
the advantages of this institution for three, four or eight years ; and 
go out believing in one God, in many Gods, or in no God. But it will 
be impossible for any one to continue with us long without knowing 
what we believe to be the truth and our reasons for that belief.^ 

The purely religious aspect which featured early American 
endeavour fell short of achieving the expected measure of success 
mainly because it failed to express its mission in terms of values 
meaningful and appreciable to the people to whom the mission 
was addressed. The religious aspect was therefore relegated to 


^ Bliss, /Reminiscencesf p, 215. 


Ibid, p, 198. 
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a secondary place below the educational. Those who responded 
to the new Gospel were almost entirely members of Christian 
communities, more particularly the Greek Orthodox. Rather 
than maintain their connections with their venerable churches 
and serve as revitalizing agents, the converts were organized at 
Beirut in 1848 into a new denomination, the Syrian Kvangelical 
Church (dX-Kanisah <i\-Injtltyah 3 \-Surtyak), On the Moslem 
community no dent whatsoever was made. Opposition from the 
Maronite hierarchy was determined and unrelenting. As'ad 
al-Shidyaq, Arabic teacher of Pliny Fisk, having professed 
Protestantism was summoned to Qannubln and, when patri¬ 
archal dissuasion failed, was confined to a cell in the monastery 
where he died (^ca. 1830) and was immediately proclaimed by 
missionaries the first martyr’*.^ 

As'ad had two more distinguished i)rothers, Tannus al- 
Shidyaq (d. ca, 1861) and Paris al-Shidyaq (1804—87). Tannus, 
a judge under the Shihab amirs and compiler of the annals of 
the feudal families of Lebanon which were used extensively in 
this volume,^ lost all his property, including the manuscript of a 
dictionary he wrote, in his native al-Hadath during the con¬ 
flagration of i860. He had barely a quilt to cover him at night.^ 
Paris studied at *Ayn Waraqah, edited the American Press 
publications at Malta and became Protestant. A poem he com¬ 
posed in eulogy of the bey of Tunisia so impressed the bey that 
he invited him to his service and sent a special vessel to transport 
him. There he embraced Islam, adopting the name Ahmad. 
In i860 he founded in Constantinople an Arabic newspaper, 
al-Jawa ib^ one of the earliest in the Arabic world. He is 
credited with having been the first to use jartdah for a news¬ 
paper. His pen acquired wide fame for its vitriolic acidity in 
personal and literary criticism. In accordance with his will his 
remains were translated to al-Hazimlyah, by the family’s old 
homestead.^ 

* Anderson, vol. i, pp. 52-71 ; Jessup, pp. 34-5, 40; Gregory M. Wortabet, 
Syria and the Syrians (London, 1856), vol. i, pp. 53-5 ; Churchill, vol. i, pp. 61-3. 

* Akhbdr al-/Vydn fi Jabal Lubndn (Beirut, 1859). 

’ Louis Cheikho, al-AIakhfufdt al- Arabiyah li-Kafabat al-Nasrdntyah (Beirut, 
1924), p. 123; Jessup, p. 183. 

Jurji Zaydan, Tardjim Mashdhir al-Sharq fi al-Qarn al-Tdst" ^ Askar, 3rd 
ed. (Cairo, 1922), vol. ii, pp. 74’'^3 * Louis Cheikho, al-fiddb al~ Ar^tyah fi 
al-Qarn al- 7 'dsi* * Askar, 2nd ed., vol. ii (Beirut, 1926), pp. 86-8; bilip di yarrAzi, 
Idrikh al-Sahdfah al- Arabiyah, vol. i (Beirut, 1913), pp* 7 > 
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Before the founding of the university, the American Mission 
had transferred to Beirut (1834) their printing press from Malta. 
The first major project of this press was a translation of the 
Bible into what may be termed neo-classical Arabic giving the 
reader for the first time easy access to the Scriptures. The work 
took eight years and was executed by Eli Smith, a graduate of 
Yale University, and Cornelius Van Dyck, one of the most 
learned and beloved missionaries, in collaboration with three 
native scholars.^ 



From “ al-Mashriq ”, vol. xlvi {/mprimerie Catholiqut\ Beirut, i95!2) 


THE ANCIENT CONVENT OF MAR ANJCNIYOS (SAINT ANTHONY) 
OF QAZHAYYA : SEAT OF THE FIRST ARABIC PRINTING PRESS 
IN LEBANON 

Through the two Western presses and universities of Beirut 
the two means of literary and scientific inter-traffic were achieved: 
translation of writings from one language into another and in¬ 
terpretation of outstanding works by foreign scholars and literary 
critics. 

Prior to the introduction of the American Press and the 
Imprimerie Catholique, Lebanon did possess printing facilities 
but not of a high order. A monastery in the mountain, that 
of Qazhayya (Syriac for “treasure of life“) in a valley near 
Qadisha can claim the honour of being the seat of the first press 

* For more on him and the translators see below, pp. 461 seq. 
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in the entire Arab East. Introduced probably by some Maronite 
student of Rome, this establishment put out in i6io the Arabic 
Psalms in Syriac characters (Garshuni).^ Early in the nine¬ 
teenth century another monastery, that of Tarnish in Kisrawan, 
followed the example of Qazhayya, establishing first a Syriac 
and later (1855) Arabic press.^ In 1702 the first press with 
Arabic characters in the East made its appearance at Aleppo. 
It was introduced by Patriarch Athanasiyus al-Dabbas, who 
probably brought the machine from Wallachia. The fount was 
cast by a Greek Catholic deacon, 'Abdullah Zakhir (1684—1748), 



From Joseph Nasrallah^ “ L' Jmprimerie au Libatt " {Beirul, 1949 ) 


A WOOD KNiiRAVING (“GLORY TO GOD AT ALL TIMES 
BY 'ABDULLAH ZAKHIR 

a Syrian who made Lebanon his second home. In 1733 'Ab¬ 
dullah moved to the monastery of Mar Yuhanna al-Sabigh (St. 
John the Baptist) in al-Shuwayr, where he started a new press.^ 
Using the Shuwayr characters for models, Yunus al-Jubayli, 
known as abu-'Askar, established in a Greek Orthodox monas¬ 
tery of Beirut a press whose first product was again the Psalms 
(1751).^ Long before this, the papal see had dev^'cloped the first 
Arabic press in history, that of Fano, Italy. From its early 
output a book of prayer dated 1514 is extant. This Italian press 
may have been the ancestor of the Wallachian. When in 1820 

* Nasrallah, pp. 1-6, 140. 

* Antuniyus Shibli in al-AIashrlqy vol. xlvi (1952), p. 595. 

3 Nasrallah, pp. 17-32. 

Louis Cheikho in al-AIashriq^ vol. iii (1900), pp. 501-2. 
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Muhammad 'Ali founded the Bulaq press in Cairo, he invited 
a Syrian, Niqula al-Masabiki, who had spent four years in Italy, 
to direct it. Clearly Islam, where calligraphy acquired a halo 
of sanctity from its association with the word of God, was hesi¬ 
tant to adopt the facilities of printing from movable type.^ Even 
today Moslems object to reproducing the Koran by other than 
lithographing. It thus fell to the lot of Lebanese and Syrian 
Christians to share the honour of initiating the graphic arts in 
the Arab East and, through their emigrants, to spread them over 
the world.^ Born in monasteries, the art of Arabic book making 
was carried mainly by Lebanese emigrants into the six continents 
of the world. 

In self-imposed monastic retreats monks chose to spend their 
entire lives, studying, praying, meditating, tending their ter¬ 
raced orchards and at times their animal flocks. Far from 
earthly turmoil of fury and close to the canopy of heaven, living 
on Spartan fare and breathing ozone-laden air, the long-bearded 
inmates kept through the ages the flicker of Christian life and 
culture burning. Normally the march of time finds it difficult 
to scale monastic walls, but the printing press did not. 

Before the advent of universities library facilities were in¬ 
adequate, with book collections privately owned and confined 
to monasteries, mosques and aristocratic homes. Young Mu¬ 
hammad Amin Arislan (1838-68), president of al-Jam'iyah al- 
"Ilmlyah al-Suriyah, amassed a good-sized library at al-Shu- 
wayfat, with three hundred manuscripts. The collection passed 
on to the hands of his brother Mustafa Arislan at "Ayn *Unub 
and was dispersed among the heirs after Mustafa’s death.^ The 
Vatican,'^ Bibliotheque Nationale and other European public 
libraries drew upon the monasteries’ collections. The solicitude 
with which book-owners endeavoured to insure their possessions 
against theft may be illustrated by the uninhibited curses in¬ 
voked upon the would-be pilferer and recorded on book-plates, 
covers or deeds of gift. Here is one by Jirmanus Farhat (1670- 
1732), Maronite bishop of Aleppo, founder of a library there and 
author of numerous works including a widely used grammar: ^ 

* A. Demcerseman in JBLA^ vol. xvii (1954), pp. 1-46, 113-40. 

* See below, pp. 465 seq, 

^ Fflib di Tarrazi, Khazd'in al-Kuiub al*Arahiyah fi al-Khdfiqayn (Beirut, 
1947), PP* 265*6. ^ See above, p. 405. 

s Bahth al-Mafdlib (Malta, i?l36; Beirut, 1865, 1891, etc.); Sarkis, cols. 1441-3. 
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“May the house of him who takes a book from this library 
and does not return it be like those of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
may his property l)e lost and his children turn paupers knocking 
at the doors of others”.' Certain private collections of Beirutis 
were purchased by the Lebanese national library {^Ddr al-Kutub 
al-Lubndnlyah), initiated by Filib di Tarrazi in 1921. 

The part played by book-dealers in facilitating the circula¬ 
tion of the material of their trade and the advancement of know¬ 
ledge is hard to appraise in the absence of documentation. 
Several dealers were of the roaming type. One such dealer, 
Yusuf I. Sarkis (1856-1933), a scholar in his own right, left 
several works, of which the voluminous Miijam al-Matbu dt 
al- Arabtyah w-al-Mti arrabah (dictionary of Arabic printed 
works, original and translated, Cairo, 1928-30) was extensively 
used in the compilation of this chapter. Sarkis was born in 
Damascus, worked first in Beirut and in 1912 moved to Cairo, 
where he established a book-store. In pre-press days the book¬ 
shops of Beirut could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Housed in dingy rooms or cells, they contained largely yellow- 
leaf hand-written books relating to religion, language and 
history, more specifically the histories of the times of such semi¬ 
legendary figures as 'Antar and al-Zir. Few books were im¬ 
ported, fewer were for export and hardly any translated. A 
seeker of a treatise on medicine would probably be offered one 
by ibn-Sina (Avicenna, d. 1037). A student of grammar would 
find one by Sibawayh (d. ca. 793) or the commentary of ibn- 
'Aqll (d. 769) on ibn-Malik’s Alflyah (of one thousand verses). 
As for books dealing in physical science, the geography and 
modern history of the land, they were as good as non-existent. 

But how changed the situation had become by the end of 
the century — the vigilance of the Ottoman censor notwith¬ 
standing ! 

No sooner was it realized that Western-style education en¬ 
hanced the recipient's prestige and improved his earning power 
than native schools began to rise and march in the footsteps of 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon institutions. They employed French- 
or American-educated teachers and used French or English as 
the language of instruction. Such was Madrasat al-I^ikmah 
(school of wisdom), founded in 1874 by Yusuf al-Dibs, who 
* Ibrahim Ilarfush in ahAdashriqy vol, xvii (1914), p. 24. 
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transferred the Maronite bishopric from the mountain to Beirut.' 

The Greek Orthodox bishopric moved its school from Suq al- 
Gharb, where it was founded in 1852, to Beirut to become al- 
Thalathat Aqmar (the three moons). These two academies 
were matched by the BatriyarkTyah of the Greek C'atholic 
patriarchate. A Greek Catholic order established at Zahlah 
(1898) another academy, al-KullIyah al-Sharqiyah (the Oriental 
college). All these institutions of higher learning are still 
flourishing. Newly founded Moslem schools began to draw 
their inspiration from Western sources and include in their 
language instruction French or English. Such was al-Madrasah 
al-'Uthmaniyah established in 1897 at Beirut by Ahmad "Abbas 
al-Azhari (1853-1927). Ahmad was born at Beirut, educated 
in Cairo, as the last part of his name indicates, and started his 
educational career as a teacher at Butrus al-Bustani’s school in 
'Abayh. In the course of the first World War his school at 
Beirut was closed and he was banished to Constantinople.^ 

Not only schools but literary and scientific societies began 
to appear. Worthy of special mention is al-Jam"lyah al-"Ilmiyah 
al-Suriyah (the Syrian learned society), reconstituted and offi¬ 
cially recognized in 1868, which embraced in its membership 
Moslems like Husayn Bayhum, Druzes like Muhammad Amm 
Arislan and Christians such as Butrus al-Bustani and Nasif al- 
Yaziji. Syrians and Lebanese residents of Cairo, Constantinople 
and other centres were invited to join in the activity which em¬ 
braced more than what the name implied. Its monthly Majmii- 
"at al- Uluvi (a collection of arts and sciences) published papers 
and articles on industry, agriculture, science and literature. For 
the first time possibly in the history of the land, certainly in its 
history under Ottoman domination, a collective effort was being 
exerted by men of learning, representing all creeds, for mutual 
benefit and for the service of the country.^ 

The three scholars who collaborated in the Protestant Bible Pioneers 
translation^ were Butrus al-Bustani, Nasif al-Yaziji and Yusuf 
al-AsIr. 

Butrus al-Bustani (1819-83) was born in al-Dubbiyah of 

* On him .see above, p. 417. 

* Ibrahim Mu'awwacl and Munir Wuhaybah, Nabdhah 7 'drtkhiyah * an Ddr 
al-Kutuh al'Luhndntyah (Beirut, 1948), pp. 103*4 ; Cheikho, Adah, vol. ii, pp. 66-7. 

3 George Antonius, The Arab Awakening (Philadelphia, 1919), pp. 53"4 i 
Cheikho, Adah, vol. i, pp. 75-6. See above, p. 456. 
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Maronite parents and educated at *Ayn Waraqah. From 
American missionaries at Beirut he learned Hebrew and Greek 
besides English. It was he who rendered the Old and New 
Testaments from the original languages into Arabic to be re¬ 
touched by al-Yaziji and al-AsTr and checked by Eli Smith and 
later Van Dyck. Butrus founded at 'Abayh a school which he 
named al-Watanlyah (national) and which was transferred to 
Beirut (1863) and incorporated in the Syrian Protestant College. 
He also served as a dragoman (tarjumdn) for the American 
consulate. A newspaper and magazine editor, textbook author, 
lexicographer and encyclopaedist, this energetic and talented 
man was certainly the most learned and productive Lebanese of 
the century and one of the most learned in the entire Arab East. 
He authored texts on grammar and mathematics which are still 
dependable guides. His dictionary, Muhtt al-Muhlt (circum¬ 
ference of the ocean, 2 volumes, Beirut, 1870), and its condens«a- 
tion, Qutr a I-Muhtt (the diameter of the circumference, 2 volumes, 
Beirut, 1869), though never revised, have not been superseded. 
Lexicons before his existed, but they were unwieldy in bulk, 
rich in obsolete words and poor in organization, with entries 
arranged according to the last letter rather than the first. Of 
his encyclopaedia, Dah'at al-Ma drif (the circle of knowledge), 
he issued six volumes (Beirut, 1876—82) j his son Salim in col¬ 
laboration with Sulayman al-Bustani added five volumes 
(Beirut, 1883' 1900). LTntil today the only other work of this 
kind is an incomplete translation of the Encyclopaedia of Islam. 
His newspapers began with Naflr Surtyah (the bugle of Syria) 
in i860, followed ten years later by a weekly al-Jannah (garden, 
edited by his son Salim) and a semi-monthly al-Jindn (orchard) 
and in 1871 by al-Jutiaynah (little garden, edited by his relative 
Sulayman al-Bustani).^ 

Nasif al-Yaziji (1800-71) straddled the fence between the 
old and the new. In a poem he likened his first experience in 
using knife and fork at the table to that of a Bedouin woman 
trying to walk on high heels. Born in Kafar Shlma, he served 
as secretary to Bashir the Great until the latter’s banishment in 
1840, when NasTf made his residence at Beirut. Unlike Butrus 

* ZaydO-n, 7'ardjim, vol. ii, pp. 27-33 J ^ arrazi, ^ajkofak, vol. ii, pp. lo, 22, 45 ; 
Sarkis, cols. 557-60; C. Brockelrnann, Geschichte der arahischen Litteratur, supp. 
II (Teyden, 1938), pp. 767-8. 
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al-Bustani, who embraced Protestantism, NasTf maintained his 
connection with his ancestral church, the Greek C'atholic. He 
was primarily a litterateur, poet and grammarian. His hooks, 
like those of al-Bustani, served succeeding generations of young 
students as texts. 'I'he two on which his reputation largely rests 
were Pasl al-Khitdb fi Usui Lughat al-A*?'db (the final word on 
the fundamentals of the language of the Arabs), which passed 
through many editions after its first issuance in Malta (1836), 
and Majnia al-Bahrayn (confluence of two rivers), a collection 
of sixty original essays in imitation of the assemblies of al-Hariri 
(d. 1122), published first in Beirut (1856). His commentary on 
the Dlwdn of al-Mutanabbi was completed by his son Ibrahim 
(Beirut, 1882). Ibrahim (1847—1906), who was even a greater 
litterateur and grammarian, corrected (1872 -80) the Arabic 
translation of the Bible by the Jesuits, which excelled the 
Protestant. Before entering upon his journalistic career he 
taught Arabic at the BatriyarkTyah in Beirut.* His bust adorns 
a public square in the city. 

Yusuf al-AsIr (1815—89) was born at Sidon, educated at the 
Azhar and served as a judge in Tripoli, mufti in ^Akka and 
attorney-general for Lebanon under Da’ud Pasha. After occu- 
pying the chair of Arabic at the teachers’ college of Constantin¬ 
ople, he returned to his native land to teach at the BatriyarkTyah 
and the Syrian Protestant College and to edit Thamardt al- 
Funtin (the fruits of arts), the first newspaper founded (1875) 
by a Moslem. Besides, he conducted private lessons in Islamic 
law, edited and commented on aUMajallah (Beirut, 1904) and 
other legal works and counted among his students a large 
number of distinguished lawyers.^ 

Two professors, one at the American University and the 
other at the Jesuit, illustrate the contribution made by foreign- 
born scholars. Cornelius Van Dyck (1818-95), physician, 
mathematician, linguist, editor and author, adorned for a time 
the chairs of pathology and astronomy at the American institu¬ 
tion. He edited the religious bulletin of the Mission entitled 
al-Nashrah. His mastery of Arabic enabled him to produce 

* Cheikho, Addb, vol. ii, pp. 27-43; 2aydan, Tard/im, vol. ii, pp. 13-21; 
Mu'awwad «/., pp. 55-6. 

2 Zaydan, Tarajim^ vol. ii, pp. 164-5 J Cheikho, Addb, vol. ii, pp. 7 S“ 7 ; 
Mu'awwad et al.^ pp. 53-4; Tarrazi, Sakdfah, vol. ii, p. 25 ; Sarkis, cols, 449-50; 
above, p 432. 
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thirteen works (of course corrected) on geography and astronomy, 
mathematics (algebra, geometry, logarithms) and medicine 
(pathology and diagnosis).* That he was more liberally minded 
than most of his colleagues is indicated V)y his espousal of the 
students’ cause and sympathy with an American professor dis¬ 
missed for propounding the newly formulated theory of evolu¬ 
tion, which controversy resulted in Van Dyck’s resignation and 
organizing the Greek Orthodox hospital in Beirut (1882).- Van 
Dyck donned the aba, smoked the ndy'jilak (hul)bie-bul)ble) 
and left a name more than which none is more revered. In set¬ 
ting up his bust, when celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of his 
landing, a grateful city experienced something it had not done 
since Roman days. 

Louis Cheikho (LuwTs Shaykhu, 1859-1928), a native of 
Mardm and meml)er of the Chaldean Church, was educated in 
Lebanon and Europe, before joining the Society of Jesus and 
occupying the chair of Arabic at their Beirut university. For 
years he edited al-Mashriq, their scientific, literary, historical 
and religious monthly, and enriched it with his contributions. 
He ransacked European libraries and toured Syria, al-Traq and 
other lands in quest of manuscripts for edition or acquisition for 
the university library. His published works, over thirty, are 
mostly literary (some uncritical); several were used in this 
volume. ( 3 ne of his largest and best known works is Majdni 
al-Adab fi Hadd^iq al- Arab (gathering the best literary fruits 
from the Arab gardens).^ 

The works of these and other pioneers lay at the very basis 
of the intellectual structure not only of modern Lebanon but 
of other Arab lands. They provided textbooks for students, 
tools for teachers and models for research workers. They im¬ 
plemented the Arab renaissance of the nineteenth century. 

Arabic journalism in Lebanon was born on that day in 1858 
when Khalil al-Khuri of al-Shuwayfat started in Beirut Hadlqat 
al-Akhbdr (orchard of news). The Hadlqah had been preceded 
by only two papers: al-Waqd^i al-Mtsriyah (the Egyptian 
happenings), founded as an official organ in 1828 in Turkish 

* For a list see Sarkis, cols. 1463-5. 

2 Jurji Zaydan, '‘Yaktub Qissat Hayatih”, al-Hildly vol. Ixii (1954), pp. 31-5. 
Zaydan headed the protest committee; see below, p. 467. 

3 9 vols. (Beirut, 1882-3), which went through about sixteen reprints and 
editions; Sarkis, cols. 1167-70. 
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and Arabic by Muhammed ""AH, and Mir at al-Ahmdl (the 
mirror of present conditions), issued at Constantinople in 1854 
by an Aleppine, Rizqallah Hassun. The sheet published by 
Napoleon in connection with his invasion of Egypt could be 
called a newspaper only by courtesy. Being the only publica¬ 
tion in the area, al-Hadtqah was used by Fu’ad Pasha for reports 
and statements relative to the i860 troubles. Franco Pasha 
made it the official journal pending the suspension of Lubndn. 
It survived as a private enterprise till 1911. 

It was not long, however, before it had sisters. In 1866 the 
Americans founded al-Nashrahy a religious periodical which 
has since changed its periodicity and name but maintained its 
circulation. Four years later the Jesuits matched it with their 
al-Bashtr (the glad tidings* announcer), which evolved into an 
influential organ with wide coverage of social and political news. 
For motto al-Bashtr inscribed in its masthead : Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free’*.' The paper sur¬ 
vived until 1947. In the course of the second World War a few, 
and of the first World War a multitude of, papers and magazines 
perished. One of the oldest surviving papers is Lisdn al-Hdl 
(the tongue of the present situation), founded in 1877 at Beirut 
by Khalil Sarkis. In many cases the paper would start as a 
weekly and characterize itself as a political, social and literary 
publication. Like a magnet, newspaper writing and editing 
attracted some of the best literary talent of the rising genera¬ 
tions. Publications mushroomed all over the Arab area and 
were carried, mainly by Lebanese emigrants, to all parts of the 
world. In 1892, according to a census in al-Hildli^ there were 
14 papers and periodicals in Beirut (16 earlier ones had sus¬ 
pended publication or moved to Cairo) and 147 in the entire 
world, of which 54 were still alive. The census of Tarrazi ^ — 
historian of the Arabic press —, undertaken thirty-seven years 
later, lists 3023 Arabic papers and periodicals, extant and 
extinct, of which Lebanon’s share was 426 with Beirut claiming 
294. Of these publications 102 saw the light in North America, 
166 in South America and 14 in Great Britain, Today New 
York boasts 5 Arabic newspapers. Being mostly personal 
sheets, the rate of mortality among the papers was always high. 

* John 8: 32. * Vol. i (1892), pp. 12, 14. 

3 Sattdfak, vol. iv, pp. 488-511. 

L.H.-2 H 
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Those which identified themselves with national or nationalistic 
causes or proved adaptable to the new situations survived. 

'Fhe founder-editors of the earliest scientific-literary maga¬ 
zine al-M 74 i]tataf and of one of the earliest and most influential 
newspapers in the Arabic world, al-Muqattam^ were Ya*qub 
Sarruf and Faris Nimr, two early graduates of the Syrian 
Protestant College and instructors in it. The Muqtataf (choice 
selections), whose name was suggested by their teacher, Van 
Dyck, began its long and distinguished career in 1876 at Beirut, 
whence it moved to Cairo ceasing publication in 1952. It pro¬ 
vided a forum for the most scholarly writers in Arabic as well 
as a treasury for the best scientific thought in translation mainly 
from English. It served as an extension adult school for genera¬ 
tions of Arabic readers. At the turn of the century al-Muqattam^ 
founded at Cairo in 1889, commanded probably the largest 
circulation of any Arabic newspapers. It ceased publication in 
1952. The names of Sarruf and Nimr became inseparably 
associated as the two deans {shaykhs^ of Arabic journalism. 
Sarruf was born in al-Hadath in 1852 and died in Cairo in 1927. 
He contributed perhaps more than any other scholar to adapting 
Arabic to the expression of the modern thought in such sciences 
as chemistry, physics, biology, astronomy and mathematics. 
While he specialized on al-Muqtataf^ Nimr concentrated on al- 
Muqatta'm, In i860 a poor mother who had lost her husband 
at the Hasbayya massacre * fled to Sidon with a six-year-old 
son and two other children. There Faris was introduced to 
Anglo-Saxon education which led him to the Syrian Protestant 
College. This was the man w’ho presided over the powerful 
Muqattam until his death (1952), directed campaigns against 
corruption and tyranny in the Hamidian regime and was sen¬ 
tenced in absentia, like many other liberal editors, to death by 
the Ottoman court. 

Al-Muqattam had a close competitor in al-Ahrdm (the 
pyramids), founded and edited again in Cairo by two Lebanese, 
Salim Taqla and his brother Bisharah. This daily is still con¬ 
sidered the most widely read Arabic journal. Salim (1849—92) 
was born in Kafar Shima and got his educational start at the 
Bustani school in 'Abayh. After teaching in the Batriyarklyah 
he migrated to Egypt, where he founded his paper (1875). 

* See above, p. 438. 
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Bisharah (1852-1911) was French-educated at ^Ayn Turah. 

Al-Hildl (the crescent), founded (1892) also in Cairo by a 
Lebanese emigrant, Jurji Zaydan (1861-1914), stood with al- 
Muqtataf in the front rank of learned Arabic magazines, 
specializing in the historic field. Its founder was born in Beirut 
in 1861, his parents having moved there from *Ayn 'Unub. In 
his posthumous memoirs ^ Jurji describes his struggle for edu¬ 
cation, as his illiterate father struggled to support the family 
first as a baker and then as a tiny restaurant keeper. In his 
second year as a student of medicine at the Syrian Protestant 
College Jurji had to withdraw from the school ; ^ in the following 
year (1883) he left for Egypt. More than an editor Zaydan was 
the author of the earliest Arabic historical books written accord¬ 
ing to the critical scientific method ; so rich had the Arab reser¬ 
voir of civilized experience become that it tended to stun rather 
than stimulate researchers. He was also the father of the 
historical novel. His two masterpieces, Tdrlkh al-Tammadun 
al-Isldmi (history of Moslem civilization) ^ and Tdrlkh al-Addb 
al- At ably ah (history of Arabic literature),^ have gone through 
numerous editions ; the former has been translated in part or 
whole into English, Turkish and other languages. The printing 
house founded by him, Dar al-Hilal, is today one of the most 
flourishing in the East.^ 

Arabic drama was born on that day in 1 848 when a Sidon- Drama 
born writer, Marun al-Naqqash (1815—55), invited to his home 
at Beirut a few notables, consuls and friends to witness the per¬ 
formance of his play, al-Bakhll (the miser). Marun had so¬ 
journed in Italy. Obviously he drew his inspiration in the 
writing of his play from Moliere’s UAvare, Two years later 
he presented another play of his composition, Hdrun al-Rashld. 

Such was the encouragement received from this debut that he 
built a modern theatre by his home. The actors were trained 
by him. Opposition there was, and, as in other cultures, from 
sources fearing adverse effect on the morals of the public, some 
of whom had first to be begged to attend.^ On the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of this literary genre there were over 

* vol. Ixii (1954), pp. 15 seq. * See above, p. 454. 

3 5 vols. (Cairo, 1902). ** 4 vols. (Cairo, 1911). 

* For a modern study of Arabic journalism consult Tom J. McFadden, Daily 
Journalism in the Arab States (Columbus, 1953). 

® Zaydan, Tardjim^ vol. ii, pp. 205-6. 
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nine hundred dramatic pieces and novels in Arabic, mostly 
original and some translated.* In all its varied aspects French 
literature — a product of Mediterranean culture — had more 
fascination for the warm-hearted sons of Arabic than its Anglo- 
Saxon counterpart. Moliere, Corneille, Racine, Hugo, Dumas, 
Rousseau became household words in Arabic literary circles 
long before Shakespeare, Milton, Emerson and Goethe. The 
blessing the Khediv'e Isma'il gave the theatrical art, when he 
built an opera house in Cairo for the olficial opening of the 
Suez Canal (1869), gave this art a fresh impetus throughout 
the Moslem world. Shadow plays, known in Arabic literature 
since the fourteenth century, were not parented to its modern 
drama. 

A striking feature of this entire intellectual awakening was 
the metamorphosis of the Arabic language, for long the rusty 
medium of traditional and unprogressive thought. Starting its 
career as a language of nomadism and then of poetry and 
religion, Arabic — mostly through the pens of Lebanese writers 
— met the challenge of the new situation, adapted itself to a 
changed and changing cultural life and gradually evolved into 
a tool for expressing modern technological, philosophical, legal 
and scientific concepts with admirable precision. Confronted 
with an analogous situation its Western counterparts resorted 
to Greco-Latin sources for aid. But not Arabic ! Proudly 
disdaining foreign borrowings — especially in case of terms 
phonetically disagreeable and grammatically unassimilable — 
this Semitic tongue offered from its own bosom the raw material 
for the manufacture of the desired product. It had enough roots 
to be so manipulated by prefixes, suffixes and conjugation to do 
justice to any new demand. Once before it had coped with the 
realities of a new situation, when in the ninth century at Baghdad 
it received the treasures of Greek and Persian scientific and 
literary lore. 

With this linguistic development the spirit of the times 
which had begun to blow on Lebanon in the 1830s almost per¬ 
vaded the land. It whirred on the wheels of printing presses, 
spread over the pages of books and periodicals, flashed along 

' lasted l>y Yusuf A. Dajrhir in ai-Afashriq^ vol. xlii (1948), pp. 434-60; vol. 
xliii (1949), pp. 118-39, 271-96. See also Anis Kh. al-Maqdisi, al-Ittijahai al- 
Adabtyah fi al ^Alam al^Arabt al-J^adith (Beirut, 1952), vol. ii, pp. 147-52. 
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telegraphic wires, travelled on trains and other fast vehicles 
and penetrated to the remotest corners of the mountain. Fanned 
into a bright flame by emigrants and through such explosive 
elements as nationalism and political democracy, it rendered 
Lebanon the first modernized land in the Arab East. 
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'I'llE institutions and men cited in the last chapter were not the 
only agencies which made Lebanon of the nineteenth century 
so different from Lebanon of the eighteenth. They, however, 
created the spiritual climate necessary for other forces to operate. 
When a dynamic culture collides with a static one, it breaks up 
into varied strands, each penetrating in its own way and facili¬ 
tating the admission of the other. In all cases economic pene¬ 
tration into an alien society moves faster and goes further than 
social penetration. It seems less intrusive and feels less painful 
because not so much emotion is involved in the penetration. 

A Westerner visiting Lebanon early in the l8oos would have 
been impressed by the strangeness of the local scene. Men 
wore baggy trousers (sing, sirwdl) or kimono-like qinbdz^ with 
tarbooshes, turbaned or loose ; while women, whether Moslem 
or Christian, appeared in public with veils, and those of high 
rank with the silver horn-shaped tantur,^ All squatted on 
cushions or low mattresses on the floor, ate from trays and 
drank from small jars with spouts, home-made like practically 
all other household articles. Rare indeed was he among them 
who could speak any other tongue than Arabic. Their world 
did not move faster than a horse could gallop. The same visitor 
in the late iSoos would have felt almost at home at least in 
Beirut. 

The economy of the land in the early period, like that of all 
its neighbours, functioned through small, simple, independent 
institutions. Agriculture, the dominant pattern of living in the 
mountain, was largely of the subsistence — not the commercial 
— variety. Except in the Biqa', the farmer normally produced 
a sufficiency for his family and no more. The craftsman oper¬ 
ated on a village basis. A prominent piece of equipment in 

* See above, pp. 389, 427. Henry J. Van-Lennep,. 5 /^/?Ztf«<*.’ Their Modern 
Customs and Manners (New York, 1875), pp. 528-30, 546. 
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every household was the handloom. Neighbourliness, if not 
“familyness**, characterized business transactions as they did 
social relations. Trade and industry were conducted on a face- 
to-face procedure. The personal touch prevailed in most human 
affairs. One addressed even a stranger as yd-akhi (O brother) 
or yd- ammi (O uncle). 

With the improved methods of sea and land transportation 
European goods began to flood the local market. Those goods 
comprised factory-made textiles from Manchester, machine- 
produced furniture articles from Paris and wholesale products 
from other centres of industry —■ all requiring new techniques 
in merchandising and distribution. Before the onslaught of the 
new technological products, those of the native economy bearing 
the stamp of by-gone ages stood helpless. Soon town and 
village handicraft began to dwindle or vanish. That is what 
happened to dyeing, weaving, basket and earthenware making, 
to mention a few in a wide range of utilitarian and decorative 
industry in which Lebanese manual dexterity had for ages been 
recognized. Urban industry of utility, such as furniture manu¬ 
facturing, shoe- and dress-making, had to give up its archaic 
techniques or suffer the same fate. Products with artistic feat¬ 
ures, such as the distinctive textile of al-Zuq district in Kisrawan, 
highly prized for garments, table, bed and cushion covers, and 
the cutlery of JazzTn, noted for its handles of ornamental bone, 
survived for home consumption as well as tourist and export 
trade. 

Rural changes affected not only the artisans but the number 
and proportion of agricultural workers, resulting in the rapid 
and extensive development of urban population. Sericulture 
in the maritime plain and on the western slopes of the mountain 
was not adversely affected until the first World War ; in fact it 
thrived on the new contacts with Europe, especially France.* 
The spread of education, coupled with the urge for a higher 
standard of living and the recognition that the city provided 
greater opportunities, contributed to the augmentation of urban 
population. The maritime cities converted their cactus-lined 
alleys into streets and overleaped their medieval walls. Beirut, 
which had started the century with less than 5000 inhabitants, 

» Con.sult Jacques Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie et du Procke-Orieni^ 6th ed. 
(Paris, 1946), pp. 185, 265 ; Cuinet, p. 219. 
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ended it with more than 120,000.* A new brand of businessmen 
emerged in the enlarged cities and gradually gathered the 
economic power into their hands. They were those who adapted 
themselves to the new situation. With them and the new brand 
of lawyers, physicians, teachers — products of the Western or 
Western-style institutions — a third class makes its appearance 
on the horizon of the social hierarchy. Hitherto society through¬ 
out the area consisted almost exclusively of two classes : a high 
one of rulers, landowners and ecclesiasts, and a low one of tillers 
of the soil and manual workers.^ The tempo of life began to 
change. Relaxation, reduced to a fine art and symbolized in 
that venerable institution termed sahrah — an evening get- 
together in a large family circle to sip coffee, smoke ndrjllah^ 
munch dried figs with nuts and discuss local affairs - - suffered 
from the change. 

Concomitantly the family institution, a patriarchal type con¬ 
sisting of three consecutive generations all living under the 
same roof and united under the tutelage of the senior member, 
began to crumble. No matter how plentiful the crop of babies 
might be, l)aby-sitting never constituted a problem. Property 
was held as the joint possession of the family pending the life 
of the grandfather In the scale of values “belonging” stood 
higher than freedom. With the family disruption old ties, 
loyalties and virtues, nursed in and associated with it, were 
strained if not broken. Family loyalty was one of three dominant 
forces in village life, the other being devotion to the ancestral 
religion and attachment to the soil. The three overlap ; they 
interdepend. The entire old culture could be called kinship 
culture. Loyalty to family or to its tribal extension and to 
church was hitherto considered as offering more opportunity 
for welfare and success than blazing new trails.^ No more 
offensive curse could be levelled against a person than one in¬ 
volving his religion, then came one involving the parents. 
With the substitution of the smaller family unit — the bio¬ 
logical —, following the Western pattern, the youth began to 

* Cf. Jessup, pp. 25, 3S; Cuinet, p. 53; cf. al>ove, p. 426, 

* Raphael Patai in The Aiiddle East Journal^ vol. ix (1955), pp. 6-12. 

3 Consult Afif I. Tannous in The American Journal of Sociology^ vol. xlviii 
(1942), pp. 231*9; in Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 
1944)1 PP* 5.36*43 J Andre Latron, La Vie rurale en Syrie et au Liban (Beirut, 
1936), pp. 220 seg. 
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exercise the privilege of the choice of wife outside the narrow 
family circle and part company with the older generation. A 
breakdown of the social solidarity of the entire conimunity with 
a diminishing respect for the traditional denomination ensued. 

It was only natural for some of those who grew up in the 
sunset world of a fading conservatism to find the new values as 
distasteful and disturbing as the new vocabulary. To the old 
socio-economic system the absolute form of governmental con¬ 
trol was the only congenial one. With absolute authority on 
earth went absolute authority, bordering on the arbitrary, in 
heaven. With the tidal wave of new ideas from the West -- the 
wave itself being a ripple in a world-wide movement - a third 
rhythm of life emerged in Lebanon, one that is neither old nor 
new but a combination of the two. The harmonization of the 
old and the new presented less difficulties than in other Arab 
lands. In fact the problem has not yet l)ccn fully faced in the 
Arabian peninsula. 

Pressure from increased population in a mountainous land Lebanon 
whose soil was less fertile than its women found a safety-valve 

^ emigrant 

in migration into foreign lands. The increase was excessive, 
despite the fact that of all Arab countries from Morocco to al- 
Traq Lebanon is the only one with no nomadic element in its 
population to replenish its blood. Syria has some 40,000 
Bedouin tents holding one-tenth of the entire population ; al- 
Traq has a 56 per cent Bedouin population and the Arabian 
peninsula 80 per cent. Over-population in Egypt may have 
proceeded at a faster pace than in Lebanon, but evidently the 
psychological elements of dissatisfaction with the common"^ lot 
and the urge for improvement were not so strong. Then there 
was the unusual recuperative power, the dynamic vitality of the 
Lebanese, which now reasserted itself in the form of migration. 

The last chapter, and a worthy one, in the history of a diaspora 
that had begun with the Phoenicians and continued through 
the Roman-Byzantine days was written by nineteenth-century 
Lebanese. 

The valley of the Nile offered the first attraction. When the 
Khedive Isma'il (1863-79), opener of the Suez Canal, embarked 
upon a plan of modernizing his administration, he found only 
one near-by group to whom he could turn : the graduates of 
European universities at Beirut. When the British occupied 
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Egypt (1882), they found those trained at the American Univer¬ 
sity a godsend Such was the essential service rendered by 
them as physicians, pharmacists, clerks and officials in the civil 
and military services of the administration of Egypt and the 
Sudan that many British officials could repeatedly say, ‘‘We 
could have occupied the land but not held it without the Syrians 
and Lebanese*’. Those who pursued intellectual careers soon 
had their influence felt not only in Egypt but throughout the 
Arab world. Indeed it may be claimed that mainly through 
the medium of journalism they rekindled the Arab spirit, helped 
to liberate it from its government-forged or self-imposed fetters, 
founded the modern Arabic literary movement and introduced 
the concept and ideology of nineteenth-century nationalism. 
True, Muhammad *Ali had set his land on the path of modernism 
before this time, but his grandson and second successor, *Abbas I 
(1848—63), dismissed all European advisers and erased from the 
slate of existence all schools and most of the other public institu¬ 
tions of Western character. In the wake of the intellectuals 
Lebanese and Syrian traders and businessmen found in Egypt 
a new homeland. In 1907 their wealth was estimated at 
^E5 o,ooo,ooo or one-tenth of the entire wealth of the land.^ 
Official Lebanese estimates make Lebanese residents and their 
descendants 30,000. 

But the Golden Fleece lay farther west. In the late seventies 
Lebanese emigrants discovered America. Stray ones had 
reached the Atlantic shores before, the first being twenty-seven- 
year-old Antun al-Bish^alani of Salima, who landed in Boston 
in 1854 and died in New York two years later.^ In commemora¬ 
tion of his hundredth anniversary the Lebanese Republic pro¬ 
claimed 1955 a homecoming year and scheduled monthly events 
for the entertainment and education of visitors and returning 
emigrants. But the movement did not develop into a mass one 
until the early nineties. Between 1900 and 1914 the population 
of the mountain is said to have been diminished by one-fourth 
or 100,000 through emigration to the four quarters of the 
habitable globe. Today hardly a village or a town of the 1600 
in Lebanon does not exhibit a red-tile roofed house built by 

* Earl of Cromer, Madern Egypt (New York, 1909), vol. ii, p. 216. Lebanese 
were then called Syrians. 

* British Admiralty, A Handbook of Syria, p. 186. 

^ Philip K. Hitti, Tbe Syrians in America (New York, 1924), pp. 47-8. 
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money from abroad. The estimated number, with their descend¬ 
ants, in the United States is a quarter of a million, in Brazil — 
the largest centre — a third of a million. El Dorado of the south 
beckoned to the first Arabic-speaking man, again a Lebanese 
from Mizyarah (al-Batrun), in r88o. The richest Lebanese 
family of today is domiciled in Sao Paulo. Sprinkles soon 
reached and spread over Canada, Mexico, Australia, New 
Zealand, Senegal — to mention only a few lands. Helpless, 
friendless and penniless, the pioneering majority started by 
peddling notions, curios, articles from the Holy Land, before 
graduating into opening lace, kimono, rug or white goods 
stores or into establishing commissioners and importers’ offices 
with branches in half a dozen cities spread over several con¬ 
tinents.’ Settlers in New York established liaison with Buenos 
Aires, for example, through their compatriots there. He who 
amassed the largest fortune in Australia was there two years 
before he realized that he was not in ‘‘al-Na-Yurk ”, the shipping 
agent in Marseilles having put him on the wrong boat. As the 
surplus of the C'hristian population overflowed into lands beyond 
the seas, that of the Druze population spilled over into Hawran. 
Of the Moslems, not many sought relief through emigration.^ 
An Egyptian poet summed up the Lebanese migratory move¬ 
ment in these words : 

F'.arth’s trails they once had travelled o’er 
To find more things than things there are. 

Now do they seek some unfound stair 
That mounts to the Pleiad’s purer air. 

The emigrants, particularly the early ones, undertook the double 
burden of supporting themselves and contributing to the sup¬ 
port of the old folks back home. Rare indeed was he Avho 
destroyed all bridges behind him. According to Lebanese 
government statistics even as late as 1951 and 1952, emigrants’ 
remittances to charitable, religious and educational institutions 
and to friends and relatives in the old homeland amounted to 
$18,000,000 and $22,000,000 respectively. Zahlah in 1885 
boasted only one stone building, the church; a quarter of a 
century later it had almost nothing but stone buildings and one 

1 For more on their contribution consult Institute of Arab American Affairs, 
Arabic-Speaking A mericans (New York, 1946) • 

* For official statistics from the French mandated area see Thoumin, pp. 334-7. 
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of its streets l)ore the name of Brazil. This town, affectionately 
called “neighbour of the vale” {Jdrat al- 7 vddi) since a modern 
Egyptian poet so addressed it,® has sent three times as many of 
its sons and daughters overseas as it kept at home. The Leban¬ 
ese Republic, considers emigrants’ remittances on a par with 
summering as a major economic resource. Its people talk of 
two Lebanons : Lebanon the resident ial-muqtni) and Lebanon 
the emigrant {al-mughtarib^ literally the resident abroad).^ 

Maintaining old home ties did not spell laxity in accepting 
obligations and responsibilities toward the land of adoption. 
With no strong nationalistic feeling of the modern variety, 
emigrants had no insurmountable difficulty in acquiring the 
feeling of “at homeness” wherever they went. Their versatility 
and adaptability helped them to become “all things to all 
men”. In Egypt they became Egyptians, in France Frenchmen, 
in America Americans, all before they had ever become Leban¬ 
ese. While at home they thought of themselves as Beirutis, 
Zahlawis, Dayranis, Hasrunis, Haqilanis, or as Maronites, 
Druzes, Greek Orthodox, Matawilah, in their lands of emigra¬ 
tion they had to answer the question “What are you?” in 
broader terms. Even then some replied “Suri” (Syrian).^ 

To the one-lane bridge which had for years carried West- 
to-East traffic, there was now added another lane operating 
from East to West and carrying more than tangible stuff. By 
their publications, correspondence and return visits emigrants 
reinforced — if not introduced — the principles of self-deter¬ 
mination and democracy and substantially contributed to the 
independence of their old homeland, first from the Turks and 
later from the French. Of Lebanon they made a revolving door, 
admitting Western goods and cultural impulses and trans¬ 
mitting Near Eastern goods and influences. Several of the 
Arabic writers sentenced to death by the Hamidian regime 
were Lebanese journalists in Cairo and New York. 

Wherever the Lebanese went there they took along their 
cuisine, church and press.A literary circle in New York, pre¬ 
sided over by Kahlil Gibran (Jubran Khalil Jubran, d. 1931) 
and Amin Rihani (Amin al-Rayhani, d. 1940), had its influence 

* See above, p. 438. 

* For a case study of spcial change in a Lebanese village resulting from emigra¬ 
tion consult Afif I. Tannous in Rural Sociology, vol. vii (1942), pp. 62-74. 

3 Cf. above, p. 474, n. i ♦ See above, pp. 464-5. 
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felt throughout the Arab world. An artist, mystic and poet, 

Gibran was leader among those instrumental in freeing Arabic 
poetry and elegant prose from its rusty fetters ; he became the 
founder of a new school of writers. Among his disciples were 
some who imitated his style but offered no substance. Gibran’s 
works in English and their translations struck a responsive 
chord in the hearts of American and European readers. In Sao 
Paulo the circle styled itself the “Andalusian {al- Usbah 

al-Andalustyak) and issued a literary magazine that continued 
publication until the 19SOS. About their mountain Lebanese have 
always felt poetic. Some of the tcnderest and most exquisite 
poetry extolling its charms, viewed through rose-tinted glasses of 
nostalgia, has been composed by poets living abroad, including 
some folk poets. Both inside and outside of Lebanon, periodicals 
devoted to folk poetry have made their appearance. Beirut has 
seen five such weeklies.^ Perhaps among no other Arabic¬ 
speaking people has this literary genre been so highly developed. 

At a secret session of a learned society held at Beirut in 1868 Nationai- 
a twenty-one-year-old poet recited an original poem conveying 

this exhortation : democracy 

Arise, O Arabs, from sleep awake ! 

Knee-deep we’ve sunk in misery’s lake. 

Clearly directed against the Turks, the verse passed on from one 
tongue to the other, sounding the clarion call of a new move¬ 
ment. The poet was Ibrahim al-Yaziji; the session was that of 
the Syrian Learned Society.^ 

The political awakening, with the urge to throw off the 
Ottoman yoke, was a natural sequence to the intellectual awaken¬ 
ing. Its centre soon shifted to Cairo, where press and political 
thought enjoyed a larger measure of freedom under the British. 

From there the spark generated by Lebanese and Syrian pens 
touched off the flame that burst later into the fire of Arab 
nationalism. For the first time such newly-coined terms or terms 
with newly-acquired meanings as watan (fatherland, patrie), 
watanlyah (nationalism), ummah (nation), istiqldl (independ¬ 
ence), huquq al-insdn (human rights) came into frequent use .3 

* Rafa'Il Nakhlah in al-Mashriq, vol. xl (i 955 )> PP- 3^1 

* See above, pp. 458, 461, 463; Antonius, pp. 53-4. 

5 RaifKhuri, (Beirut, 1943), pp. 214-23 ; consult 

Nicola A. Ziadeh in The Middle East Journaly vol. vi (1952), pp. 468-73. 
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A fortnightly review, al-Jinan (orchards), issued by Butrus al- 
Bustani ^ in 1870 bore the motto : ‘‘Patriotism (hubb al-watafi) 
is an article of faith'’. The term “love of country" does occur 
in early literary compositions, such as the popular ode of the 
Aleppine judge ibn-al-Wardi (d. 1413), but at no time did it 
inspire a sense of supreme devotion or evoke a feeling of trans¬ 
cendent loyalty. The same could be said of hurrtyahy for free¬ 
dom, which was vested with a new force, an aggressive one, 
when in 1888 an eighteen-year-old Beiruti, Ilyas Salih, stood on 
the American ITniversity of Beirut platform and declared in a 
poem : ^ 

Thou art free, O man, make it thy teaching ; 

The axiom of freedom make far reaching. 

Thou art no slave ! Thy freedom dare to preac h, 

Rulers’ right to rule hath not an equal reach. 

Arab nationalism, like other nationalisms, was a modern 
Western import, stemming mainly from French political thought, 
particularly that of the great Revolution and the Third Re¬ 
public. ^ The first tangential contact was made through the 
Napoleonic invasion, which was reported, with a brief introduction 
on the French Revolution, by a Lebanese from Dayr al-Qamar, 
Niqula al-Turk ^ (1763—1828), who had been sent to Egypt to 
witness and report the event. From him and his contemporary 
historian Haydar al-Shihabi (d. 1835), who devoted a consider¬ 
able section of his history of Lebanon to the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic invasion,^ the Lebanese must have acquired 
some general acquaintance with the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic invasion. In 1820 and 1840 the ^dmmtyahs of 
Antilyas took place.^ Starting from a wide base, with the thesis 
that all sons of the Arabic tongue constituted one nation toward 
the realization of which all should strive, the nascent Pan-Arab 
movement was soon confronted with specific local problems 
resulting in its fragmentation. In Egypt, where opposition to 
British rule became the nationalist touchstone, it shrank into 

* See above, pp. 461-2. 

^ Zaydan, I'ardjiniy vol. ii, p. 288 ; cf. Cheikho, Addby vol. ii, p. 136. 

3 Cf. Hans Kohn, A History of Nationalism in the East (London, 1929), p. 271. 

Evidently descended from a Greek Constantinople family. His report was 
edited as Mudhakkirdt Niqula Turk and translated as Chronique d*£gyptey 17^8- 
1804, by Gaston Wiet (Cairo, 1950). 

5 LubndHy pp. 213 seq, * See above, pp. 416, 425. 
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^gyptisir\ nationalism ; in Syria, where later the efforts were 
directed against the imposition and the administration of the 
PYench mandate*, it became Syrian nationalism. Its Pan-Arab 
body received a shot in the arm as a counter-movement e’;arlier 
to the Young Turks' policy of general Ottomanization and later 
to the Zionist movement.* Meantime Pan-Islam, an early and 
powerful ideal of Islam, l)egan to reassert itself. It presented 
the thesis that religion — neither language, race nor nationality 
— constituted the only sound and solid basis of unity. In its 
modern form Pan-Islam found an eloquent and tireless advocate 
in Jamal-al-Din al-Afghani (1839-97), teacher and collaborator 
of Muhammad 'Abduh the great reformer and grand mufti of 
Egypt. Jamal-al-Dm took for slogan “no nationality (matanl- 
yah) in Islam". His grandiose objective was unmistakable: 
bringing all followers of the Prophet under one Islamic govern¬ 
ment with one supreme head, the caliph. It fitted nicely into 
the policies of "Abd-al-Hamld.^ Modern nationalism was 
clearly in conflict with such concept. Islam recognizes no 
physical, no geographical boundaries — only religious ones —, 
is universal in its outlook, international and supernational ; it 
emphasizes spiritual rather than economic values. Nationalism 
of the latter-day brand demands loyalty that transcends and if 
necessary suppresses all other loyalties, not excepting the re¬ 
ligious. It recognizes no sectarian classification and can thrive 
only in a secular society. In its extreme manifestation it 
becomes itself a religion. That is why as a conscious purposeful 
movement it made no headway in Arab lands until the first 
World War. It did not seep down and move the masses until 
the sufferings of the war were felt and the Woodrow Wilson 
doctrine of self-determination was expounded. The modern 
term for it, qawmtyah, was not coined till the twentieth century. 
Even at the first Arab congress held in Paris in 1913, the resolu¬ 
tions demanded by way of reform nothing more radical than 
decentralization with administrative and cultural autonomy, 
including the recognition of Arabic as official in the Ottoman 
parliament and in the provinces where it was the native tongue.^ 
This was virtually the programme of Hizb al-LamarkazIyah 
(the party of decentralization), founded at Cairo the year before. 

* See below, pp. 481-2, 499. ^ See below, p. 481. 

3 Al-Mtitamar at- Arabi al-Awwal (Cairo, I 9 ^ 3 )> PP- 1 
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The Lebanese colony of New York was represented at the con¬ 
gress by two journalists and the vice-presidency went to a 
Lebanese resident of Paris, Shukri Ghaniin (1861-1932). Shukri, 
brother of Beirut’s deputy to the parliament called by 'Abd-al- 
Hamld in 1876/ was the author of a French opera on 'Antar 
which was presented in Paris and Cairo.^ 

Amidst this medley of national, international and super¬ 
national currents and cross-currents Lebanon stood perplexed. 
The modern-educated Moslems favoured Pan-Arabism (a 
leading Beirut newspaper still carries in its masthead “ Arabism 
above all”); the theologians leaned toward Pan-Islam; the 
masses were conscious of no sharp distinction between the two 
‘‘Pan-”s. As for the Christians, they stressed Lebanese national¬ 
ism, although a number of the intellectuals were spokesmen for 
Arabism. Druzes also leaned toward Lebanese nationalism. 
The same could be said of Syria, where as late as 1955 a preacher 
in the Umayyad Mosque declared that to him an Indonesian 
Moslem was closer than the Christian prime minister of his 
country. At least theoretically his position was sound. Islam 
was declared by the Prophet to be one grand fraternity. 

Meanwhile a new brand of nationalism was in the making, 
this time at Constantinople. 

One July day in 1908 the world was startled to learn that a 
major in the Turkish army named Niyazi had successfully led 
an armed rising in Constantinople and wrung from a reluctant, 
tyrannical sultan-caliph a proclamation restoring the 1876 con¬ 
stitution with its parliamentary provision. Niyazi represented 
a band of Young Turks who constituted the mailed fist of a 
secret society called Committee of Union and Progress which 
had been for years scheming against the reactionary regime of 
'Abd-al-HamId II and seeking reform. In the first year of his 
reign this sultan, prompted by his liberal grand vizir Midhat 
Pasha, had promulgated a constitution and instituted a repre¬ 
sentative parliament {Majlis al-Mab^uthdn), both modelled after 
the French and Belgian. The document followed the tanzlmdt,'^ 
proclaimed freedom and equality for all Ottoman subjects, 
guaranteed the freedom of the press and established the principle 
of popular representation through a bicameral legislative body. 

* See below, p. 481. * Mu*awwad et al.^ pp. 155-6. 

5 Sec above, pp. 428 seq. 
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Early in the next year, however, 'Abd-al-Hamid banished 
Midhat and in the year following dissolved the parliament. 
Among Midhat’s supporters who fled the country was the 
Lebanese-born deputy Khalil Ghanim (1846-1903), who from 
his place of refuge in Paris issued an Arabic paper (al-Bastr, 
the sharp sighted) devoted to an expose of the regime and its 
massacre of the Armenians, and corresponded with French and 
Turkish newspapers.^ Evidently the real motive of the sultan 
in his proclamation was warding off threatening encroachment 
on his sovereignty. He then proceeded to abolish whatever 
there was of the freedom of speech, tighten the screws of censor¬ 
ship, widen the elaborate network of espionage and dam the 
stream of Westernization. His court was manned with corrupt 
reactionaries and servile functionaries ready to do the bidding 
of the grand master. Pan-Islam was used as a club in dealing 
with European powers with Moslem subjects. 

But 'Abd-al-Hamid of 1908 had no more intention to abide 
by his proclamation than ‘Abd-al-HamId of 1876. C'aught in 
1909 scheming with his cohorts and staging a counter-revolu¬ 
tion, he was deposed. His brother walked out of a long prison 
confinement to ascend the throne as Muhammad Rashad V. 

The coup administered by the Young Turks was greeted 
with unbounded enthusiasm throughout the provinces. But 
Lebanon, through its administrative council,^ reused the in¬ 
vitation to send deputi^ to the chamber at Constantinople. A 
Lebanese-born scholar and litterateur, Sulayman al-Bustani 
(1856—1925), translator of the Iliad, held high offices under the 
new regime, including the ministry of agriculture.^ In the 
Idamldian regime another Lebanese-born, Salim Malhamah 
(1878-1938), had held the portfolios of mines and of commerce. 
As a lad of seventeen, Salim had accompanied a wali of Beirut, 
whose son’s friend he was, to the capital. Beset by grave pro¬ 
blems, national and international, of their and not of their 
making, the inexperienced and unqualified Young Turks could 
not guide the already floundering ship of state to a safe haven. 
Their government deteriorated into a party dictatorship as bad, 
if not worse than the one it displaced. The union they sought 

* Xarrazi, Saiidfah, vol. ii, pp. 268-71 ; Sarkis, coJs. 1405-6. 

2 See above, p. 442. 

3 George-Samne, p. 57; Tarrazi, Sakdfah, vol. ii, pp. 159-68; see alipve, p. 462. 
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l)y reducing all national groupings in their empire into one 
common denominator — Ottomanism - - produced the opposite 
results. It encouraged the separatist movements already in 
operation. Arab nationalism, which had developed partially 
as a reaction to Ottoman rule, received a new lease of life. Soon 
secret and open organizations began to flourish in Syria, 
Lebanon, Egypt, Constantinople, Paris, New York. In the 
World War that ensued the Young Turks allied themselves 
with the Central Powers. It was in the course of that cataclysm 
that the Ottoman empire breathed its last and with it the impro¬ 
vised Ottoman nationalism, to be replaced by an entirely new 
one, Turkish nationalism. On the ashes of the old state a new 
Turkey arose, shorn of its Greek, Arab and other appendages 
and confined to the Turkish-speaking areas of Anatolia and its 
European neighbour. The new state was to be modernistic, 
secular, Westernized, with its back toward Asia and face toward 
Europe. To that end the Sultan-Caliph Muhammad VI was 
deposed in 1922 ; his cousin 'Abd-al-MajId was installed as 
caliph only. Two years later the caliphate itself was wiped off 
the slate of existence. Thus was ended one of the most enduring 
of Moslem states, the Ottoman (1300-1922) with thirty-six 
sultans, and the even more enduring Islamic institution, the 
caliphate, which had its start at the death of the Prophet.* 
The radical architect of the new structure was an officer in 
the Young Turks party, who had participated in the war on the 
Syrian front. His name was Mustafa Kamal, who was given 
the title Ataturk, father of the Turks’’, which he really was. 

* Genealogy of the last sultans of the house of'Uthman : 

30. Maljimud II (1808) 


31. “Abd-al-Majid (1839) 32. *Abd-aUAziz (i86i) 

„. _ .I......... 

33. Murad V 34, *Abd-al-Hamid II 35. Muhammad V Rashad 

(1876) (1876) ' {1909) 

36. Muhammad VI Wahid-al-Din 
(1918 22) 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


TWO WORX.D WARS AND THE MANDATE BETWEEN 


No sooner had Turkey entered the war (October 1914) on the 
side of the Central Powers than Jamal Pasha, author of the 
Young Turks’ version of Armenian massacre, appeared in 
Damascus as commander-in-chief of the Fourth Army and 
military governor of the area suspected of anti-Ottoman, pro- 
Arab or pro-French feelings. Jamal lost no time in occupying 
Lebanon, abolishing its autonomy and ushering in a reign of 
terror before which all earlier ones paled. Capitulations through¬ 
out the empire were meantime abolished. Even monasteries 
such as that of Mar Isha'ya’ (Saint Isaiah) and Mar Yulianna 
(John) al-QaPah, strategically located on high hills overlooking 
the sea, were converted into castles ; these two were named 
one after Jamal and the other after Rashad. In the summer of 
1915 the Mutasarrif Ohannes Pasha,^ who had reluctantly dis¬ 
solved the administrative council, was replaced by 'Ali Munlf, 
the second Turk to rule the mountain throughout its long 
history. 2 For three years, until the end of the war, the country 
remained under direct Ottoman rule. By way of preparation 
for the ill-conceived attack on the Suez Canal, Jamal imposed 
military conscription, requisitioned beasts of burden and sum¬ 
moned the people to provision his troops. 

At 'Alayh, ‘‘bride among the mountain’s summer resorts”, 
he set up a military court which dealt summarily with all kinds 
of cases. Evasion of military service kept it busy. A number of 
Lebanese and Syrian Moslems and Christians were imprisoned, 
banished or condemned to death on grounds and suspicions of 
treason. Seized communications in the Beirut French consulate 
provided the richest source of charges. Accusations brought 
by personal enemies were encouraged. Guilt by association or 
hearsay, membership in one of the many clubs and societies on 

* See above, p. 447. =* See above, p. 435. 
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the black list,^ even the occurrence of a critical remark in a 
letter from a relative abroad were all considered punishable. 
The Maronite bishop of Beirut was sent into exile in Anatolia, 
where he died ; the patriarch was threatened with the same fate 
but more sober counsel prevailed. When invited later by the 
wali of Beirut to receive a firman of recognition from the sultan, 
the patriarch pleaded illness and the firman was sent by a 
messenger.^ Sympathy with the French or with the Arab 
cause, then upheld by the Sharif Husayn of Mecca, sent on 
May 6, 1916, fourteen Moslems and Christians in Beirut and 
seven in Damascus to the gallows.^ Jamal has since been 
dubbed al-Saffah (blood-shedder). The day is still commemor¬ 
ated in both countries as “martyrs’ day” and both cities have 
Martyr’s Squares {sdhat al-shuhada).^ 

Of the two countries Lebanon undoubtedly was the greater 
sufferer. In fact, it is doubtful whether any other Ottoman pro¬ 
vince suffered as much. Tourists and summer visitors vanished. 
Delivery of remittances from relatives and friends abroad was 
delayed for months if not years. Under pretext of tight Allied 
blockade of the coast the authorities made no effort to introduce 
food, medical supplies or clothing from abroad. Trees were cut 
down and used as fuel for trains for army use. Prices rocketed 
to the skies. Depreciated Turkish paper money was introduced 
for the first time in the history of the country. Early in the 
winter of 1916 famine stared the population in the face. Druzes 
fled to Hawran. Fatherless and motherless children strayed 
into the desert to be picked up by Bedouins. The case of the 
girl who landed in the royal harem of Arabia is, of course, 
exceptional. Years later Bedouin-dressed, tattooed young men 
or women with some faint recollection of the past would return 
to civilization seeking identification and recognition. A Leban- 
ese-Amcrican mother died in her tiny native village in south¬ 
eastern Lebanon after having given birth to a boy who, left 

* Consult Lt* Comniandenicnt de la IVme Armee, La Veriie sur la question 
syrienne (Constantinople, 1916), pp. ii seq.\ tr. [al-] Qa*id al-*Amni li-al-Jaysh 
al-Rabi*, Idd^dt (Constantinople, 1334), pp. 5 seq, 

* Cf. above, p. 446. 

3 For their names consult Le Commandement, pp. 15S-68; tr. Qa*id, pp. 115- 
125. Djemal Pasha, Memories of a Turkish Statesman (New York, 1922), pp. 197* 
237 - 

^ Consult George Haddad, Fifty Years of Modern Syria and Lebanon (Beirut, 
1950), PP- 4 «“ 57 - 
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alone through the death of other relatives, strayed into the 
adjacent hills where he kept body and soul together by foraging 
for roots and plants and pilfering milk from grazing goats. It 
was not until years later that he discovered that he could claim 
American citizenship and come to the States, where he reported 
his extraordinary story.^ Following is summary of a report by 
a professor at the American University of Beirut : ^ 

Those who did not flee to the interior in quest of sustenance joined 
the ever-increasing army of beggars in the city. Among the beggars 
were those with enough energy to roam the streets and knock at doors, 
ransack garbage heaps or seek carcasses. Others would lie down on 
the side of streets with outstretched arms, emaciated bodies and 
weakening voices. Still others, including infants, could speak only 
through their eyes, . . . By 1918 the lowest class of the society had 
been practically wij:)ed out and the middle ('lass taken its plac'e. 

Meantime the entire land became a paradise for disease germs. 
Almost all the seven plagues with which Egypt was smitten 
afflicted it with more deadly results. House-flies spread typhoid, 
body-lice typhus and the rats bubonic plague. Another ubiqui¬ 
tous pest, mosquitoes, multiplied malarial casualties. Con¬ 
taminated drinking water disseminated dysentery. Swarms of 
locusts in April 1915 veiled the sun. It is estimated that 
Lebanon in general lost a hundred thousand and would have 
lost more had it not been for emigrants’ remittances, reaching 
$259,000,000 in the first war year, and for American philanthropy 
initiated by a private citizen of New^ York, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
member of a family that has interested itself for generations in 
the educational and economic welfare of the entire Near East. 
Cleveland’s son Bayard Dodge, then on the faculty of the 
American University of Beirut, assumed the leadership in dis¬ 
tribution. Thousands of Assyrian and Armenian refugees from 
Turkey flocked into Lebanon. In its camp Beirut had 15,000 
of them, while its environs received an equal number. The 
American Near East relief committee continued its work into 
the post-war period (1916—29) and is credited with having dis¬ 
tributed the equivalent of $100,000,000, educated 136,000 

^ Salom Rizk, Syrian Yankee (New York, 1943)* 

^ Jurjus al-Khuri al*Maqdisi, ^am Ifarb fi al'Ta^rtkh (Beirut, 1921), pp. 
53-4, 81 ; cf. Antun Yammln, Lubndn fi ai-Harb, vol. i (Beirut, I 9 i 9 )> PP- I<^-2-5, 
130 seq. ; vol. ii, pp. 5 seq. 
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children, fed I2,500,cxx) and given medical aid to 6,000,000.^ 
One coastal town, al-Batrun, began the war with a population 
of 5000 and ended it with 2000. A survey by American mission¬ 
aries of the region of southern Lebanon and Sidon revealed that 
in 182 villages with 10,000 dwellings and 77,000 inhabitants, 
2500 dwellings went to ruin in the four years of war and 33,000 
people perished, leaving 44,000 (of whom 16,400 were paupers 
and 2600 orphans). In all, some 100,000 out of a population of 
450,000 are estimated to have been lost.^ 

The dawn of the day of permanent relief broke when in 
September 1918 General Allenby, operating from Egypt and 
supported by Arab troops under Faysal, son of Husayn, operating 
through Transjordan ,3 occupied Palestine, thus opening the 
way for the occupation of Lebanon and Syria. On October 7 
a French naval division landed at Beirut. Two inscriptions at 
the gorge of the Dog River, where earlier nations had affixed 
their respective seals on the rock as they gained passage through 
the mountain, memorialize in English and French the historic 
occasion. Before the end of the month Faysal had entered 
Damascus with British troops and Turkey had signed at 
Moudros (Lemnos Island) an armistice imposing immediate 
demobilization of all its troops. The Allied occupation extended 
to the Taurus. In April 1920 the San Remo (Italy) conference, 
considering France and England the rightful heirs to the par¬ 
titioned Ottoman empire, gave the mandate over Lebanon and 
Syria to France, and that over Palestine and al-Traq to Great 
Britain. Four months later Turkey signed the treaty of Sevres 
(France), submitted by the Peace Conference, renouncing all 
rights in the proposed mandated areas and confirming their dis¬ 
position. Two years later the act of the mandate was signed in 
London formalizing the new Franco-Lebanese relationship 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. Meantime the 
battle of Maysalun, outside of Damascus, had taken place (July 
24, 1920), in which Syrian resistance, centring on the improvised 
throne of Faysal, was broken. French authority was firmly 
established in Syria. 

* Frank A. Ross, C. Luther Fry and Elbndge Sibley, The Near East American 
Philanthropy (New York, 1929), p. 2. ® Maqdisi, p. 59. 

3 These are the campaigns in which T. E. Lawrence “of Arabia*’ distinguished 
himself; see his Pevolt in the Desert (New York, 1927), pp. 41 seq.^ and Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom (New York, 1936), pp. 537 seq. 
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The institution of the mandate, a novel feature in inter¬ 
governmental relations, has been generally ascribed to the 
initiative of General Smuts of South Africa and President 
Woodrow Wilson. Before imposing it President Wilson, acting 
on the suggestion to the Peace Conference of Howard S. Bliss, 
president of the American University of Beirut, sent a commis¬ 
sion to ascertain the wishes of the people in the to-be-mandated 
territory in accordance with his stressed principle of self-deter¬ 
mination. In a joint statement Great Britain had declared 
(November 7, 1918), shortly after their troops had occupied 
Syria-Lebanon, their intention of establishing national govern¬ 
ments drawing their authority from the initiative and free choice 
of the native population’'. The principle was later embodied 
in an article of the covenant of the League of Nations * and 
reiterated in the act of the mandate. But at this time both 
England and France, together with Italy, failed to appoint 
representatives. The American commission reported that the 
majority of Lebanese stood for France and called for a Greater 
Lebanon, from Tyre to Tripoli, entirely independent of Syria.^ 
In the act of the mandate both countries were included in 
one and the same document. One article abolished the capitula¬ 
tions ; another limited supervision over the religious missions 
by the mandatory to the maintenance of public order and good 
government; others made both French and Arabic official 
languages but insisted on public instruction in the native tongue. 
That the whole document was hastily, carelessly drawn up and 
was lacking in balance may be indicated by the fact that of its 
twenty articles only number 14 — dealing of all things with 
archaeology — is analysed and subdivided into eight sections 
covering one-sixth of the entire text.^ The fact, however, re¬ 
mains that being a class A mandate, it embodied a noble concept 
and strove for a high ideal, unrecognized hitherto in imperialistic 

* See below, p. 48S. 

* Its report, never officially published, appeared first as “ King-Crane Report 
on the Near East’^ in Editor and Publisher, vol. Iv (New York, Dec. 2, 1922); 
for a general analysis see Harry N. Howard, “An American Experiment in Peace- 
Making: The King-Crane Commission"*, The Moslem World, vol. xxxii (1942), 
pp. 122-46. 

3 French text in Societe des Nations, Alandatpour la Syrie et le JLiban (Geneva, 
1922), pp, I-7; English text in League of Nations, Mandate for Syria and the 
Lebanon (Geneva, 1922), pp. 1-7; Arabic in Rubir Abilla, Afzvdr al-Hukm fi 
Lubndn (Beirut, 1943), pp. S'12. 
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dealings. Its basic presupposition was formulated by the 
League of Nations and expressed in Article 22 of its covenant: 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde¬ 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to the render¬ 
ing of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such 
time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities 
must be a principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory.^ 

The act, however, lacked implementation for the attainment of 
that end by setting no specific time limit for making the man¬ 
datory dispensable and no objective criteria for measuring or 
determining the people’s capacity for self-government. Evi¬ 
dently the physical ability of the mandated people effectively to 
assert its rights and the diplomatic expediency motivating the 
mandatory power remained, as of old, the only pragmatic test. 

What is more important than the text of the mandate is its 
application. The first three high commissioners were military 
generals who had distinguished themselves in the first World 
War ; their aides were drawn largely from the colonies ; the 
control was direct and the measure of autonomy enjoyed by 
the country certainly was less than in pre-mandate days. France, 
it should be recalled, found the country perhaps at the lowest 
ebb in its history, economically, politically, socially and spirit¬ 
ually. It set out to create " literally—administrative and 
judiciary organs, improve ports, repair roads, establish means 
for public education and departments of public health and 
public works.^ It introduced modern codes for civil procedure, 
replaced (1922) the Ottoman municipal law of 1877 by a modern¬ 
ized one which enabled about a hundred and twenty towns and 
villages to exercise a measure of local home rule ^ and tried to 
revive sericulture, which had all been but ruined.^ Local 
currency was tied up with the French franc, already depreciated. 
Special care was bestowed on Beirut harbour, neglected since 
its construction by a French company in 1889—94. But on the 

* Cm*enant of the League of Nations (Geneva, 1924), pp. 12-13. 

2 Jean-Albert Sorel, Le Alandat fran^ais et Pexpansion iconomique de la Syrie 
et du Liban (Paris, 1929), pp. 241-2. For detailed reports consult Ministere des 
Affaires Etrangeres; Rapport a la Sociite des Nations sur la situation de la Syrie 
et du Liban (Paris, 1923) and subsequent Rapports. 

3 Walter H. Ritsher, Municipal Government in the Lebanon (Beirut, 1932), 

p. I. Cf. above, p. 471; below, p. 504. 
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whole its energy was spent almost exclusively on devising 
administrative machinery and political formulas and on main¬ 
taining its own position rather than on husbanding the resources 
of the land and training its leaders for self-rule. Public opinion 
likewise concerned itself primarily with issues of partisan politics, 
mostly on the personal level.* 

First in a series of high commissioners in a rapid succession Greater 
was the one-armed hero of the Marne, General Henri Gouraud, 
whose ultimatum and swift action at Maysalun established lated 
French authority in the interior. Gouraud was also commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces in Syria and Lebanon, which con¬ 
sisted mainly of French and colonial together with some local 
levies, termed troupes sped ales du Levant^ officered and trained 
by Frenchmen. On Se^pteml^er r, 1920, he proclaimed in 
Beirut the restoration of Grand Liban with these stirring words ; 

At the foot of these majestic mountains which have been the 
strength of your country and remain the impregnable stronghold of 
its faith and freedom, on the shore of this .sea of many legends that 
has seen the triremes of Phoenicia, Greece and Rome and now, by a 
happy fate, brings you the confirmation of a great and ancient friend¬ 
ship and the blessings of French peace . . . T solemnly salute Greater 
Lebanon in its glory and prosperity in the name of the Government 
of the French Republic. 

Meantime a provisional constitution for governing the new 
state and determining its frontiers was promulgated.^ The 
maritime cities annexed — Beirut which became the new capital, 
Tripoli, Sidon and Tyre — as well as the interior districts of 
Ba'labakk and al-Biqa', Hasbayya, Rashayya and Marj^uyun, 
belonged to Lebanon geographically and historically, having 
been mostly held at sometime or another by Shihabi and Ma'ni 
amirs.The addition, however, almost doubled the area of the 
country and increased its population by about one-half, over 
200,000,^ predominantly Moslems, including Shl'ites on a 
lower cultural level. In 1913 the estimated population of 

* Edward F. Nickoley, A Sur^wy of Economic Condi turns in Syria (Url.)ana., 

1932), pp. 2-3. 

2 Text in League of Nations, Permanent Mandates Commission: Minutes of 
the Eighth Session {Extraordinary) (Geneva, 1926), pp. 192-5. 

3 See above, pp. 390-1, 393, 442. 

^ Cf. above, p. 486; Sa*id Himadeh, ed.. Economic Organization of Syria 
(Beirut, 1936), pp. 6, 410-11. 
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Lebanon was 414,800, of whom 329,482 were Christians (com¬ 
prising 242,308 Maronites). Ten years later it had a population 
of 628,863, of whom about 150,000 lived in Beirut, 30,000 in 
Tripoli and 13,000 in Sidon. What the country gained in area 
it lost in cohesion. It lost its internal equilibrium, though 
geographically and economically it became more viable. The 
Christian overwhelming majority was seriously reduced. 



J.^epartnifnt of Antiquities^ jRepublir of Lebanon 


BEIRUT, CAPITAL OF LEBANON, 

VIEWED FROM THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 

ITit' mount covered with snow is Sannin, one of the hij^hc^st peaks 
in the ranp;e 


The between-war years marked steady progress along 
national democratic lines. On May 23, 1926, the state {itaf) of 
Lebanon was proclaimed a republic. It adopted for its national 
flag the tricolour with the cedar in green imposed on the white — 
later modified into one with three horizontal bars, red-white- 
red, with the cedar in the centre ^ — and received a constitution 
with provision for parliamentary institutions and a democratic 
form of government. This was one of the earliest republics in 
that part of the Avorld, The Western-patterned constitution, 

* See below, p. 497, fig. 
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drawn up by a representative council at the request of Henri de 
Jouvenel, the first civilian high commissioner, provided for an 
elected president of the republic, a re>sponsible cabinet and a 
two-chamber parliament (of which the upper has since been 
abolished). T'hough amended several times and suspended 
more than once by French authorities, the constitution remains 



parliamp:nt building, Beirut 


substantially in force.^ More liberal than all neighbouring 
constitutions, the Lebanese had no provision for any state re¬ 
ligion or the head of state religion ; it made freedom of worship 
a reality. The time-honoured tradition giving the corporate 
religious communities (sing, mtllah) the right of jurisdiction 
over matters relating to the personal status of their members 

* For text see Helen Miller Davis, ConstiHitions, Electoral Laws. Treaties of 
States in the Near and Middle East, 2nd ed. (Durham, N.C., 1953 ). PP- 29 l- 3<55 ; 
Abilla, pp. 13-3^- 
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be they Christians or Moslems - was retained.* Gradually a 
new tradition developed making a Maronite president of the 
republic, a Sunnite prime minister, a Shfite chairman of the 
chamber of deputies and a Druze minister of defence — thus 
keeping a balance among the major elements in the population. 
The first Maronite president nominated by the French high 
commissioner was Habib al-Sa'd (1934-6) ; the first one elected 
Iw the chamber was I mil Iddi (Emile Edde, 1936- 41).^ In fact 
he was the first Lebanese to hold the presidency by election. 
French control became indirect, operating through “advisers” 
who were much more than advisers. The services speciaux, 
comprising a host of intelligence agents, were maintained. 

Another milestone on the path of national progress was 
reached in November 1936 when President Iddi and High 
Commissioner Damien de Martel signed a twenty-five-year 
treaty of amity and alliance acknowledging the independence of 
Lebanon and promising admission to the League of Nations, 
but keeping foreign and military affairs under the jurisdiction 
of the high commissioner. The treaty was similar to the one 
already signed by Syria, with this main difference, that whereas 
in Syria French officers would train a Syrian army, on the 
Lebanese territory the French would maintain armed forces for 
the duration of the treaty, which was renewable by mutual con¬ 
sent. But neither the Franco-Syrian nor the Franco-Lebanese 
treaty was ratified by the chamber of deputies in France — a 
situation which did not improve the rapidly deteriorating re¬ 
lations.^ Throughout, however, Lebanon, whose people had 
become adept at shifting with the winds of history, was not as 
restless under the mandate as its neighbour. In Syria general 

* See above, pp. 360-2. 

* I.ist of presidents of the Lebanese Republic : 

1. Shari Dabbas (May 26, 1926-January 1, 1934). 

2. Habib al-Sa*d (January 30, 1934-January 20, 1936). 

3. Imil Iddi (January 20,1936-April4,1941; November 10 November 21, 

1943 provisional). 

4. Alfrad Naqqash (November 24, I94i-March 18, 1943). 

5. Ayyub Thabit (March i8-JuJy 21, 1943). 

6. Batru Trad (July 22-September 21, 1943). 

7. Bisharah al-Khuri (September 21, 1943-September 18, 1952). 

S. Kamil Sham*un (September 23, 1952- ), 

3 For a more detailed report on the political stages through which mandated 
Lebanon passed consult Pierre Rondot, Zes Institutions politiques du Liban (Paris, 
1947), pp. 7-21 ; A. H. Hourani, Syria and Lebanon (London, 1946), pp. 179*230; 
Louis Jalabert, Syrie et Liban (Paris, 1934), pp. 30-40. 
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dissatisfaction, fanned by frustrated nationalist aspirations, had 
at times expressed itself in country-wide strikes or demonstra¬ 
tions and at others flared up in open revolt. Most serious among 
the uprisings was that of July 1925, which started in Jabal al- 
Duruz and did not subside until the summer of 1927, after 
having spread into Damascus, Hamah and other centres. There 
was only a slight repercussion in South Lebanon of this revolt. 
The more liberal British attitude toward al-Traq added fuel to 
the highly inflammable Syrian situation. But a larger, darker 
and more overshadowing cloud was looming in the international 
horizon — the cloud of the second World War. 

On September 9, 1939, High Commissioner Gal)riel Puaux ^ 
proclaimed martial law and then proceeded to suspend the con¬ 
stitution, dissolve the chamber and limit the powers of the 
president of the repul)lic. A secretary of state was appointed 
to carry on certain cabinet functions. Maxime Weygand, hero 
of the preceding war and successor of Gouraud as high com¬ 
missioner in Syria-Lebanon, was sent as commander-in-chief 
of the Allied troops in the entire Eastern Mediterranean area. 
In the spring of the following year he was recalled to assume 
command of all Allied troops in Europe, a position he shortly 
held till the collapse of France in the summer of 1940. His 
successor in the Near East, in collaboration with Puaux, de¬ 
clared loyalty to the Vichy government and cessation of hostili¬ 
ties against Germany and Italy.- The action was due partially 
to the traditional anti-British feeling on the part of French 
officialdom in the Levant. Fearing for its vital position, already 
insecure, in Palestine, al-Traq and Egypt, in case the Axis 
Powers used the area as a base of operation, Great Britain in 
June 1941 sent imperial troops which, in co-operation with Free 
French units, expelled Vichy and Axis forces and again occu¬ 
pied Syria-Lebanon. It took a month to do so in the course of 
which the coast was blockaded, cities and airports were bombed. 

* J.ist of high commissioners under the mandate with dates of their accession : 

1. General Henri Gouraud, October 8, 1919. 

2. (iencral Maxime Weygand, May 9 ’ ^ 923 * 

3. General Maurice Sarrail, January 2, 1925. 

4. Henri de Jouvencl, December 2, 1925. 

5. Henri Ponsot, October 12, 1926. 

6. Damien de Martel, October 12, 1933. 

7. Gabriel Puaux, Jariuarj' 12, I 93 ''^- 

^ Gabriel Puaux, Deux Annecs an Lc7mnt (Paris, 1952), f>l>. 205-18. 
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Syria-Lebanon was included under the British Middle East 
Comniand. Palestine had been in a state of turmoil, occasioned 
by Zionist penetration, and al-'Iraq had just defected under 
Rashid 'Ali al-Kllani.^ 

With memories of the previous war still vivid, the Lebanese 
faced the prospects of another war with fear and trembling, but 
relief was soon felt when the country was incorporated into the 
British trade area. The Anglo-American Middle East Supply 
Centre in Cairo dealt with the situation created by the shortage 
of shipping, helped to increase local production and developed 
into a planning organization for the economic life of the entire 
area. Not only was the food situation alleviated, inflation re¬ 
duced and the downward curve of depression stopped, but the 
country actually entered upon a period of war prosperity. The 
presence of thousands of troops demanding large supplies of 
foodstuff, the new building enterprises requiring large numbers 
of labourers and the greatly increased transit trade stimulated 
agricultural and industrial production and accelerated business 
activity. Public health was maintained on a high level. What 
a contrast with the corresponding situation of a few years before ! ^ 
For military purposes railroad lines linking Beirut with Tripoli 
to the north and Hayfa to the south were constructed, establish¬ 
ing direct connection between Egypt, Turkey, al-Traq and 
Syria — all through Lebanon. 

The Free French replaced the high commissioner by a 
delegate-general. On November 26, 1941, Georges Catroux, 
commander-in-chief of the troops of the Levant and delegate- 
general and plenipotentiary of the chief of the Free PYench 
[General de Gaulle] formally proclaimed in the name of his 
government, and in agreement with its ally, Great Britain, the 
sovereignty and independence of Lebanon and the termination 
of the mandate. This is the day that has since been celebrated 
as independence day. Syria celebrates May 27, on which a 
similar proclamation had been made. Great Britain extended 
immediate recognition to both republics. The United States 
was one of the first great powers to nominate a diplomatic agent 
and consul-general. With the return to regular constitutional 
life Lebanon in September 1943 sent to the chamber deputies 

* For further details consult Hourani, pp, 230-40. 

* See above, pp. 484-6. 
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with strong nationalist leanings and pro-Arab sympathies. The 
chamber in turn elected Bisharah al-Khilri, a French-educated 
lawyer who had held high governmental offices, as president of 
the republic and approved Riyad al-Sulh as prime minister. 
Riyad was one of those sentenced to “perpetual exile” by Jamal 
Pasha for his pro-Arab agitation. The cabinet proceeded to 
remove from the constitution provisions considered inconsistent 
with the new status. The resolution dropped all articles refer¬ 
ring to France as a mandatory. Such legislation was considered 
objectionable by the French delegate. Another bone of conten¬ 
tion was control over the French administrative services, hitherto 
in the hands of the high commissioner and his successor. These 
services comprised, in addition to the trotipes speciales and 
services speciaux^^ the administration of “common interests” 
Ijetween Lebanon and Syria, particularly customs, concessionary 
companies operating in the area, the tobacco monopoly and the 
frontier patrol. Finding the Lebanese authorities unrelenting 
in their determination, the delegate-general, Jean Helleu, sus¬ 
pended the constitution, placed the president of the republic 
with the prime minister and other cabinet members under 
arrest and rushed them into exile in the castle of Rashayya. He 
declared martial law and imposed strict censorship. Nothing 
could have more inflamed public opinion, which found swift 
expression in riots, demonstrations and strikes. A wave of 
disgust swept through the Arab world. Lebanese emigrants in 
the LTnited States, Brazil and other countries bombarded their 
governments with protests. Under pressure from within and 
without France yielded. The exiles were returned on November 
21 after eleven days of confinement.^ With the reinstatement of 
the legal authorities the constitutional institutions began to 
function again. 

By the end of 1944 all important French powers and services 
had been transferred to native control with the exception of 
troupes speciales. Their transfer was first made conditional on 
the signing of a treaty but in the following year the surrender 
was unconditional. On February 27 Lebanon declared war on 
Germany and Japan ; in the tpllowing month it signed the 

* See above, pp. 489, 492. 

* Rugenie E, Abouchdid, 'I'hirty years of Lebanon and Syria (Beirut, 194S), 
pp. 121-88. The author, then a student at the Amcriran University of Beirut, has 
given an almost day-by-day record of the events. 
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United Nations declaration and thus gained admission to the 
first conference of that international body held at San Francisco. 
An engraved tal)let on that rock of ages north of Beirut proudly 
proclaims: “On December 31, 1946, the evacuation of all 



INSCRIPTION AT THE MOUTH OF THE DOG RIVER COMMEMOR 
ATING THE EVACUATION OF THE EAST FOREIGN TROOPS 
FROM LEBANESE SOIL, DECEMBER 31, 1946 

foreign troops from Lebanese soil was completed in the days of 
al-Shaykh Bisharah al-Khuri, president of the republic'b 

What England and France had promised at the conclusion of 
the first World War was not achieved until the end of the second. 


FLAG OF THE LEBANESE REPUBLIC 


C HAPTER XXXIV 

UNDER THE CEDAR FLAG: PROBLEMS AND PROfiRESS 


The infant Lebanese Republic, not much larger than Yellow¬ 
stone National Park ^ and with a population (approximately 
1 ,000,000) not exceeding that of a good-sized American city such 
as Baltimore or Cleveland, embarked upon its career of inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty beset with knotty problems, political, 
economic and social, inherent in its geography, inherited from 
its history and resultant from the heterogeneous ethnic and 
religious composition of its population. In the first dozen years 
of its existence it travelled quite a distance toward the solving of 
its political problems, much further toward achieving economic 
prosperity, but has lagged behind in the field of social progress. 

Nor has it yet inculcated in its citizenship that measure of 
loyalty which transcends the narrow provincial and sectarian 
ones. 

With its neighbours two cardinal factors have conditioned 
its relationship : its Arabic language and large Moslem popula arena 
tion which have made it gravitate into the Arab states’ orbit, 
and its Western orientation and preponderant Christian element 
which dictated a cautious course that would retain the country s 

• Lebanon is 3470 sq. miles (120 miles by about 29), Yellowstone 3350 sq. miles 
L.H.—2 K 497 
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individuality and avoid the possibility of submergence. Through 
education and emigration, as noted above,* Lel)anon has been 
more closely attuned to the West in its sympathies than any of 
the Arab states. Threats loomed from without and from within. 
To the south was King 'Abdullah dreaming of a greater Syria 
with himself, of course, at its head. As for Lebanon it would 
be given the option between “isolation or union with all these 
Arab countries’'.^ 'Abdullah’s scheme found favour in the eyes 
of several Syrian party chiefs. Then there were Traqi political 
leaders who worked for a Fertile Crescent kingdom under the 
crown of their own king.*^ Other party chiefs in Syria col¬ 
laborated. In 1932 a Lebanese young man who had sojourned 
in Brazil organized a closely knit party held under strict disci¬ 
pline by the centralized authority of the leader which proclaimed 
the thesis that there was a distinct Syrian nation to which the 
people occupying the area between the Taurus and the Suez 
and between the sea and the Tigris owed their sole allegiance 
More than that, it introduced and stressed the concept of the 
personality of the Syrian community. The party found staunch 
adherents throughout the area. Its founder and leader was 
executed in 1949 by the Lebanese government for conspiring 
against the security of the state.Throughout, the republic held 
steadfastly to its three-prong policy : retention of full sovereignty, 
whole-hearted co-operation with the related states and preserva¬ 
tion of the friendly and cultural bond with the West. How to 
maintain compatibility between these three aspects was the most 
delicate problem of all. 

In the legal field the republic took long strides forward. It 
continued discarding outworn laws from Ottoman days and 
modernizing its penal and commercial codes and introduced 
liberal social legislation.s In 1953 women were granted the 
right to vote in response to their own demand and by the action 
of the chamber of deputies — an unprecedented development 
in that area. But the attempt to abolish what is commonly 

I Pp. 448, 473 - 

^ 'Abdullah ibn-al-Husayn, Mudkakkirdti (Jerusalem, 1945), P* 252 ; of. King 
Abdullah of Transjordan, AlemoirSy ed. Philip P. Graves (London, 1947), p. 255. 
The Jordanian government issued a white book, al'Kitdb al-Urdunni al-Abyad: 
Surly a al-Kubra ('Amman, 1947?), compri.sing the relevant documents. 

3 Consult Halford L. Hoskins, The Middle East (New York, 1954), p. 151. 

Wazarat al-Anba* fi Lubnan, Qadtyat al-Hizb al-Qawmi (Beirut, 1949), pp. 
63 seq, s See below, p. 505. 
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termed confessionalism, the system by which the deputies are 
elected by sulfrage based on proportional representation of the 
religious groups in the state, proved to be premature. Equally 
unsuccessful was the attempt on the part of the legal profession 
to put an end to ecclesiastical jurisdiction over personal status 
cases.* 

Internationally Lebanon established an enviable record and 
exercised influence entirely out of proportion to its might. At 
the United Nations enclave of New York, and at such world 
capitals as Washington, T^ondon and Paris, its representativ^es 
figured with increasing prominence in the defence of the ideals 
of the free world. In the general assembly of the United Nations 
Lebanese spokesmen almost invariably supported the other 
Arab states. All adamantly opposed the plan for the partition 
of Palestine. In the ensuing war with the Zionists (1948) 
Lebanon sent a contingent of its 5000-man army which was 
geared to the PYench system and intended to operate mostly as a 
security force. When the Korean war broke out two years later 
the government voted a grant of $50,000 as syml)olic assistance 
to the United Nations forces. Arab bitterness against the 
United States for midwifing in the birth of Israel Wcis strong 
but not to the extent of non-acceptance of technical aid and 
money loan as in the case of others.^ In all these lands, where 
the mental picture of an American had been that of an idealistic, 
altruistic Christian gentleman in his best Sunday clothes and 
manners, the feeling of disappointment took the form of a shock 
from which the people have not yet recovered. 

When the League of Arab States, with the blessing of Great 
Britain, was organized in March I 945 > the Lebanese Republic 
was one of its signatories. It took the initiative in the provision 
for secession at the pleasure of the state member that desires it.^ 
In fact Lebanese representatives played quite a part in the 
formulation of the pact and since then often served as concilia¬ 
tors in controversies between the different member states, I he 
League promised to safeguard the sovereignty and independence 
of each member and forbade resort to force in the settlement of 
disputes between them. Its formation expressed the growing 
feeling of solidarity among the Arabic-speaking peoples and the 

‘ See above, pp. 4.3* *2, 446, 48cS, 491-2. * See below, pp. 504-5. 

^ A^mad Musa, Mithdg Jdmiat al-Duwal al- Arablyah (Cairo, I94^), pp. 61-2. 
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necessity of mutual co-operation. In 1949 Lebanon signed the 
collective security pact with four members: Egypt, Syria, 
Su'udi Arabia and al-Yaman. The League suffered almost a 
deadly blow for its failure in the Zionist war. It received a shock 
when al-Traq in February 1955 signed the Turkish-Traqi pact 
which opened the way for a closer tic-up between that country 
and the democracies in their conflict with communism. Lebanon, 
which leaned in that same direction, received semi-official, 
if not official, economic threats from Egypt, Su'udi Arabia 
and Syria, leaders of the opposition. 

Coolness at times marked the Syro-Lebanese relations due 
mainly to divergent economic policies. The two sister republics 
inherited from the French mandate the common interests relating 
to frontier control, tobacco monopoly, customs and concession¬ 
ary companies operating in both lands.* Early in 1944 the two 
republics created a commission of three from each to administer 
the revenue from these interests in the ratio of 40 per cent to 
Lebanon and 60 to Syria. But Syria gradually developed a 
policy of protective tariff which clashed with the policy of free 
trade, to which Lebanon had been committed, through its 
capital seaport. Thus the customs spearheaded the dispute. 
Syria denounced the convention creating the commission and 
under its successive military regimes the border was closed at 
times and economic boycotts imposed. 

As a country of transit between Orient and Occident since 
ancient days, Lebanon, a merchant republic duplicating the 
record of the Phoenician city-states, has throughout adhered to 
a policy of free trade and prospered. It straddles the main 
east-to-west and north-to-south air and rail routes. With no 
natural resources — other than scenery, a strategic position 
based upon geographic location, a traditional trading skill and 
the enterprising spirit of its people — it has leaned heavily on 
the export of its services to pay its way in the international 
market. Income from its transit trade, tourists and summerers 
(sing, mustdf) together with emigrant remittances and outside 
contributions to educational and religious institutions more than 
balanced its export-import trade ; it afforded its people a stand¬ 
ard of living unattained by related neighbours. In 1954 the 
country received more than 150,000 tourists (of whom 25,000 

* See above, p. 495. 
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were American and Canadian), who added to its income 
$30,000,000. According to a speech by its president in August 
19s5> national income in that year amounted to 1,380,000,000 
£ Lebanese (3-20 Lebanese pounds averaged a dollar) and was 
expected to reach in 1955 1,440,000,000 £ Lebanese, making 
it one of the greatest per capita in the Near East. Trade, he 
said, was responsible for 37 per cent of the national income, 
agriculture for 19 per cent and industry for only 16 per cent. 

For long a favourite summer resort, the mountain has pro¬ 
vided since the second World War a winter playground, thus 
becoming a sort of vacation land in both seasons. Its people 
boast that nature has endowed it with a greater variety of 
attractions than any other area of equal size. Where else, they 
ask, can one swim in the sea and ski on the heights on the same 
day ? Of the seven skiing centres, that near the famous cedars 
is the most developed. There, at a distance of 90 miles from 
Beirut and an altitude of 6300 feet, lovers of winter sports can 
take a chair-lift to the summit, 9900 feet above the sea, with 
those patriarchs of the Lebanese forest providing an impressive 
background. 

The newly acquired oil wealth in Su'udi Arabia, al-Bahrayn, 
al-Kuwayt and al-Traq added to the influx of people who 
frequent the mountain in the hot season. In the summer of 
1953 some 285,000 guests were entertained. Most fashionable 
among the resorts are 'Ayn Sawfar (Sofar), 15 miles from 
Beirut and 4265 feet high, near the mountain spine ; 'Alayh 
(Aley), 9 miles from Beirut and 2790 feet high ; and Duhur al- 
Shuwayr, 15 miles from Beirut and 4 ^®S f^^t above the sea. 
Among the popular resorts are Bahamdun, between 'Alayh and 
Sawfar; Suq al-Gharb, a couple of miles south of 'Alayh and 
almost at the same altitude ; and Brummana, 11 miles east of 
Beirut and 2600 feet high. In summer Beirut night clubs and 
entertainers migrate to some of these resorts, all of which are 
provided with fairly comfortable hotels and boarding-houses. 
The caressing breezes of the mountain offer a welcome relief 
from the inflaming winds of the adjoining plains and the 
desert. Its refreshing, cool spring water extends a tempting 
invitation. The sight of the rising sun crowning the hoary 
summits with its rays and of its golden disk sinking slowly in 
the distant horizon behind the blue Mediterranean is one of 
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those not easy to forget. Other attractions are archaeological, 
such as the unsurpassed Roman ruins of Ba'labakk; biblical, 
such as the cedars ; historical, including the Phoenician sites of 
Byblus, Sidon and Tyre and Crusading castles headed by 
Belfort. 

Not inconsiderable among the items of transit income is oil. 
Two Lebanese cities, Tripoli and Sidon, are the principal 
termini for this product in the Eastern Mediterranean. In 1954 
an average of 800,000 barrels was pumped daily to these two 
stations. The first installations at Tripoli were made under the 
mandate and do not yield much to the country by way of income. 
On the I St of January 1950 w^as formally opened there a new oil 
refinery by the Iraq Petroleum Company to handle its increased 
supplies made available by the duplication of the Kirkuk- 
Tripoli line. 

Sidon received its first Su'udi Arabian oil in December 1950 
through the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line (Tapline), 1068 miles 
long, the longest of its kind in the world. The American 
company owner paid the Lebanese government $112,000 for 
transit right and $126,000 for its police protection. The govern¬ 
ment exacts an export tax of 3 per cent on oil delivered at Sidon 
and holds the right to purchase at cost price lOOyOOO tons of oil 
annually. Thirty-eight per cent of the product of the Arabian 
American Oil Company (Aramco) is pumped through this 30 
to 31-inch pipe across the desert from the Persian Gulf to be 
transported on tankers from the Lebanese coast mainly to 
Western Europe. On the ist of February 1955 a new refinery 
was opened south of Sidon by a company in which California 
Texas (Caltex) has a 50 per cent interest. Installed at a cost of 
$8,000,000, it is operated by the Mediterranean Refining Com¬ 
pany (Medreco) and has been designed to meet Lebanon's 
petroleum needs. The city, dormant for centuries, now sees 
action twenty-four hours a day as one of the world's busiest 
crude oil loading ports for tankers. 

Poised between the Orient and the Occident, Beirut has 
developed into one of the busiest, most modern and most luxuri¬ 
ous metropolises of the Eastern Mediterranean. A thriving 
focal-point of banking and trade, it became the hub of the 
republic as the republic became the hub of the business activity 
for the surrounding area. In a world of currency control and at 
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a time of trade restrictions, the Lebanese capital was held out as 
one of those few free markets where the value of commodities, 
not excluding foreign currency, is still determined by the con¬ 
ventional law of supply and demand rather than by fiats from 
officialdom. In business circles the city is generally considered 
the best sounding-board in the area for what is going on in 
finance and commerce. The average income of the Beiruti is 
perhaps the highest in the Arab world.* Its international air¬ 
port, improved in 1954, received in that year 13,358 planes. It 
is one of the most spacious and best equipped in the Near East, 
offering strong competition with Cairo for first place on the air 
routes. Rail connections link Beirut through Syria with systems 
that fork east to Baghdad and west to Turkey and Europe. 

Until a few years ago its was the only sheltered harbour along 
the east border of the Mediterranean that could accommodate 
ocean vessels. A network of asphalted roads connects it with 
neighbouring cities and summer resorts. In the last decade its 
estimated population has jumped from al)out 180,000 to about 
400,000. The increase has been due in part to migration from 
the villages and to the influx of Americans and Europeans en¬ 
gaged in industry and trade. The whole country has been 
experiencing progressive increase in population, from about 
1,100,000 in 1944 to about 1,400,000 in 1955, giving it 403 
persons per square mile and making it, next to cultivated Egypt, 
one of the most thickly populated areas in the East. It compares 
favourably with Italy, Germany and Great Britain and Ireland 
and greatly exceeds France.^ Paradoxically, the country with the 
highest mountain in the area becomes the most overcrowded one. 

In the Lebanese economy agriculture occupies second place. Agricui- 
The agricultural population consists largely of free-holding 
cultivators. Only in al-Biqa' and 'Akkar does the feudal land¬ 
lord hold his own. In the mountain itself and the maritime 
plain most of the land is privately owned. In Transjordan and 
al-^Iraq only 20 per cent of it is so owned ; in Syria and Pales¬ 
tine the percentage is only slightly higher. In the economies of 
all these lands agriculture figures more prominently than in 
Lebanon’s. 

* Charles W. Churchill in ahKulliyah, vol, xxix (i 954 ), P* lo- 

2 Cf. United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1954 (New York, 1954), PP- 103, 

106, 107. 
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Since the first World War Lebanese agricultural methods 
have been undergoing a partial process of modernization mainly 
to accommodate them to new products. The culture of fruits, 
cereals and vegetables has been expanded at the expense of 
mulberry and olive trees. Silk-growing has shrunk to a fraction 
of its former self. Terraced farms and orchards are staggered 
close to the mountain spine, putting almost every arable foot 
under cultivation. Especially successful has been the cultivation 
of the apple tree, many varieties of which have been introduced 
from the United States. In 1954 the ministry of agriculture 
counted three million apple trees supporting, at least in part, 
some twenty-thousand families. Their product is in great de¬ 
mand by the Egyptian and Arabian markets. This tree is not 
new to Lebanon. In an often-quoted verse the outstanding 
Arab poet of the tenth century, al-Mutanabbi’,* cites three 
luxuries he enjoyed most while sojourning in Syria: ''her 
cheeks, Lebanon’s apples and Hims’ wine”. 

In the spring of 1951 the Lebanese government entered into 
an agreement with the United States to receive pilot guidance 
in a comprehensive rural programme. A Lebanese development 
council was created which laid out nearly thirty specific projects 
involving agriculture, irrigation, rural improvement, housing, 
education and industry. While mostly a country programme 
it included enlargement of the Beirut port, improvement of 
Tripoli’s and renovation of the main highways. Basic to the 
prosecution of the rural projects was the development of the 
Litani River as a source of water supply and electric power. 
This 125-mile-long river, bisecting al-Biqa^ from north to south 
and debouching into the Mediterranean north of Tyre, is 
Lebanese in its entirety. With the aid of Point Four ^ experts a 
three-year survey has been concluded and a plan worked out 
for the construction of five dams and digging an east-to-west 
tunnel (1970 feet) through the mountain, aiming at providing 
full irrigation for 18,600 hectares and partial for 2900 hectares 
in al-Biqa* and the area between Tyre and Beirut. This would 
increase the total irrigated area of the country by two-fifths. 
The long-range development would require twenty-five years of 

* P. 585. 

* Enunciated by President Harry S. Truman in his inaugural address of 
January 1949. 
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work at a cost of $100,000,000. In August 1955 a $27,000,000 
loan was secured from the International Bank for Development 
and Reconstruction at Washington, D.C. 

In addition the Litani development is planned to provide industrial 
six hydro-electric power stations with a capacity of 181,000 
kilowatts. This will no doubt be a boon to the modern industry 
of the land, still in its infancy and hampered by paucity of raw 
material, lack of capital and shortage of technical skill. Textile 
manufacturing — cotton, woollen and silk — has been the 
largest single item in it. Cement manufacture, tanning, oil 
processing, food processing and wooden furniture, alcohol, soap 
and match manufacturing come next with factories and plants in 
or near the capital city. In fact nearly all of the 2000 factories 
and plants of the country are located there. I'he so-called 
heavy industry does not exist. 

While wages are higher than in most Near Eastern countries, 
still the ordinary labourer in the factory or farm cannot be said 
to be receiving his rightful share in the general prosperity. In 
November 1946 laws were passed providing for an eight-hour 
labour day, maternity leave, sick leave and dismissal compensa¬ 
tion, forbidding the employment of children under thirteen and 
requiring a measure of industrial hygiene and other safeguards. 

But the legislation did not go far enough — for instance toward 
group insurance, social security and provision for the unemployed 
— and lacked proper execution. Public and private efforts to 
protect and assist those in need of help, including orphaned 
children, the aged and physically handicapped, and to provide 
emergency relief cannot be said to be of major magnitude 
despite the recent addition to the cabinet of a ministry of social 
affairs. Labour is beginning to be organized into unions into 
which communists seek infiltration. The communist party is 
outlawed, but the high degree of freedom of thought, speech 
and action enjoyed in the country leaves unmolested a few 
writers, physicians and other intellectuals who are pink if not 
quite red. Nevertheless, thus far hardly any communist or 
fellow-traveller has been elected or appointed to an important 
office in the government. 

Fully independent Lebanon has thus far experienced but 
two regimes. The first was that of Bisharah al-Khuri, under peaceful 
whom complete sovereignty was attained and the three-prong revolution 
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policy formulated.^ Al-Khuri was re-elected on May 27, 1948, 
for six more years ‘"in recognition of his services to the country 
although his original mandate had been due to terminate in 
October 1949. The anticipated action was occasioned by the 
conflict with Israel. His regime, however, began to show signs 
of desire for self-perpetuation and became the subject of mount¬ 
ing charges of favouritism, nepotism, corruption and laxity in 
the administration and execution of justice. Reiterated protests 
proved of no avail. Nepotism is deeply entrenched in Near 
Eastern high places, where loyalty to family and other relatives 
persists as a relic of the ancient tribal solidarity.^ Corruption 
is likewise endemic in a society where government by person 
rather than by law has been traditional and where “courtesy” 
and “being a good fellow” rank unduly high in value. But the 
Lebanese had by this time developed a fair degree of civic sen¬ 
sitiveness. Vociferous public demands for reform having failed, 
the opposition parties temporarily coalesced and sponsored 
pul>lic demonstrations and a city-wide strike in the capital. 
Immediately the agitation spread into other cities and towns. 
The prime minister resigned. Other members of the cabinet 
defected. No responsible leader would form a cabinet. In his 
desperation the president called on the army to end the strike 
by force and restore public order, but its commanding officer 
refused — radically differing from the procedures set in al-Traq, 
Syria and Egypt where army officers themselves engineered the 
coups and seized the supreme power. At last, on September 18, 
1952, President al-Khuri bowed to the people’s will and re¬ 
signed. Five days later the chamber of deputies elected as 
president Kamil Sham^un, a leader of the opposition, lawyer by 
profession, Maronite by confession, French educated, who had 
held the portfolios of finance and interior in earlier cabinets, 
represented his country at the United Nations and served as 
minister to the Court of St. James. One of the most articulate of 
the opposition leaders was a young member of a Druze feudal 
family who had given away to his tenants a part of his landed 
property and founded a socialist party. Another was a Shfite 
who later became head of the chamber of deputies. Other 
leaders were Sunnites and members of varied Christian de¬ 
nominations. This bloodless civilian uprising which within 
* See above, pp. 494-5. * See above, p. 472. 
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the constitutional framework overturned an entire regime and 
through democratic proct^sses replaced it by another is perhaps 
unique in the political experience of the contemporary Near 
East. As for the record of the new regime it will form the 
theme of a future chapter. 

Such progress as has been achieved by Lebanon under the 
cedar flag may seem in an age of atomic power and jet propulsion 
minimal and snail-paced. But it holds the promise of being of 
more than temporary value and regional significance as a con¬ 
tribution toward the solution of the problem of reconciling the 
Near Eastern and the West European ways of life, including 
co-existence between modern Islam and Christianity. Lebanon’s 
projects may well become pilot projects ; the bridges it con¬ 
structs may set the pattern for other crossings. 




INDEX 

Titles oi books, as well as Arabic and other Semitic worris and tccluiical terms fKcuriing in 
the text, in italics. Main references indicated in heavy type. 

When in the text reference is made to a book for the first time, tlte title in full — including 
autiror, edition (if any), place and dale f>f publication —is given iz» the footnotes and then 
indexed. Thereafter, the title is given in an ahridged form unless the author’s life is sketched 
and the book is cited again, in which case the title is given in full for the second time. Books 
printed in Moslem presses often bear the hijrah dale, which began a.d. 62 :.;. 

In pronouncing Arabic words the accent generally falls on the long vowel bearing the 
macron (~) ; the ’ stands for a glottal stop ; the ' for a deep guttural that has no correspond¬ 
ent in Paiglish ; such dotted letters as s and t are emphatically sounded ; mv and ay are 
diphthongs. 

Of the prefixes listed below , al- means the ; abu-, father of ; ihn-, son of ; 'Ahd-, slave 
(servant) of. 


'Abayh : 2fk), 3S(>, 436, 461 ; American 
schools in^ 450; school at, 462 
'Abbas I, of Ejpypt, 474 
'Abbas, ab, uncle of the Prophet, 2(jri 
'Abbas, abu- al-, 'Abdullah, 266-7 
'Abbasid : i>olicy, 256 ; i^aliphate, 305 
'Abbasids: 266 scq .; genealogy of, 

268 n. I ; genealogy under military 
regime, 272 n. 5 ; genealogy under 
Saljuq domination, 273 n. i 
Abbe de Binos, Voyage au A font J^iban^ 
433 n. 4 

Abd-Ashirta, 83-6 
AlKl-Ashtart, 100 
*Ahd-al-Harmd I, 369 
'AM-al-Hamid II : 480-1 ; policies of, 
479 

'Abd-al-KarIm, Ahmad * 1 ., a/- 7 'aqs 7 m 
al-Iddri li-Suriyah, 359 n. 3 
‘Abd-al-Majid, 4588 - 30 , 431, 4^2 
'Abd-al-Malik, 246, 247 
*Abd-al-Maliks : made shaykhs, 390 
Abd-Melkarth, 145 
'Al>d-al-Qadir al-Maghribi, 439 
Abdalominus, 160 

‘Abdullah: king, 498 ; Memoirs, 498 
n. 2 ; Mudhakkirdti, 498 n. 2 
*Abdulbah ibn-'Ali, 266-7 
'AMullah Qara’li, 466 
'Abdullah al-Tanukhi, 260, 34() 
'Abdullah Zakhir, 457 
Abel, F. M., Geographic de la Palestine, 
18 n. 3 
Abgar, 253 
Abi-Milki, 86 

Abilla, Rubir, Atiodr ahHukm pi Lub- 
ndn, 487 n. 3 

Abkariyus, Iskandar, “Nawadir al- 
Zaman fi Malafiim Jabal Lubnan’% 
436 n. I 


Abouchdid, Kugonie E., Thirty Years 
of JLebanon, 495 n. 2 
Abraham: 94, 134; bust of, 210 
Abraham, Paul, Maronites of Lebanon, 
319 n. 3 
abu-al-hinn, 39 
Abyssinian : churches, 208 
Acre: 107, 172, 242; coins of, 170; 
Christian community in, 207 ; towers 
at, 291 ; bishop of, 3x2. Sec also 
*Akka 

Acta Apflstolicae Sedis, 439 n. i 
Aclium, 187 

ddhon, 130, 133. Sec also Adon 
* Adid, al-, 298 
*Adlun, 44 
Adon, 133 

Adonis: 15, 130, 179, 197; story of, 
127; gardens of, 197 
Adonis -1 shtar : cult, 131 
Adrianus, the Rhetorician, 202 
Aegean; 177; metal-work, 72; cer¬ 
amics, 102; Greek colonies in, 149; 
islands of, 152 

Afamiyah, 178, 203, 248. See also 
Ai>amea; Qal'at al-Madiq 
Afqah: 15 , 130 - 1 ; rags at, 136; de¬ 
molished, 211 -12 
Africa : circumnavigated, 113-14 
Agathias, Historiarum, 228 n. 2 
Agenor, 116, 119 
Agrippa I, 225 
Agrippa II, 225 
Ahab, 100, 143 

Ahlram : inscription, 124-6 ; sarco¬ 
phagus of, 138 
ahl aVbayt, 266 
ahl al~j€d?al, 7 > *4 
ahl al-qalam, 359, 3^>^ 
ahl al'Sayf, 359 
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Ahmad I, 368-9, 374, 3S3 
Ahmad ’Abbas al-Azhari, 461 
Ahmad Arislan, 435 
Ahmad al-Ma’ni, 387 
Ahmad al-Shihabi, 392 
Ahmose T, 78, 81 
Ahrdm, a/-, 466 
Aila, 113. See also Elath 
ajdund^ 262, 409 
’Ajliin, 381 

Akhetaton, 82. Sec also Tell al- 
’Amarinah 
Akhtal, al-, 256 

’Akka ; 107, 172, 242, 28t>, 300; olive 
proves, 27S ; naval base, 278 ; chains 
at, 27S; according to Nasir-i- 
KhosraiJ, 279; struggle for, 301-2, 
regained, 307 - 8 ; samite silk, 311; 
flourishing, 310; residence of Fran¬ 
ciscans, 323; earthquake in, 329; 
fortified, 394. also Acre 

Akkadian: 83; cuneiform, 126; lan¬ 
guage, 141; words, 141 
’Akkar : 34 ; feudal landlords in, 503 
’ Alam-al-I)ins : 386 seq. ; wiped out, 

390 

Alamut, 305 

’Alaj’-h : 408, 501 ; military court at, 483 
Albania, 118 

Albanians : 393 ; guard of, 428 
Albright, W. F., “The Role of the 
Canaanites’% Studies in the History 
of Culture, 70 n. 2 ; Archaeology and 
the Religion of Israel, 104 n. 2 
Aleppo ; opens gates, 239 ; pays tribute, 
291 ; occupied, 297 ; put to sword, 
305; earthquake, 316; captivity in, 
320; Venetian colony in, 339; 
consuls in, 339; plundered, 340 ; 
entered, 351 ; walayah, 359, 375; 
consul for, 399 
Alexander IV, 319 

Alexander the Great: 3, 156, 159 seq., 
161, 163, 184; conquests of, 1x9; in 
Egypt, 162; contribution of, 164; 
sarcophagus of, 164, 167 ; temple of, 
210 

Alexander Severus, 3, 210 , 228 
Alexandretta : 160; migration to, 372. 

See also Iskandarunah 
Alexandria: 175, 230; founded, 162; 
law school in, 227 ; attacked, 333. 
See also Iskandariyah, ah 
Alexandrine; empire, 164 
Alexius Comnenus, 281, 288 
Aley, 501. See also 'Alayh ! 


A If Laylah wa^Laylah, 268. See also 
Arabian Nights 
Algeria, 364 
Ali, 246, 264—5 
*Ali *Alam-al-Din, 386-7 
*Ali Bey, Mamluk, 395 
’Ali Hamadah, 437 
*Ali Janbulad, 375 
’AH al-Ma’ni, 378\ 383 
'AH Munif, 483 

’AH, abu-. River, 277, 289. Sec also 
Nahr alm-’AH 
’Alids, 266 
Aliyan, 133 
Aliyan Baal, 127, 134 
'Allaqah, 275-t> 

Alleni^y, 156, 486 
Allies: occupation by, 486 
Alp Arslan, 276, 281 
Alpine: 6r, type, 82 
Amalfi, 285 
Amalric, 319 

Amanus, 13, 68, 141, 245. See also 
Lukkam, al- 
Ambi, 83 

Amcnemhet III, 75 
Anienemhet iV, 76 
Amenhotep II, 81 
Amenbotep III, 81, 82, 83, 86 
Amenhotep IV, 81, 82. See also Ikh- 
naton 

American : missionary activity, 453 ; 
citizenship, 485 ; philanthropy, 485 ; 
commission, 487 

American Board of Commissioners, 4x8 
American Indians, 348 
American Mission, 450 
American Near East: relief committee, 

485^ 

American Press, 456 
American University of Beirut: 40, 
193, 230, 418, 450, 454, 474, 478; 
report by a j^rofessor at, 485. Sec 
Syrian Protestant College 
Americans : influx of, 503 
Americas, 452 

’Arnil, 277. Sec also Jabal ’Amilah 
’Amilites, 391 

Amin al-Rayhani, 476. See also Amin 
Rihani 

Amin Rihani, 476 

amir afumard*, 272 

’Amirah, Jurjus, 403 

’Ammar, banu-, 279 

'Ammar, ibn-, Fakhr-al-Mulk, 284, 

285, 289 
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'Ammar, ibn-, abu-al-Manaqili, 289 
'Ammar, ibn-, abu-Xalib, 2S9 
*dmmlyah, 416, 425, 478 
Ammon, 147 
Ammuiiira, 87 
Amon-Ra*, 89 

Amor, 68. See also Amurni 
Amorites, 68, 134, 135 
*Amr ibn-al-'As, 237-8 
'Amrit, 68, 113 

A-MUR-RU, 68 
Amurru, 68 
Amyun, 249, 314 
Anddul, 349- Anatolia 

Anaissi, Tobias, Bullariunt Alaronita- 
rium, 319 n. 3 
Anat, 134 

'anal, 134. Sec also Anat 
Anat-Ashlart, J34 

Anatolia : 245, 246, 349; feudalism in, 
429 

Anatolius, 228 

Anderson, Rufus, History of the 
Alissions of the American Boards 
418 n. I 

Anfah, 83. See also Ambi 
Anglican : mission, 253 
Anglo-American Middle East Supply, 
494 

Anglo-Austrian-Turkish : ileet, 425 
Anglo-Saxon : committee, 448 : institu¬ 
tions, 460; education, 466 
*Anjar, 171, 203. Sec also Chalcis 
Annuaire de V LhiHersitc Saint-Joseph. 

453 n. 2 
Anta, 134 

Antakiyah, 178. See also Antioch 
*Antar, 426, 460 
Antaradus : idols of, 211 
Antartus, 284. See also Tortosa 
Anthologia Grace a Bala tin a, 232 n. 2 
Antigonus, 165 

Antigonus, king of Macedon, iSo 
Anti-Lebanon: 16; sides of, 28; trees 
in, 33 ; tribes in, 161 
Anfilyas ; 416, 478 ; caves of, 44, 45 ; 
conference at, 424 

Antioch: 178, 242; district, 173; 

capital, 185; opens gates, 239; 
besieged, 283; principality of, 283, 
291 ; surrenders, 306. See also 
Antakiyah 

Antiochus III, 121, 167 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes, 169, 170 
Antiochus VII, 169, 178 
Antiochus XIII, 173 


Antipater, general of Alexander, 165 
Antipater of Sidon, 182-3 
Antipater of Tyre, 181-2 
Antoninus Pius, 217 
Antonins, (George, Arab Awakening^ 
461 n. 3 

Antun al-Bish*alani, 474 
Apamea, 178, 203, 248, .SVc also Afa- 
rniyah 

A ph rod ite, 132, 133, 180, 184. See also 
Venus 

Aphrodite-Astarte : temple, 132 
Apollo, 135, 178 
Apphianus, 208 
Apulum, 1Q9 

'Aqahah, al-, 15, 106, 113, 236. See 
also Aylah 
'Aqbiyah, al-, 44 
*Aqil, ibn-, 460 

*AqJqi, al-, Antun D., Thawrah wa- 
P'itnah fi Luhndn^ 436 n. 3 
Aquileia, 197 

' Aqurah, al-, 189, 255, 334, 404 
Aqush, ab, Jamal-al-Dm, 326 
Arab: conquest, 8, 244, 255, 311 ; 
writers, 182; times, 193; caliphate, 
247; nationalism, 255, 477-80; 

chivalry, 302 ; steeds, 360, 380, 382 ; 
national movements, 454; world, 
474, 477, S ^3 ; spirit, 474; cause, 
484 ; states, 499 

Arab East: 458; isolation of, 452 
*Arab-Shah, ibn- : 340; *A/d*ib al- 
Maqdur^ 340 n. i 
'Arabah, al-, 15 

Arabia: 174, 235, 236; coast of, 106; 

southern, 119; products of, 162, 195 
Arabian: 235, 236; tribe, 171 ; 

peninsula, 235, 236, 473; pagans, 
236 ; army, 238 ; markets, 503 
Arabian American Oil Company, 502 
Arabian Moslems, 241, 266 
Arabian Nights, 268. Sec also A If 
Laylah wa-Laylak 
Arabians, 61, 171, 237, 244 
Arabic: inscriptions, 3, 4; a spoken 
language, 256; victory of, 257, 345; 
language, 319-20, 468; borrowings 
from, 369 ; press, 402, 418 ; language 
of instruction, 454; journalism, 464 
seq. ; papers, 465 ; historical books, 
467 ; drama, 467-8 ; literature, 468 ; 
literary movement, 474 ; writers, 476 ; 
official language, 487 
Arabic Psalms, 457 
Arabicization, 257 
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'Arabistaii, 3^(2 

Arabs : tcatrhers of 'I'urks, 3O9 
Aradians, 153 
Aradus : 29, 61, 71, 79*So, 95, 97, 142, 
145, 171 ; seized, 83; a city state, 
151 ; king of, 160; triremes from, 
161 ; right of asylum, 170; era of, 
178; self-government, 1S5 ; popula¬ 
tion, 189; cisterns of, 189; trade out¬ 
lets, 195 ; besieged, 239. AVe also 
Arwad 

Aram Damascus, 92 

Aramaean: pantheon, 133; merchants, 
149; cities, 178 ; population, 257 
Aramaean Christians, 204 
Aramaeans, 6, 91, 92 seq,^ 151, 179 
Aramaic : 204 ; spread of, 92 ; a lingua 
franca, 150; Christ\s vernacular, 
164; vernacular, 179; under Ptole¬ 
mies, 179; under Seleucids, 179; 
literature, 180; native tongue, 190; 
dedications in, 197 ; survivals, 244-5 '> 
names, 244. See also Syriac 
Aramco, 502. See also Arabian Ameri¬ 
can Oil C>)mpany 
'Aramiin, in Kisrawan, 372 
'Aramun, in al-Shuf, 39, 225, 332 
arbdb al-aqldm, 327 
arbdb al-$uyuf, 327 
Arbela, 162 

Archipelago of Greece : settlements in, 

197 

Ardata, 86 
Arianism, 208 
Arians, 229 

Arislans : 262, 373 ; stripped of fief, 

390 

Aristotelian : philosophy, 201 
Aristotle, IJistoria Animaliumf 109 n. 2 
arizZf 311 

Arka, 210. See also *Arqah 
Arles, 199 

Armagne, Le Baron d% 424 n. 3 
Armenian : synod, 320; community, 
407 ; massacre, 483 

Armenians: 8, 61, m ; rapprochement 
with, 320 ; refugees, 485 
Armenoid : type, 60, 61 
'Arqah: 83 n. 2, 210, 283, 284; suc¬ 
cumbs, 239; earthquake, 316. See 
also Irqat; Arka 

Arrian, Anabasis Alexandria 160 n. 2 
Arsuf: 135, 286; seized, 286; de¬ 
molished, 306 

Artaxerxes III Ochus : 153, 154 ; revolt 
against, 154 


Artemis, 183 

Arvieux, l.>e Chevalier d", A/e/noires, 

36 n. 4 

Arwad: 29,79; holds out, 309, See 
also Aradus 
Arwadites, 80, 85 
arz al-Rabb, 37 
As*ad Pasha al-*Azm, 391 
As*ad al-Shidyfiq, 455 
'Asakir, ibn-, al- 7 WrJkh al-KahJr^ ed. 
*Abd-al-Qadir Badran, 268 n, 2 ; ed., 
Ahmad 'Ubayd, 270 n. 2 
Asclepius, 135 
'Asfuriyah, al-, 450 
ashdb al-qalam, 359 
ashdb al'Sayf, 359 

Ashbel, D., “ Rainfall Map: Palestine, 
Transjordan”, 26 n. i 
Asherah, 133 
Ashirat, 132 

Ashraf, al- : 307 - 8 , 313, 333 ; and the 
Druzes, 325 
*ash/drdthj 133 

Ashtart: 133 ; mysteries of, 179 ; of By 
blus, 212; of Afqah, 212 
ashtart, 133 
Ashtoreth, 133 

'ashtdretk, 133. See also Ashtoreth 
Ashur-bani-pal, 145, 146 
Ashur-nasir-pal II, 142, 143 
*Asi, al-, 15, 16. See also Orontes 
Asia : central, 5 

Asia Minor: 159, 175, 178, 231, 302; 

Greek colonies in, 149 
Asiatic : visitors, 74 
'Asqaliin : recovered, 301, 302 
*Assaf, banu-, 371-3 
*Assaf al-Turkumani, 357 
Assassins : 295, 320; delegation, 304. 
See also Isma'ilites 

Assemani, 405-6 ; Bibliotheca Orienta- 
lis, 249 n. 1. See also Sam'ani, al- 
Assyria, 142 

Assyrian : inscriptions, 3 ; monuments, 
112; conquest, 120; empire, 144, 
146; penetration, 144; army, 144; 
steles, 145 ; domination, 145 
Assyrian Church, 253. See also East 
Syrian Church 
Assyrians, 61, 358 

Assyrians (Nestorians) ; 8, refugees, 

4S5 

Assyro-Babylonian : civilization, 149 
Astarte, 78, no, 133. See also Baalat 
Atargatis : 214, 217 ; temple of, 220 
Afatiirk, 482. See also Mu^ta^fa. Kamal 
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Athar, 153 
Athaliah, icx) 

Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 207- 
208 

Athanasiyus al-Dabbas, 457 
Athenodorus, 229 

Athens : 153, 180, 182 ; law school in, 
227 

Athir, ibn-al-, 300 ; ah Kami I fi al- 
Tarikk^ 275 n. i 
athir at, 133. See also Ashe rah 
'Athlith : demolished, 308 
*athtart, 133. See also *ashtart 
Atlantic : 6, 25, 116 ; discovery of, 117; 

shores of, 247 
atlas, 311 
Aton, 82 

Atrabulus, 153. See also Ta^rabulus; 
Tripoli 

Attic: sculpture, 155; drachma, 155 
Attica, 153 

Augustan : period, 196 
Augustus Caesar: 187, 188, 214, 224, 
225 ; colonies under, 213 
Aulus Gabinius, 185 
Aurelian, 196 
Aurignacian, 45, 46 
Australia, 475 
Australian: sappers, 29 
Austria : 422 ; sphere of influence, 365 
Austria-Hungary, 431 
Austrian : consul, 418 
Austrians : battles with, 375 
Autran, C., Kkeniciens, 70 n. l 
Avicenna, 460. See also Sina, ibn- 
Awwali, al“, 30, 99. See also Nahr 
al-Awwali 
Awza'i, ab, 269-71 
Axis Powers, 493 

Aya Sofya, 221. See also Santa Sophia 
Aybak, Tzz-al-Din, 305 
Aylah, 113, 236, 238. See also *Aqabah, 
al- 

'ayn, 245 
*Ayn Darafil, 28 
'Ayn Darah, 390 
*Ayn JalQt, 306 
*Ayn Kusur, 28 
^Ayn al-Rummanah, 28 
*Ayn §awfar: 373, 501 ; decisive battle 
at, 326 

'Ayn Turah : 245> 4^7 ; high school at, 
401 

*Ayn *Unub, 28, 458, 467 
'Ayn Waraqah : 417, 455 high school 
at, 401 
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'Ayn Zahaltah : 30, 35, 418 ; schools 
in, 448 

'Aynab, 28, 314 
'Aytat, 314 
Ayyub, 298 

Ayyubid : sultanate, 299 ; branches, 

303 ; sea power, 323 
Azimelcus, 162 
Aziru, 83, 85, 86-7 
'Aziz, al-, 275 
'Azizu, 16 
Azores, 117 

Ba'aV>da : a winter capital, 444 
Baal: 78, 128, 133, 13S, 139, 140, 179; 

temples of, 127 
Baal 11 , 148 

Baal Hermon, 18. See also Jabal al- 
Shaykh, al- 

Baal, king of Tyre, 145 
Baal-Tebanon, 114 

Baal Marqod, 226. See also Balmar- 
codes 

Baal-Utsur, 100 
Baalat, 78, 133 
Baalat of Gubla, 73, 133 
Ba'aibak : 213; annexed, 489. See 
also Ba'labakk 
Ba'aqlin, 371, 434 

Babylon: 154; sovereignty, 147; cap¬ 
tured, 148 

Babjflonian : inscriptions, 3; cults, 128 
Babylonians, 358 
Bacchus : temple of, 220 
Badger, George P., The Nestorians and 
Their Rituals, 253 n. 2 
Badr-al-Din, physician, 344 
haghdya, 131 

Baghdad : 289 ; paper, 279 

Baha’-al-Din al-'Amili, 411 

Baha*-al-Din, al-Muqtana, 260 

Bahamdun, 501 

Bahawwara, 427 

Bahrayn, al- : oil wealth in, 501 

Bahrayn Islands, 70 

Bahri Mamluks, 305 

bakhshish, 446 

Bakirki, 249 

Bakr, abu- 236, 237 

Ba'labakk: 9, 14, 213, 242, 265, 269; 
chalk quarries, 194; basilica in, 211 ; 
occupied, 238-9 ; products, 277 ; pays 
tribute, 291 ; destroyed by Mongols, 
305 ; gardens of, 337 ; manufacturing 
centre, 338 ; garment, 338 ; blankets, 
338; spoons, 338; molasses, 338; 


L.H.-2 L 
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Tartars in, 340 ; dervish lodgings in, 
344 : schools in, 44S ; ruins of, 502. 
See also Heliopolis; Ba'albak 
Ba'labakkan : garrison, 297 
balad al~ish*a\ 453 

Baladhuri, al-, Futuh al-Buldaft, tr. 
Philip K. Hitti, The Origins of the 
Islamic State^ 236 n. l ; Ansdb al- 
Ashrd/y 246 n. 1 
ba*laty 133. See also Baalat 
Baldwin I, 282, 283, 286, 287, 314 
Baldwin II, 287 
Baldwin HI, 319 
Balearic Islands, 118, 120 
Balikh River, 277 

Ballam', 326. See also Earn*, ahu-al- 
Balmarcodes, 22b. See also Baal Mar- 
qod 

Baltimore, 497 

Baluchistan, 163. also Ciedrosia 

Ban : Syriac-speaking, 405 
Bani Hasan, 74 

Baniyas : 167, 297, 383 ; casth* of, 295 : 
incorporated, 375 ; fortress of, 376. 
See also Paneas 
bdqiyah, 33 

Bar Hebraeus, Chronography, 316 n. 4 
Barac (? Barakah), 319 
Barada, 17 
baraqruq, 311 

Barda'i, al-, 254. See also Jacob Bara- 
daeus 

Bardawll, 319 
Bardawni, 438 

Barde*ana, 254. See also Jacob Bara- 
daeus 
barid, 332 

Barker, John, Syria and Egypty 416 

n. I 

Barmakid : court, 372 
Barquq, 329, 331, 341 
Barr, Ilyas, 391 
Barsbay, 341 
Bartholomeu Diaz, 347 
Barton, George A., Royal Inscriptions 
of Sumer and Akkad, 68 n. J 
Baruk, al-: 35, 393, 409; spring of, 

30 

Baruth, 287 
barwdq, 31 
Basalim, 245 

Basha, al-, Qusl:antm, 424 n. 3 
bdshi buzuq, 437 

Bashir I : 387, 389; reclaims Tyre and 
Safad, 391 

Bashir II, 8-9, 30, 397, 412 - 21 , 433 


Bashir HI, 434, 435 

Bashir, al-, 465 

Basil, 230 

Basil II, 276 

Basilius : liturgy of, 254 

Basir, al-, 481 

Bataddin, 418. See also Bayt al-Din 
Batanaea, 202. See also Bathaniyah, til- 
Batarram, 244-5 
Batatir, 427 

I Bathaniyah, al-, 202, Sec also Bata¬ 
naea 

Batinite : theology, 260 
Batriyarkiyah, 461, 4()3, 466 
Batrun, al-: 83, 2S5, 486; bishop of, 
249; regained, 307; < hurch of, 314. 
See also Botrys ; Batruna 
Batruna : seized, 83 
Battutah, ibn-, Tuhfat al-Nuzzdr, 324 
n. 4 

Baw^arish, 332 
Bayazid 11 , 350 

Baybars : 305 - 7 , 314, 42b ; and the Nii- 
sayris, 325 
bayt, 244 

I Bayt al-Din : 30,418,419-20; palace 
at, 417, 425. See also Bataddin 
Bayt Miri, 22b, 437 
Bayt Shabab, 322 
Bayyadah, al-, 262, 410 
Beaufort: 300; besieged, 301 ; cajntu- 
iates, 301. See also Chateau de 
Beaufort; QaPat ai-Shaqif 
Beaufort d’Hautpoul, 439 
Bedouin: raids, 188, 189; society, 365 
Bedouins, 68, 244, 257, 297 
Beirut: 85, 128, 194: school of law, 9, 
208; rainfall in, 26; sea breezes in, 
27 ; heat in, 28 ; National Museum 
of, 29, 232 ; era of, 178; raisins, 193 ; 
wine, 193 ; linen, 193 ; looms at, 196 ; 
seat of bishop, 208, 312; succumbs, 
239; chains at, 278; according to 
Nasir-i-Khosrau, 279; besieged, 286- 
287; capitulates, 300, 308; ship 
from, 302 ; reverts to Franks, 303; 
samite silk, 311; bishop of, 312; 
castle, 314; church in, 314; defence 
of, 314; rich, 316; populous, 317, 
503; decline of, 331; opened to 
foreign trade, 332; population of, 
332, 426, 47^-2; ramparts of, 333; 
fleet at, 333; pine forests of, 333, 
423; gardens of, 337 ; exports and 
imports, 339 ; galleys to, 339 ; consuls 
in, 339; Venetian colony in, 339; 
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added, 374 ; progress of, 377 ; winter 
residence, 3K2; under Sidon, 387; 
regained, 301 ; held hy the Shihrd>K, 
391 ; (‘apital, 393 ; consulate in, 4CXJ; 
lakes the lead, 429-7 ; under Ottoman 
rule, 442 ; walayah, 446 ; orphanages 
in, 448; schools in, 448; printing 
press in, 459; bookshops of, 460; 
papers in, 465 ; weeklies in, 477 ; 
wfdi of, 484; refugees in, 485 ; 
harbour, 488, 504; new capital, 

489 ; railroad connections, 494, 503 ; 
night clubs in, 501 ; gateway of the 
East, 502-3. See also Berytus 
Beinit-Damascus : road, 435, 445 
Beirut River, 209 
Beiruti Moslems, 424 
Beirutis, 476 

Belfort, 16, 293. See also Chateau de 
Beaufort; Qal'at al-Shaqif 
Belon du Mans, Pierre, Ias Obsernalions 
de plusieurs singulariteZy 36 n. l 
Ben-Hadad, 143 

Benjamin of Tudela, 316; Itinerary, 
262 n. 3 

Berchem, Max Van and Fatio, Edmond, 
Voyage en Syrie, 292 n. 2 
Berchet, G., Relazioni dei consoli rjene/i. 

372 n. 4 
Bertrand, 291 
Berytians, 178, 197, 226 
Berytus; 9, 213 - 23 , 214, 225, 228; 
passes into Macedonian hands, 160; 
issues coins, 170; iron of, 176; 
trade, 177; razed, 178; Ijccamc 
Christian, 212; earthquakes in, 212, 
231-2; a Roman colony, 223-6, 226; 
theatre in, 225; circus games of, 
225; law academy, 226-32. See also 
Beirut 

Bethlehem, 205 

Bevan, Edw>m, R., The House of Seleu- 
cus, 169 n. I 

Bible : 7, 177 ; etymology of, 71 ; Paris 
polyglot, 404 ; London polyglot, 404 ; 
translation of, 456 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 458 
Bidez, J., Vie de Porphyre, 203 n. i 
Bikfayya, 448 
bimdristdfi, 344 

Biqa*, al: 5, 15 - 16 , 68, 162, 187, 213, 
265, 269, 359, 391 ; plants in, 33 ; 

in Egypt’s sphere, 75 ; Ba'labakki 
district, 327; 'Azizi district, 327; 
muqaddams of, 334 ; cereals in, 336 ; 
shaykhs of, 375 i addition of, 375; 


recovered, 391; stripped, 442; re¬ 
attached, 445, 446; farmers in, 470; 
annexed, 489 ; fcaidal landlords in, 

503 

birsJrn, 33 

Bl-kU-TA, 85. See also Beirut 
Bisharah al-Khuri, 495, 496, 505-6 
Bisharri: 35, 324, 331 ; muqaddams 

In, 373 : receives Carmelites, 401 ; 
speaks Syriac, 404 

Black, Charles E. 1 )., 'The Afan/uess of 
Ilujferhi, 447 n. 3 
Black Death, 329 
Black Sea, 172, 349 
Bliss, Daniel, 454 

Bliss, Frederick Religions of Alodern 
Syriay 408 n, 2 ; Reminiscences of 
JDaniel Bliss, 450 n. 1 
Bliss, Howard S., 487 
Bludan, 17 

Boethus of Sidon, 181, 201 
Bohemond, 283 

Bongars, Gesia Dei per Francos, 308 
n. I 

Book of Daniel, 203 
Book of Job, 127 

“Book of Sir John Maundeville”, in 
Thomas Wright, Rarly Trarwls, 335 
n, I 

Bordeaux, 9, 199 
Bosnians, 396 
Bosphorus, 237, 349 
Botrys, 285. See also Batrun, al- 
Bouche-Lec'lercq, A., Histoire des Se- 
leucides, 170 n. 1 

Bouchier, E. L., Syria as a Roman 
Province, 183 

Bouron, N., Les Druses, 408 n. 3 
Braid wood, Robert J., Prehistoric A/en, 
51 n. 2 ; Alounds in the Plain of 
Afitioch, 55 n. 2 

Brazil: 179, 498 ; immigrants in, 475 
Breasted, James H., Ancient Records of 
d 7 n. 1 

Brehier, Louis, Les Origines du crucifix, 
200 n. I 

Brissa, 148. See also Wadi Barissa 
Britain : tin from, 117 
British : troops, 289; fleet, 397 ; 
consul, 399, 415, 423; agents, 424 ; 
flag, 426; residents, 427; occupy 
Egypt, 473-4; offlcials, 474; rule, 
478 

British Admiralty, Handbook of Syria, 
41 n. I 

British Foreign Office, 425 
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Brittsk and Poreign State Papersy 442 
n. 1 

British Isles, 25 

British Middle East Command, 494 
British Syrian Mission, 448 
Brockelrnann, C\, Gcschichte der Arabi¬ 
se ken JJtteratury 462 n. 1 
Bronze Age, 58 

Browne, Edward G., Piter ary History 
of Persia, 411 n. 2 

Bruce, Ian, Nun of Pebanon, 427 n. 4 
Bruminana : 226, 501 ; Friends^ Mission 
at, 450 
Brusa, 349 

Budge, E. A. W., Tell el-A mama 
7 'ablets, 83 n. 3 ; The 7 'eaehing of 
Amen-em-apt, 140 n. 5 
Buenos Aires, 9, 475 
Buhtur, banu-, 314, 357, 358 
Buhturis : last of, 360 
Buhturs, 332 seq.y 334, 371 
Bulaq : press, 458 

Bulus Qara’li, P'akhr-al- Din al’Afa*?^ 
al-Tkdniy 374 n. i 

Burchard, Description of the Holy Pand, 

337 n. 4 

Burckhardt, John E., 416 ; Traitels in 
Syria, 36 n. 8 
burdahy 353 
Burji Mamluks, 305 
Burrows, Millar, JVhat Ale an 7 'hese 
Stones, 133 n. i 
Bursa, 349. See also Brusa 
Busra, 297 

Butrus al-Bustani : 417, 461 - 2 , 478 ; 
school of, 461 

Butrus B. Kararn, QahVid al-AJurjdn, 
444 n. I 

Butrus Karamah, 419, 420, 425 
Butrus Mubarak, 401 
Buwayhids, 272 
Byblian Phoenicians, 124 
Byblians, 132 

Byblus: 7, 15, 71, 177, 285; buildings, 
59 ; necropolis, 60; council of, 95 ; 
inscriptions, 126; acropolis, 126; 
rites at, 130; burial-places in, 138; 
a city state, 151 ; passes into Mace¬ 
donian hands, 160; triremes from, 
161 ; coins of, 170; papyrus of, 177; 
linen of, 193. See also Jubayl; 
Giblet 

Byzantine-Arab : frontier, 245 
Byzantine: empresses, no; period, 
III, 189, 190; forts, 237; navy, 242, 
243, 245 ; shipyards, 242 ; raids, 244, 


276; troops, 245; architecture, 248; 
creed, 251 ; motifs, 312; structure, 
314 ; precedent, 361 
Byzantine Empire, 211, 349. Sec also 
Eastern Roman Empire 
Byzantines, 358 

Byzantium: 210, 235, 236, 246, 260; 
governmental institutions of, 369 

Cadiz, 114. See also Gades 
Cadmus, Ii8, 181 

Caesarea: 225, 229, 286; seized, 286; 
fortifications, 304; demolished, 30f). 
See also Qaysariyah 
Caesarea of Cappadocia, 254 
Cahen, Claude, Pa Syrie du Nord a 
repoque des Croisades, 282 n. 2 
Cairo, 9, 275. See also (Jahirah, al- 
Calicut, 347 
California, 25 

California Texas, oil company, 502 
Caltex, 502. See also California 7 'exas, 
oil company 
Cambyses, 150, 152 
Canaan : 5, 68 - 9 , 98 ; divided, 83, 96 
Canaanite ; culture, 5-6 ; remains, 71 ; 
pottery, 72 ; craftsmen, 77 ; aristo¬ 
cracy, 78; city-states, 82-3 ; settle¬ 
ments, 92, 95 ; priest, 94; society, 
101-2; ceramics, 102; merchants, 
103; metalworkers, 103; fertility 
dance, 107 ; names, 107 ; textiles. 
107-9; captives, 122; devise system 
of writing, 125; literature, 126; 
dialect, 127 ; religion, 128 seq. ; liigh 
places, 133, 138; temples, 136; 

incense stands, 136; idols of, 136 ; 
kings, 138; influence on Hel>rews, 
138-40 ; patterns, 139; literary 
influence, 140; vernacular, 179; 
tongue of, 179 

Canaanites: 5, 67 seq., 101 - 5 ; musi¬ 
cians and singers of, 106-7; alpha¬ 
bet from, 139 
Canada, 475 

Cape of Good Hope, 114, 347 
Cappadocia, 229 
Capuchin : order, 382 
Capuchins : 323 ; firmly established, 
398; spread, 401 

Caracalla : 3, 217, 218, 227 ; edict of, 
224 

Carali, Paolo, Fakhr ad-Din 11 , 376 
n- 3 

Carchemish, 61, 82, 147. See also Jara- 
bulus 
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Carmel: cave, 51, 53, Sec also Mount 
Carmel 

Carmelite, order : in Syria and I^cbanon, 

323 

Carmelites, 323 

Carthage, 6, no, 114, 119 - 21 , 135, 152, 
161 

Carthagena, 117 

Carthaginian: inscription, 117 ; trade, 
120 

Carthaginians, 6, 117, 149, 152 
Caspian Sea, 38, 77 
Cassiterides, 117 

Castrum Pereginorum, 508. See also 
'Athlith 

Catherine IT, 395 

Catholic : missions, 382 ; missionaries, 
401 ; community, 407 ; subjects, 
431 ; missionary activity, 453 seq. 
Catholic Syrian : community, 407 
Cato, 121 

(^ato Uticensis, 182 

Catroux, ('Georges, 494 

Caucasian : race, 60, 61 

Caucasus : 150, 305 ; eunuchs from, 

^361 

Central Arabia : Bedouins of, 6i 
Central Asia : 174, 305, 348, 349 ; 

nomadism of, 369 
Central Asians, 281 
Central Europe, 365 
Central Powers, 363, 483 
Chalcis, 171, 1S8, 203. Sec also *An- 
jar 

Chalcolithic : 57-61 ; man, 50 
Chaldaean, offshoot of East Syrian 
Church, 253 
Chaldiran, 350 

Chambre de Commerce de Marseille, 
Congres fran^ais de la Syrie, 448 n. 3 
Charles-Roux, F., France et CkrHicns 
d^Orient, 363 n. 1 ; Lcs Echelles dc 
Syricy 387 n. 7 
Chasteuil, dc, 404 

Chateau de Beaufort, 293. See also 
Belfort; Qal'at al-Shacpf 
Chateau de la Mer, 292. Sec also Qal- 
'at al-Bahr 

Chateau Pelerin, 308. See also 'Ath- 
irth 

Chateau de St. Louis, 304 
Chebli, Michel, Fakhreddine // Maan^ 
375 n. 3 

Cheikho, Louis, 4^4 J al'Makhfufdt 
al’* Arabiyahj 455 3J al-Addb 
al-*Arabfyak, 455 n. 4 


Chelhod, Joseph, Z.€ Sacrifice chez les 
Arabes, 131 n. 5 
Cheops, 67. See also Khufu 
Childe, V. Gordon, Dawn of European 
Civilization, 63 n. i ; New Light on 
the Afost A?icient East, 63 n. 2 
China : 175, 305 ; silk from, 195 ; con¬ 
fines of, 247 ; missionaries in, 253 
Chinese: silk, 196; prisoners, 279 
Chingiz Khan, 305 
Chosroes, 237 

Christ: 6, 205 seq. ; transfiguration, 

18; mother tongue of, 92, 190; 

sermons of, 204 ; bust of, 210 
Christian: hermits, 23; fathers, 128; 
books, 209 ; migration, 256 ; sectari- 
ians, 28T ; merchants, 300; minor¬ 
ities, 320 scq. ; missionary concept, 
322; delegates, 326; education, 
345-6; children as a tribute, 360; 
feudatories, 412 ; women veiled, 427 
Christian- 1 >ruze first conflagration, 

434. See also Druze-Christian 
Christian Spain, 270 
Christianity: 210-12; advent of, 187; 
Hcllenized, 206; official religion, 
210-12; victory of, 212 
Christians: live with Druzes, 407-8; 
venerate Druze shrines, 40S; wars 
of, 433 

Christopher Columbus, 347 
Chrysostom, of Antioch, 202, 230 
Chrysostom, John, 247, 254 
Church of the East, 252. Sec also 
East Syrian Church 
Church Fathers, 230 
Church of Holy Sepulchre : 258 ; site 
of, 211 

Churches of the East, 405 
Churchill, Charles H., 427, 438, 451 ; 
Alount Lebanon: Ten Years^ Resi¬ 
dence, 377 n. 3 ; The Druzes and the 
Maronitfs, 427 n. 3 
Cicero, 182 

Cilicia: 172,217; satrap of, 154 
Cilician : coast, 114 
Cilician Gates, 73, 159 
Circassian: slave, 425 
Cistercian, order, 315 
Citium, 97, 134, 180 
Cleopatra, iio, 187 
Cleopatra’s Needle, 223 
Clermont, 282 

Clermont-Ganneau, Ch., Recueil d^ar- 
cheologie orient ale, 189 n. 4 
Cleveland, 497 
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Coele-Syria : 15, 169, 171, 175, 190. 

See also Hallow Syria 
Coeur de Lion, 156, 301-2. See also 
Richard I 

College de France, 404. Sec also Col¬ 
lege Royal 
College Royal, 404 
Collinet, Paul, Histoire de 1 ' Jicole de 
Droit de Beyrouth^ 227 n. i 
Cologne, 199 
Colonel Sevc, 439 

Colonia Julia Augusta llelio])olis, 214 
Cornbier, Charles, Aper^:u sur les cli- 
mats de la Syrie^ 26 n. 3 
Comite de TOrient, Les CEui^res f ran- 
faiscs en Syrie^ 447 n. i 
Conimandement de la IVme Armee, La 
Veritc sur la question syrienne, 484 
ti. I 

Commodus, 202 

[Comte de Paris], Dam as et le Libav, 

^ 436 n. 2 

Conder, Claude R., Syrian Stone-l.orcj 
70 n. 1 ; Bell Amarna 7 'ablcts^ 85 n. 2 
Congregation of the Propaganda, 405 
Constantia, 211. See also Constanlina 
Constantina, 211 
Constantine VIII, 260 
Constantine the Great, 190, 207, 210 - 11 , 
221 

Constantinople : 282, 384, 425 ; centre 
of Eastern Empire, 211 ; earthquake 
in, 228; conquest of, 350; vizirate 
of, 380; government at, 389 ; 
squadron from, 395 ; troops from, 414 
Consular : reports, 382 
Contenau, G., La Civilisation pheni- 
cienncy 100 n. i 

Cooke, G. A., Text-Book of North- 
Semi tic Inscriptions^ 114 n. 5 
Coon, Carlcton S., Carai'an, 61 n. 3 
Copts, 361 
Corcyra, 96 

Cordoba, 117-18. Sec also Cordova 
Cordova, 199. See also Cordoba 
Corinth, 118, 131 
Corneille, 468 
Cornwall, 116-17 

Corpus Inscriptionum Laitnarumy 197 
n. 4 

Corpus Lnscriptionum Semiticarum, 153 

n. 7 

Correspondence. Relating to the Affairs 
of Syriay 1860-61, 438 n. 4 
Correspondence Relaihfe to the Affairs 
of the Levant, 424 n. 4 


Correspondence Re lathee to the Affairs 
of Syria, pt. i, 436 n. i 
Corsica, n8 
Cosmo II, 379 
Cossyra Isle, 96 
Council of Chalcedon, 254 
Council of Constantinople, 251 
Council of Ephesus, 253 
Court of St. James, 506 
Co7>enant of the League, of Nations, 

488 n. i' 

Crac des Chevaliers, 283 
Crassus, 185 

Cretaceous : 19, times, 22 
Crete: 96, 114, 118, 119, 127; 

attacked, 242 
Crimea, 364 
Crimean War, 431 
Cromer, Moderfi Egypt^ 474 n. l 
Crowfoot, J. W., and Crowfoot, Grace 
M., Early Lijorics from Samaria, 
105 n. 3 

Crusade : first, 282 
Crusader: cathedral, 316 
Cru.saders : 209, 283 seq,, 306, 358, 377 ; 
in Beirut, 285 ; in Sidon, 285 ; enter 
Tyre, 287 ; first, 321 ; last, 327 
Crusades : 185, 244, 281 seq. ; fail, 310; 
results of, 322 

Crusading : period, 39; monarchs, 278 ; 
ramparts, 293 ; spirit, 304, 322 ; 

movement, 310; relic, 314; power, 
319; colony, 380; castles, 502 
Cuinet, Vital, Syrie, lAban et Palestine, 
447 n. I 

Cumont, Franz, Mysteries of Alithra, 

196 n. 3 ; Acj Religions orientales, 

197 n. I 

Curtius, 160 n. 2. See Quintus Cur- 
tius 

Cypriote: copper; 71; influences, 102 
Cypriotes : attack Alexandria, 345 
Cyprus: 96, 114, 126, 135, 144, 161, 
414; Phoenician settlements in, 144; 
expedition against, 242; flight to, 
325 ; raids from, 332 
Cyrenaica, 120, 299 
Cyrrhus, 247, 249 

Cyrus the Great, 148, 150, 152, 162-3 
Czarist Russia, 430-1 

Dacia, 199 

Dagan, 135. See also Dagon 
Dagon : 135 ; temples of, 127 
Dabdab, 334 
Pahr al-Qadib, 13 
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Dahshur, 67 

dai, 257 

Dairat al-Afddrif ^ 462 
Dalmatia, 199 
Damascene : craftsmen, 340 
Damascene Christians, 423 
Damascene Moslems : sentenced to 
hard labour, 440 
Damascenes: perished, 340 
Damascus, 17, 61, 160, 241, 359; 

rainfall in, 26; in Egypt’s sphere, 
75 ; s€"ized, 83 ; Aramaean, 145 ; 
provincial capital, 238 ; capital, 241 ; 
]>ays tribute, 291 ; province of, 327, 
3^ ; fire to, 333 ; sugar from, 338 ; 
Venetian colony in, 339 ; population 
ob 339: Cenoese and Friaich mer¬ 
chants in, 339; consuls in, 339: 
u'alayah, 359, 397 ; citadel of, 360; 
governorship of, 380; pasha of, 
391, 395? 4f^9; Christian quarter 

burned, 438-9 ; inassai re of, 439 ; 
uprisings in, 493. See also Dimash<j 
Dfimur River: 414; bridge of, 333. 

418. See also Nahr al-Diimur 
Dandini, Jerome, 406-7 ; Voyage: to 
Alont JJhanuSy 36 n. 3 
Daniel, 140 

Danube; 187; valley of, 199 
Dar al-l lilal, 467 
ddr al’Ulni^ 289 

Ddr al~Kutub al~Lubndniyah^ 460. See 
also Lebanese, national librar}" 
Darazi, al-, 257-9 
Dardanelles : crossed, 349 
Darius I, 150, 152, 159, 163, 231, 282 
Darius III : 159-60; daughter of, 163 
Dark Ages, 369 
Dathin, 238 
l.>a*ud Pasha, 443-5 
Da*udTyah, al-, 445 
David : 94 ; dance of, 107 
Davis, Helen M., Constitutions, Elec¬ 
toral LatuSs IVeaties of States in the 
Near and Afiddlc East, 491 n. i 
Day, Alfred E^., Geology of Lebanon, 18 
n. 6 

Dayr al-Balamand, 314-15 
Dayr al-QaPah, 226 

Dayr al-Qamar: 30, 199, 378, 415; 

houses destroyed at, 380; remains at, 
381 ; seat of Shihabs, 387 ; capital, 
393 ; set on fire, 434 ; Turkish officers 
in, 434 ; a Christian stronghold, 
436 ; slaughter in, 438 
Dayr Qannubm, 331 


Dayr al-Shir, 392 
Dayr al-Shurfah, 254 
Day rani, al-, Afram, al-AIufidmdh *an 
al-Mawdrinak iva-Qiddtsihim, 251 
n. 6 

Day ranis, 476 

De Vitry, Jacques, Histoire des Croi- 
sades, 320 n. 7; History of Jerusalem, 
298 n. 1 
Dead Sea, 236 
Decian : persecutions, 229 
Decius ; jiersecutions of, 209 
Delos, 178 

Dhahab, abu-al-, 395 
dhakhd'ir Nabaivlyah, 353 
dhimmis, 241 
dhurah safrd', 33 
dhurah say fly ah ,33 
Dib, Pi<Tre, /J fig Use maronite, 251 
n. 6 

Dibs, a]-, Yusuf, 417, 460; Tdrlkk 
Surlyah, 251 n. 6; al-/dmi* al- 
A/ufassal, 406 n. 2 
Dido, I r 9 

Dietrich, Albert, Phonizische Ortsna- 
mc?i in Spanten, 117 n. 5 
difla, 31 

Dimashq, 61, 241, 327. See also 
Damascus 

Dimashqi, al-, Nukhbat al-L>ahr, 30 
n. 5 ^ 

Dio (Cassius), Ilistoria Romania, 227 
n. 2 

Diocletian: tariff law, 193 ; persecu¬ 
tion, 207 

Diocletian-Maximian : persecution, 

194, 208, 209 - 10 , 229 
Diodorus, Tyrian philosopher, 182 
Diodorus Sicailus, 117, ri8; History, 

97 n. I 

Diodotus, 201 

Diringer, David, Alphabet, 124 n. i 
Djemal Pasha, Alcniories of a Turkish 
Statesman, 484 n. 3 
Dodge, Bayard, 485 
Dodge, Cleveland H., 485 
Dog River: 3, 29, 375 ; inscriptions, 
3-4, 89, 486 ; monuments, 4 ; mouth 
of, II; two steles at, 148; bridge, 
418 

Dog River Cape, 53 

Dominican: provincial, 321 ; friar, 

322 ; order in Lebanon, 323 ; mission, 

323 

Dor, 165 
Dorotheus, 228 
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Dorylaeum, 282 

Dougherty, Raymond P., Records from 
Erech, n. i 

Driault, I^douard, Ea Question Orient, 

43^^ n. 4 

Druze : devotees, 8; villages, 17; 
community, 190; delegates, 326, 
373 ; territory, 373, 377 ; refuge in 
Hawran, 390; villages burned, 409, 
436 ; socio-religious organization, 
408 *- 10 ; feudatories, 412; families 
from Aleppo, 415; uprising, 424; 
recruits, 437 ; offenders, 440 ; minister 
of defence, 492 ; feudal family, 506 
Druze-Christian ; relations, 433-4. See 
also Christian-Druze 
Druzes: 3, 257 - 62 , 281; cephalic 

index, 61 ; live amicably, 326 ; in 
Kisrawan, 331 ; irregulars of, 375 ; 
live with Christians, 407-8 ; baptized, 
408, 424 ; venerate Christian shrines, 
408 ; profession of Christianity, 423 ; 
w'ars of, 433 ; population of, 435 ; in 
Hawran, 475 ; flee to Jlawriin, 484 
Druzism, 262 - 4 , 371, 389 
Dufferin, 439 
Duhur al-Shuwayr, 501 
Dumas, 468 

Dunand, Maurice, Pouilles dc Byblos, 

55 n. 4; Byblia Gramniata, 126 n. i 
Dura-Europos, 196 
Duruz, al-, 257. Sec also Druzes 
Duryan, 319 

Dussaud, Rene, 'Topographic historique 
de la Syrie, 16 n. i ; JJ* Art phenicien, 
105 n. I ; Ee Sacrifice en Israel, 
138 n. 3 

Uuwayhi, al-, Istifan, 319, 402 - 4 ; 

“ Ta’rikh al-Azminah in al-Mashriq, 
325 n. I ; Tdrikh al-Td^ifah al-AIdric- 
niyah, 402 n. 3 

East: ware of, 97 ; effect of Crusades 
on architecture of, 312 seq. 

East Africa : 431 ; coast of, 106 
East Syrian Church, 252-3. See also 
Nestorian 

Eastern Christians, 322 
Eastern Lebanon, ii, 16-19 
Eastern Mediterranean : 5, ii, 26-7, 37, 
67, 100, 109, 114, 119, 155, 176, 188, 
243, 255, 502; pirates in, 93; coast, 
276 ; lands of, 347 
Eastern Question, 431 
Eastern Roman Empire, 211. See also 
Byzantine Empire 


Ecbatana, 163. See also Hamadhan 
Ecchelensis, 404-5. See also ^aqili, 
al- 

Ecclesiastes, 140 

Edde, Emile, 492. See also ImTl Iddi 
Eddy, Mary, 450 

Edessa, 113, 204, 230, 253, 283, 297. 

See also al-Ruha’; Urfa 
Edessan; dialect, 204 
Edom, 97 , I 47 

Edwards, Richard, Syrie, 435 n. 4 
Egypt: 89-91, 1S7, 341 ; yields Syria 
and Phoenicia, 87 ; amulets from, 
103; relics in, 103; "broken reed", 
147; caravans from, 174; blown 
glass in, 176; papyrus of, 177; a 
Moslem land, 256; famine in, 329; 
plague in, 329; epidemic in, 329 ; 
earthquake in, 329; Moslem archi¬ 
tecture in, 341 ; over-population in, 
473 ; administration of, 474 ; influence 
in, 474 ; coup in, 506 
Egyptian : inscriptions, 3 ; deity, 30 ; 
colony on Gublite soil, 73; colony 
in Ugarit, 73 ; suzerainty, 74-5 ; 
jewellery, 74 ; army, 79 ; agents, 86 ; 
models, 97 ; hieroglyphic, 122 ; scien¬ 
tific ideas, 126; cults, 128; literature, 
140; Pharaohs, 141 ; power, 142; 
churches, 208 ; taxes, 372 ; occupa¬ 
tion, 426, 428 ; markets, 504 
Egyptian Delta: 114; international 
highway starts from, 73 ; Greek 
colonies in, 149 
Egyptian-Hittite : treaty, 88-9 
Egyptian Museum, 67, 88 
Egyptians : 358 ; as subjects, 365 
Eighteenth Dynasty, Egyptian, 78 
Eiselen, P'rederick C., Sidon, 97 n. 3 
Ekron, 144 
El, 132, 133 
El Elyon, 94 
ElagaV^al, 190, 218 
Elagabalus, 218, 219, 228 
Elam, 167 

Elath, 113. See also Ezion-geber 
Elefteriades, Eleuthere, Ees Ckemins de 
fer en Syrie, 445 n. 2 
Eleutherus, 187 
Elijah, 313 

Elissa, 119. See also Dido 
Elu-eli, 144 
Elul, 133 
Emerson, 468 

Emesa: 16, 171, 175, 218, 227 - 8 * 238; 
a metropolis, 190. See also !H[im$ 
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England : 422 ; purple in, 111 ; a 

world power, 347 ; sphere of influ¬ 
ence, 365 

English : capitulations, 363 ; trade, 398 ; 

factory in Aleppo, 403 
Enlart, Camille, I^es Monuments des 
Crotses, 295 n. 3 
Ennion, 199 
Epicurianism, 182 

Erman, Adolph, Die Literatur der Ae- 
gypter, 140 n. 6 
Ertogrul, 349 
Erythraean Sea, 70 

Esarhaddon : 3, 145, 146: stele of, 146 
Esau, 201 
Eshmiin, 98-9, 135 
Eshmun-*Azar, 135, 165, 167 
Eski-Shehr, 282. Sec also Dorylaeum 
Ethbaal, 100 
Ethiopia, 207-8 
Kugenius IV, 331 
Euphrates: valley, 122 
Eurasia, 26 
Europa, 118, 119 
Europe : woollen goods from, 199 
European : early culture, 63; pre¬ 
history, 63; cities, 196; minorities, 
326 ; merchants, 363, 382 ; languages, 
369; pilgrim, 398; piracy, 399; 
travellers, 407 ; colleges, 417 ; con¬ 
suls, 424; vessel, 424 ; interference, 

430 

Pluropeans : negotiations with, 3S3 ; in¬ 
flux of, 503 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, 207, 312 ; 
Ecclesiastical Mistory and the Alartyrs 
of Palestine^ 194 n. 2 ; ddfe of the 
Blessed Emperor Constantine., 211 

n. I 

Eusebivis, bishop of I*aris, 199 
Eutychius, 251. See also Sa'id ibn-Bat- 
riq 

Evagrius, 230 

Ewing, J. Franklin, Ifyperhrachyccphaly 
as Influenced by Cultural Conditions, 
257 n. 3 
Ezekiel, 113 

Ezion-geber, 106, 113. See also *Aqa- 
bah, al- 

Fabri, Felix, Book of the Wandering^s, 
322 n. 2 

Fadl, banu-, 298 

Fakhr-al-Din I, 332, 357 - 8 , 371,374, 384 
Fakhr-abDIn II, 8, 40, 262, 295, 296, 
371, 374 - 85 , 399> 4 oS 


Fam al-Mizab, 14 
Famagusta, 2.^2. 

Fano, 457 

Faqih, ibii-al-, Kitdb alBulddn, 24 n. i 
faq 'ihs, 342 
Far East, 175, 431 
Farabi, al-, 275 

Farama, al-, 169. Sec also Pelusium 
Faranjiyah, 319 
Faransis al-Khazin, 425 
Farayya, 372 
Farghanah, 274 
Farid al-Khazin, 401 
P'aridun Bey, Alajmit ah Munshalat 
al-Saldlin^ 353 n. i 
Faris al-Shidyaq, 455 
faiaha, 23O 
fdtihah, 341 

Fatimah, Muhammad’s daughter, 2t>5 
Falimid : garrison, 278 ; fleet, 286 
Fa timid Egypt, 298 
Fatimids, 275-6, 284 
fatTJoa^ 326, 362 

Faustus Naironius, 405. See also 
Murhij ibn-Namrun 
Faysal, son of Husayn, 486 
Faytrun, 372 

Feghali, Michel T., Etude stir Ics cm- 
prunts syriaquesy 244 n. 2 
Ferdinand I, 376 

Fertile Crescent: 63, 68, 139, 237, 244; 
kingdom, 498 

Fida*, abu-al-, 307, 308 ; Taq'ivtjn al- 
Bulddn, l6 n* 5 ; al-'Pa'zvarJkh al- 
Qadimah min al-AIukhtasar fi Akhhdr 
al-Bashar, 248 n. 2 ; Pa'rtkh, 269 n. 4 
Filastin, 241. See also Palestine 
Filib al-Khazin, 401 

Filib and Farid al-Khazin, A/aJmu*at al- 
Afuharrardt al-SiydsFyah, 425 n. i 
P'inike, 243. See also Phoenix 
firri., 39 

First I>ynasty, Egyptian, 72 
Fischel, Walter J-, ibn-A’haldun and 
Tamerlane, 340 n. 3 
Fisher, W. B., The Middle East, 25 n. 1 
Fisk, Pliny, 418, 455 
Fleming, Wallace B., The History of 
Tyre., 148 n. 4 
Flemish : ships, 378 
Florence : cloth from, 376 
Florentine : ships, 376 ; engineers, 379 ; 
bank,383 

France : 379, 421, 486; a world power, 
347 : sphere of influtmee, 365 ; consul 
of, 434 ; collapse of, 493 
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Francis I, 364 

Franciscan: convent, 314, 323; order 
in Lebanon, 323; mission, 323; 
monks, 383 

FrancO'Lebanese : cultural relations, 
398 ; relationship, 486 ; treaty, 492 
Franco Pasha, 447, 465 
Franco-Syrian : treaty, 492 
Frank, Tenney, ed., Economic Surfcy 
of Ancient Rome, 194 n. 2 
Frankish ; states, 287 ; suet'css, 291 ; 

hands, 308; wedding, 317 
Franks : 282, 287, 299, 303, 306 ; what 
they learned in Crusades, 310 - 12 ; in 
Cyprus, 323 

Frederick Barbarossa, 301*2 
Free French, 493, 494 
French: troops of occupation, 89; 

language, 180; mandate, 321, 479, 
500; capitulations, 363 ; protect 
Christians, 363 ; merchants, 377, 382, 
399; ships, 378, 398; army, 397; 
trade, 398-400 ; residents, 399 ; mis¬ 
sions, 400; consuls, 41b; troops 
depart, 441 ; Catholics, 448 ; schools, 
448 ; missionary activity, 453 seg. ; 
political thought, 478 ; consulate in 
Beirut, 483 ; cause, 484; naval 
division, 486; official language, 487 ; 
franc, 488 ; authorities, 491 ; control, 
492 

French Revolution, 478 
Frey, AIl)ert R., Dictionary of Numis¬ 
matic Names, 400 n. 4 
Frumentius, 207-8 
Fu’ad Pasha, 439-40, 444, 450, 465 
ful, 376 

Fulcher, Historia Hierosolymitana, 282 
n. 2 

Fulk, 295 

Furat, ibn-al-, Tarlkh. 307 n. 3 
Further Papers Relating to the Disturb- 
anccs in Syria, 438 n. i 

Gabulum, 284. See also Jabalah 
Gadara, 183, 184 
Gades, 114, 116, 117 
Gallipoli: occupation of, 349 
Ganges Valley, 311 
Garland, 183 

Garrod, D. A. E., and Bate, D. M, A., 
Phe Stone Age of A fount Carmel, 
44 4 

Garshuni, 345 ? 457 

Garstang, John, and Garstang, J. B. E., 
The Story of Jericho, 55 n. i 


Gaul, 117, 120, 199 

Gaza : 93, 230; siege of, 162 ; recovered, 
301. See also Ghazzah 
Gebal, 71. See also Gubla 
Gebalites, 71 

Gedrosia, 163. See also Baluchistan 
Gell), Ignace, Hurrians and Suharians, 
141 n. 6 
Genesis, 126 

Genoa : merchants, 282, 285 
Genoese : 286 ; ships, 289; rivalries, 
303 ; consulates, 312 ; fleet, 333 
Gesenius, 126 
Gesta Francorum, 282 n. 2 
Geta, 227 

Gczer : 61, calendar, 109 
Ghandur Sa*d al-Khuri, 401 
Ghandur al-Sa*d, 417. Sec also Ghan¬ 
dur Sa*d al-Khuri 

Gharb, al- : amirs of, 346, 360; upper, 
^ 373 ; lower, 373 ; depopulated, 387 
Ghassulian : culture, 59-60 
ghaybah, 258 
Ghazali, al-, 357, 359'ho 
Ghazir: 373: seat of administration, 

372 ; schools in, 402 ; Jesuit seminary 
at, 448 

Ghaziri, al-, Bernard G,, Rome et 
r£.glise syrienne-maronite, 251 n. 7 
Ghaznawids, 348 
Ghazzah, 93. See also Gaza 
ghursh, 400 
Ghiitah, al-, 17 
Ghuzz, 348 

Gibb,H. A. ^.,The Damascus Chronicle 
of the Crusades, 282 n. 2 
Gibb, H. A. R., and Bowen, Harold, 
Islamic Society and the West, 359 
n. I 

Gibbon, Edward, History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, 249 
n. 2 

Gibbs, Montgomery B., Al Hilary Career 
of Napoleon, 397 n. 5 
Giblet, 285. Sec also Jubayl 
Giblites, 71. See also Gebalites 
Gironde, 199 
Gizeh, 67 

Glanville, S. R. K., ed., The legacy of 
^gypii 72 n. I 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 283, 286 
Goeje, M. J. de, Afemoire sur la con- 
quSte de la Syrie, 238 n. i 
Goethe, 468 
Goliath, 93 
Gontrand, 199 
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Gordon, Cyrus H., Introduction to Old 
7 'estament Times ^ 83 n. 1 ; The 

Io7jes and PVars of Baal and Anai, 
140 n. 3 

CJospels : translation of, 204 j in Syriac, 
345 ; in Garshuni, 345 
Gothic: styles, 312 

Grand Eiban, 489. .SVc also Greater 
Lebanon 

Grand Seraglio, 353, 384 
Grand Signior, 384 

(»reat Britain : 494 ; sphere of influence, 
433 ; consul of, 434 ; Arabic papers 
in, 465 ; sends troops, 493 
Great SaljQqs, 283 

Greater Lei>anon : 412,487; resusci¬ 
tated, 489 - 90 ; populati(ni of, 4S9-90 
Grcco-Latin : sources, 468 
Grec o-Persian : wars, 152 
Grec'o-Phoenician : bilinguals, 126; 

trade, 153, 163; litterateurs, 1S2 
Greco-Semitic, 178 

Greece 176 ; olive tree in, 119: plants 
from, 119 ; settlements 1, 197; 

^)ottery from, 199 

Greek: inscriptions, 3, i8g ; art, 104; 
colony, 117; coins, ii7; colonial 
system, 120; earthenw^ire, T55; 
trade, 155-6; trading settlements, 
156, 178, 179; merchants, 156, 163; 
cities in Asia Minor, 159; products, 
163 ; cultural influences, 163 ; crafts¬ 
men, 163; businessmen, 163; lan¬ 
guage, 164, I7‘'^» 203; cities, 172; 
world, 178; festivals, 178; culture, 
178; civilization, 179, 192; litera¬ 
ture, 179; thought, 182; dedications 
in, 197 ; language of instruction, 
229 : lawyer, 232 ; poet, 232 ; com¬ 
munity, 407 ; philosophy, 453; 
science, 453, 468 
Creek Anthology, 182, 183 
Greek Catholic : 255 ; monasteries, 
410; ecclesiastical hierarchy, 430 
Greek Catholics : in Aleppo, 415 ; popu¬ 
lation of, 435 

Greek Melkite : patriarch, 331, 336 
Greek Orthodox: 254, 255; hands, 
315; monasteries, 410; ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, 430; population, 435? 
community, 455 

Greeks: 6, 179,426; as pupils, 122 
Gregorian Church, 254 
Gregory XIII: 402, calendar of, 403 
Gregory Nazianzen, 229 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 229 
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Gregory of Tours, Historiae Francorum ^ 
199 n. 3 

Grousset, Rene, IJEmpire du ler/ant, 
287 n. 2 ; Histoire des Croisades, 287 
n. 2 

Gryphon, 345 *^ 

Gubla : 71, 76, 80, 82, 85, 87, 97, 142; 
ships of, 73 ; headship of, 83 ; 
sanctuary at, 136. See also Gebal; 
Byblus 

Gublite : princes, 73 
Gublites, 73 

Guides hleusj" Syric-Talestine, 295 n. 3 

Giil-Kharie, 430 

Guy de Lusignan, 299, 321 

Habrb, ibn-, Kitdb al-A/uhahbar, 131 
n- 5 

Ilabib al-Sa'd, 492 

Iladad : 133, 214, 217, 226; of Ilelio- 
]>oIis, 197; of Damascus, 197; of 
Lebanon, 197 ; dedications to in 
Latin and ( 3 reek, 197 ; of Ba'labakk, 
212 

Iladad-Rimmon, 206 
Hadath, ai-, of Beirut, 455, 466 
lladath al-Jubbah, 35, 248, 404 
Haddad, George, Beirut, Byblus, and 
Jilt. lebanon, 76 n. 4 ; Fifty Years 
of Alodern Syria and Icbanon, 484 
n. 4 

Hadlqat al-Akhbdr, 464 
Hadramawt, 131 
Hadrian, 193 
Hadtun, 24S 

Hafiz, pasha of T>amascus, 377 

Ilfijjb 331 

hdkint, 387 

Hakim, al-, Fafimid caliph, 256, 267 - 60 , 
275 - 6 . 320 
Halabi, 415 
haldl, 262 
Halicarnassus, 183 
Hall, H. R., Ancient History of the 
Near East, 1190. i 
Halys River, 82 
Haniadah, l>anu-, 387, 403 
llamadhan, 163. Sec also Ecbatana 
Hamah : 39 ; occupied, 83 ; opens gates, 
239 ; pays tribute, 291 ; earthquake, 
316; uprisings in, 493 
Hamdan Qarmat, 274 
Hamdanids, 274-5 
Hamidian : regime, 476, 481 
Hamilcar, 118 
Hamites, 50 
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Hammilna : 326,421; orphanages in, 
448 

Hammer, Joseph von, Geschickie des 
osmanischen Reiches, 348 n. 2 
Hammurabi, 68 

Hamzah al-Labbiid al-Zuzani, 260 
Hanafite : school, 270; rite, 359 
Hanifah, aim-, 270 
Hanna al-Bahri, 423 
Hannibal, 121 
Haqil, 23 

riaqilani, al-, 404-5. Sec also Hiiqili, al- 
Haqilanis, 476 

Ilaqili, al-, 383, 404 - 5 . See also 
Haqilani, al- 
Harajil, 372 

harakah al-ulah, al-, 434 
hardm, 262 
Harfush, ibn-al-, 360 
Harfush, lord of Ba'labakk, 391 
Harfushes, 374, 384, 386 
Hariri, al-, 463 

Harrer, Gustave A., Studies in the 
History of the Roman Rrozdnee of 
Syria, 185 n. 2 

Harris, Zcllig, Grammar of the Rhoeni- 
cian Language, 124 n. 2 
Harun al-Rashid : 256, 268, 279; trans¬ 
lation under, 257 
Hasan al-'Askari, al-, 264 
Hasan al-Ma'ni, 385 

I lasbayya : asphalt in, 40 ; slaughter 
in, 438 ; schools in, 448 ; American 
schools in, 450; annexed, 489 
Hasrun : 405 ; speaks Syriac, 404 
Ha§runi, al-, 404 
Hasrunis, 476 
Hassan ibn-Thabit, 18 
Hattin, 299. Sec also Hittin 
Hattushilish, 88 

Hawqal, ibn-, Kitdb al-Masdlik w-al- 
Afamdlik, 277 n. 3 

Hawran : 15, 16, 75, 264; plateau of, 
16 : shaykhs of, 375 ; uprisings in, 433 
Haydar abu-al-Lam', 435 
Haydar al-Shihabi, amir, 387, 390 
Haydar al-Shihabi, historian, 392 - 3 , 
478; al-Ghurar aLfLisdn,ed. Na''um 
Mughbabghab, 346 n. 5 ; Lubndn fi 
*Ahd al-Umard^, 387 n. 5 
haykal, 106 n. 3 
Hayfurah : lignite in, 40 
Hazimiyah, al-, 455 

Hebrew: 68; craftsmen, 104; sacred 
music, 107; poetry, 127; secular 
codes, 139; prophets, 139 


Hebrew Psalter, 128 

Hebrews: 6 , 91 , 94 ; immortality, 
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Helen of Troy, 109-11 

Helena, Constantine’s mother, 210 

Heliopolis: 9, 213-23 ; bishops of, 211 ; 

temple, 214 - 23 . See also Ba'labakk 
Hellenes, 179 

Hellenic: element, 178; world, iSo 
Hellenism: 169, 178; in Lebanon, 

192 

Hellenistic: culture, 164; world, 174; 
states, 174; times, 176, 216; creeds, 
205 

Hellenistic Lebanon, 180 
Hellenization, 180 
Hellenized Phoenicians, 177 
Hellespont, 159 
Hclleu, Jean, 495 
Heraclius, emperor, 237, 238, 248 
Herakles, 99, 110, 118, 132, 134, 162 
179. See also Milkqart; Melkarth, 
Herakles’ Hydra, 140 
Hermon, 16-18. See also Mount Her- 
mon 

Herod the Great, 187, 224-5 
Herodotus: 99, 106, 116, 120; History, 
in Arnold J. Toynbee, 10 n, i 
Hertslet, Edward, Afap of Europe, 430 
n. I 

Hesronita, 404. See also Hasruni, al- 
Heyd, W., Histoire du commerce du 
Lc7>a7it, 338 n. 8 
Hezekiah, 144 
Hierapolis, lio 

Hijaz, al- : 299 ; Moslems of, 237 
Hildl, al-, 465, 467 

Hill, George F., Catalogue of the Greek 
Coins of Rhoenicia, 153 n. 4 
Himadch, Sa’id, ed.. Economic Organ¬ 
ization of Syria, 489 n. 4 
Hims : 16, 218, 238, 241, 242 ; occupied, 
238. See also Ernesa 
Hindu Kush, 150 
Hippo, 97, 116, 192 
Hiram I, 100, 106, 113, 134 
Hiram II, 144, 148 
Hirmil, 387 
hisbah, 335 
Hisham, 242 

I;Il9n al-Akrad : 283 ; surrenders, 306 ; 
earthquake, 316. See also Crac des 
Chevaliers 

Hitti, Philip K., History of Syria, 33 
n. 2; Arab-Syrian Gentleman, 39 
n. 4 ; History of the Arabs, 189 n. 3 ; 
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Origins of the J^ruze People and 
Pcligion, 258 n. 1 ; al-Lughdt al- 
Sdmtyah al-A/ah kr yah, 405 n. 1 ; 
Syrians in America, 474 n. 3 
Hittin, 2Q9-3CX:). Sec a/so Halt in 
Hittitc : powrr, 142 
Hittites, 38, 9 i, 82 
Hizl) al-EamarkazIyah, 479 
ITolland, Thomas E., liuropean Concert 
in the Eastern Question, 442 n. 2 
Hollow Syria, 15. See also Coele-Syria 
Holy Land : recrovery of, 323 ; pilgrims 
338 ; articles from, 475 
Holy Elaces : protectorate of, 431 
Holy See, 255 
Holy Sepulchre, 282 
Homer : 98, poems of, 103 
Homeric : poems, 98 
Hooper, C. A., tr., Ciinl Eaui of Pales‘ 
tine, 432 n. 1 
Hophra, 147 
Horace, 204 

Horites, 70, 81. See also Hurrians 
Hoskins, Halford L., A/iddle East, 498 
n. 3 

Hospitallers : 304, 306, 307 ; rivalries, 
303 ; in Rhodes, 321 
Hourani, A. H., Syria and I^ebafum, 

492 n. 3 

House of Wisdom in Cairo, 258 
Hubaysh : family, 373 
hubb al-watan, 478 
Hugo, 46S 

Hulagu : 268, 305 ; general of, 220 
Hulah, al-, 18, 295 
llunayn ibn-Ishaq, 233 
Hungarians : battles w^ith, 375 
huquq al-insdn, 477 
Hurrian : elements, 68 
Hurrians, 61, 70, 77, 81 
Husayn, Arab king, 3. See also Husayn, 
Sharif of Mecca 
Husayn, Sharif of Mecca, 484 
Husayn al-*Amili, 411 
Husayn Bayhum, 461 
Husayn al-Ma'ni, 385, 387 
Husayn al-Shihabi, 334 
Hu!?n al-Khazin, 401 

Hyksos : 38 ; domination, 77-8 ; intro¬ 
duce horse, 77 

lamblichus, 203. See also Jamblichus 
Iberia : 117, 120 ; olive tree in, 119 
Iberian: peninsula, 114 
Ibrahim Pasha, of Egypt: 262, 42S; in 
Syria, 421-5 
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Ibrahim Pasha, Turkish governor, 372, 
373 

Ibrahim al-Yaziji, 463, 477 
'Ibri, ibn-al-, Ea''rlk/t A/ukhtasar a/~ 
/>u7Sial, 249 n, 4 

IdrJsi, al-, 404 ; Nuzhai al-Mushtdq, 
40 11. 5, cd. J. C rildenieister; Sifat 
a/’A/aghrib, ed. R. I>ozy and M. J. 
de Gotye, ij 6 n, 2 
Idumaoan : 187, towns, 177 
Ignatius II, 320 

Ihdin : 14, 35, 189, 24S ; ]»ishop of, 

345 ; speaks Syriac, 404 
Ihmij, 40 

Ikhnaton, 82 - 3 , 86. See also Anien- 
hotep IV 
Ikhshid, al-, 274 
Ikhshidid : dynasty, 274-5 
Ikhshidids, 275 
Iliad, 98 
Illyria, 118 
Illyrius, 118 
*ilm- al-ka/dm, 342 
Ilyas Salih, 478 
*imdd, 244 
'Imad, banu-, 390 
Tmadiyah, 390 
Imll Iddi, 492 

Imprimerie Catholique, 453, 456 
imtiydzdi ajnabJyah, 363 
Imil, 341 

India: 163, I 74 > ^ 75 ? 260, 431 ; spices 
and perfume fr<an, 97; sugar from, 
195; rice from, 195; precious stones 
from, 195; silk from, 196; mission¬ 
aries in, 253 ; ambassador to, 385 ; 
route It), 422 
Indian Ocean, 27, 150 
Indo-European : invaders, u4 
Indo-Europeans, 77, 81 
Indo-Iranian : culture, 150 
Indus, 150, 247 
Indus Valley, 305 
Innocent HI, 322-3 
Institute of Arab American Affairs, 
Arabic-Speaking Americans, 475 n. i 
Inten, 76 

international Bank for Development, 

Ionia, 113 
iqtd\ 333 

'Iraq, al- : a Moslem land, 256; 
Bedouins in, 473; mandate over, 
486 seq,; defects, 494 ; oil wealth in, 
501 ; land privately owned in, 503 ; 
coup in, 506 
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indb:x 


Iraq Petroleum Company, 502 
‘Iraqi: political loaders, 498 
‘Iraqis, 2()() 

Irmiya al-‘Amshiti, 321 
Irqat, S3. AW* also ‘Arqah 
Isaac, 134 
Isaiah, 35 

Isfahani, al-, ‘Imad-al-Din, al-Falfi al- 
Qussiy 3CX) n. i 
Ishtar, 128-31 
Ishtar-Tammuz, 206 
Isis, 74, 78 

Iskandar dhu-al-Qarnayn, 163. See 
also Alexander the (ireat 
Iskandariyah, al-, 162. See also Alex¬ 
andria 

Iskandarunah, 160. See also Alex- 
andretta 

I.slam : 236, 237, 241 ; champions of, 
236; unity of, 281 ; dissident, 326; 
shaykh of al-, 362 
Islamic : law, 361 
Islamization, 257 
Isma'il, imam, 258 
Isma'il, Khedive, 468, 473 
Isma.*il al-§afawi, 350, 411 
Isma*ili Assassins, 281 
Isma‘iHs: decimated, 325 
Isma‘ilite, 264 

Isma'ilites, 295. See also Assassins 
Israel: in Egypt, 78; monarchy, 145 
Israel, Zionist state, 499, 506 
Israelite : culture, 5 
Israelites: 92, festivals of, 138 
Issus, 160 

Istiifan al-Bish*alani, JLubndn zua- Yusuf 
Bey Karaniy 444 n. 2 
Ispfan al-Duwayhi, 251 ; Tarikh al- 
'J'aifah al-Mdruniyahy 2,^1 n. 4 
Italian: seaports, 197; experts, 382; 
friends, 384; merchants, 399; the 
lingua franca, 426 
Italians, 426 

Italy: 176; olive tree in, 119; Greeks 
in," 149; pottery from, 199; republic 
states of, 286; sojourn, in, 378 

"ifr, 311 

Ittobaal, 144, 147 

Ituraean : 171 ; vassal state, 188 

Ituraeans, 171 

lyas, ibn-, Baddli* al-ZukuTy 333 n. i ; 

ed. Paul Kahle et al.y 351 n. 2 
izdarakhty 31 

Jabal ‘Arnil, 265 
Jabal ‘Amilah, 277 


Jabal al-Duruz : 264,373; uprisings 
in, 493 

Jabal al-Shaykh, al-, 18. .SVr also 
Ilermon 

Jabal al-'I'halj, 18. See also Herrnon 
Jabalah : 284 ; recovered, 301 
Jaballyah, 336 

Jabarti, \ 4 jd*ib al-Athdr fi al-Tardjlm^ 

395 n. 4 

Jal)iyah, al- : conference, 241 
Jacob, 201 

Jacob Baradaeus, 254 

Jacobite: 229; hands, 315 ; patriarch, 

331. 33 <^ 

Jacobite Church, 254 
Jacobites, 248, 407 
Ja'far Pasha, 383 

Jaffa: 106, 165, 267; stormed, 300 ; 
fortified, 302, 304 ; reverts to Franks, 
303; demolished, 306. Acc Joppa 
Jalabert, Louis, Syrte el JLibariy 492 n. 3 
Jamal-al-Din al-Afghiini, 479 
Jamal-al-Din al-Tanukhi, 357 
Janml Pasha, 401, 483-4, 495 
Jamblichus, 203. See also lamblichus 
Jami‘ al-Kalar, al- : in Sidon, 314 ; in 
Tripoli, 315 

Jami' al-‘Umari, al-, 314 
Jamil, Ruhi, Bayrut w-al-Jumhurlyah 
al-Lubndniyahy 35 n. 4 
Jain'iyah al-*llmlyah al-Suriyah, al-, 
458, 461. See also Syrian Learned 
Society 

Janbalati, 35 ^^ 433 

Janbalats: 262, 373, 375, 397; from 
Aleppo, 377 ; made shaykhs, 390 
Janissaries : 350, 360, 368, 375 ; convoy 
of, 372; mutinying, 381 ; destroyed, 
429 

Janissary : corps, 361 
Jannahy al-y 462 

Jarabulus, 61, 82, 147. See also Car- 
chemish 

Jarajimah, 245. See also Jurajimah, 
al- 

jarid, 419 
jarldaky 455 
jawdliby al-y 455 
Jawhar, 275 
Jawhari, al-, 335 
Jaxartes, 163 

Jazzar, ab, 377, 387, 394, 395 - 7 , 412 - 
414 , 423 

Jazzin: 18; waterfalls of, 30, 384; 

slaughter in, 438; Jesuit school at, 
448 ; cutlery of, 471 
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Jehoram, 100 
Jehovah, 128, 139, 140 
_ Jeremiah, 147 
Jorieho: pottc^ry, 55 

Jerusalem: loO; captured, 147, 187, 
225; falls, 147, 239; c^apital, 286; 
army of, 300 ; occupied, 301 ; reverts 
to Franks, 303 ; kingdcjm of, 321 ; 
water to, 333 

Jessup, Henry H., Fif(y-three Years in 
Syria, 41S n. 1 
Jesuit: missionaries, 401 
Jesuit University of Beirut, 26 
Jesuits : 323 ; firmly establishcrd, 398 ; 

spread, 401 ; expelling of, 453 
Jewish : high priest, 110 ; war, 225 ; 
tribes, 236 

Jews: 171 ; language of, 19Q; popula- 
lion of, 435 
JczeV)el, 100 
jihad, 237, 303 
Jrlani, al-, *Abd-al-(Jadir, 342 
Jinan, al-, 462, 478 
Jirmanus Farhat, 458-60 
jizyah, 241 
Job, 140 

Johannitei Hospital, 450 
Johannitius, 253. See also Hunayn 
i bn-Ishaq 

John, the Egyptian, 231 
John Maron, 249. See also Yuhaima 
Maruh 

John Zimisces, 276 
Joinville, Histoire de Saint Louis, 23 
11- 2 

Joppa, 165. See also JnHii 
Jordan, 15, 18 
Josc'elin II, 297 
Joseph, 78 

Josephus : 99 ; Antiquities, Loeb Classi¬ 
cal Lilirary, 144 n. i ; Antiquities, 
tr. William Whiston, 225 n. 6 ; Apion, 
148 n. 4 

Jouplain, M., I^a Question du Lidan, 
447 n. 1 

Jouvenel, Henri de, 491 
Jubayl, 7, 15, 7 U 285; potsherds, 55; 
succumbs, 239; fruit trees, 279; 
towers at, 291 ; Crusader castle, 292 ; 
reverts to Franks, 303; church of 
Crusaders, 314. See also Byblus; 
Gubla 

Jubayr, ibn-, 316 
Jubbat Bisharri, 387 
Jubran Khalil Jubran, 476. Stfe also 
Kahlil Gibran 


Judaea, 144 

Judah : 147 ; monarchy, 145 

Judaizaiion, 177 

Julia Augusta, 224 

Julia Domna, 190, 217 

Julia Maesa, 218 

Julia Mamaea, 210 

Julian, 212 

Julius Caesar, 185 

jummayz, 31 

Jun, 427 

Jun VAkkar, 372, 373 
Junaynah, al-, 4()2 
ju 7 id, 241 

Juniyah : n ; troojis at, 425 

Jupiter: priest of, no 

Jupiter Damascenus, 216 

Jupiter-Hadad : temple of, 220, 221 

Jupiter Heliopolitanus, 216, 219, 226 

Jurajimah, al-, 245-6 

Jurassic : 19; times, 22 

Jurd, al- : dc‘populated, 387 

Jurjumah, al-, 245 

Jurjus ibn-Marun, 377, 384 

Jurud, 34 

Justinian, 221, 228, 248 
Justinian II, 246, 249, 254 
Justinian Code, 9, 227-8 
Juvenal, 196 

Juv€7ial and Fersius, ed. and tr. G. G. 

Ramsay, 196 n. 2 
juwayyid, 409 

Ka'bah, al-, 24 
Kabul, 163 
kafar, 245 
Kafar Faqud, 245 
Kafar Maya, 245 
Kafar Salwan, 326 
Kafar Shallman, 248 
Kafar Shima, 245, 462, 466 
Kafarhayy, 249 
Kafr Tibnit, 165 
Kafrayya, 44 
Kafur, abu-al-Misk, 274 
Kahlil Gibran, 476-7 
Kamal-al-Din, '‘Ta’rikh Halab'% in 
Recueil des historiens, 283 n. 2 
Kamfilist : legislation, 350 ; purge, 369 
Kamil Sham'un, see Sham'un, Kamil 
Kanlsah al-Jnjiliyah al-Suriyah, al-, 
455 * Syrian Evangelical 

Church 
Kanopus, 132 

Kappers, C. N. Ariens, Anthropology 
of the Near East, 257 n. 3 
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Karak, al- : demolished, 306; lords of, 
320 ; governor of, 334 
Karal, Enver Z., Osmanli Tarihi n. t 
Kar-Esarhaddon, 145 
Karnak ; temple of, 80 
karzy 244 

Kasar 'Aqll, 45, 49 
Kasiirah, 26 
Kashshaf, al-, 376 

Keller, Albert (»., Homeric Society, 119 
n. 3 

Keret, 97 

Khabiru, 77, 83, 87 
Khabur, 68 
Kha’ir Bey, 351, 357 
Khairallah, K. T., J^a Syrie, 4C^> n. 2 
Khaldun,ibn-, Kitdb al-*Ibar wa-Z>i2vdn 
al-Mubtada ‘w-al-Kkabary 116 n. 2; 
Muqaddamah, 335 n. 6 ; in Damas¬ 
cus, 340; al-Tarif bidbn-Khaldufiy 
340 n. 3 

Khalid ibn-al-Walid, 236, 241 
Khalidi, al-, Ahmad, Tdrikh al-Amir 
Fakkr-al-Diny 378 n, i 
khalifaky 236 
Khcilij Mdr JurjuSy 209 
Khalil, son of Bashir 11 , 421, 433 
Khalil Ghanim, 481 
Khalil al-Khuri, 464 
Khalil Sarkis, 465 
Khalil al-Tarjibulusi, 'Ali ibn-, 346 
Khallikan, ibn-, Wafaydt al-A'ydtiy 258 
n. 2 

khalioah, 262 , 409 
khamsJny 27 

khdfiy 332, 376 

Khan al-Faransawi, al-, 376 

khdnaqdh : 342. See also taklyah; ribdt; 

zd'wiyah 
khardjy 241 

kharruby 311 
khatam, 264 

Khattar al-'Imad, 437, 440 
Khatti, 82 

Khatt-i Humdyufiy 430 
Khatt-i Sharif y 430 
Khatuniyah, al-, 342 

Khayrallah, Irunimus, Ta*rikh MtijaZy 
392 n. 2 

khdzin al-bunduq, 39 
Khazins ; 255, 373, 374 ; confirmed in 
Kisrawan, 390 ; bestow lands, 407 ; 
evicted, 436 
khildfahy 264 
kkishkhdshy 33 
khiftniy 103 


khittniyahy 33 
Khufu : 73, bark of, 67 
Khumarawayh, 273 
KhCiri, al-, Bifihiirah, see Bisharah al- 
Khuri 

Khiiri, Ra’if, al-Fikr a/‘*Arabi al- 
Hadiihy 477 n. 3 
Khurshid Pasha, 437, 440 
Khushqadam, 350 

Kindi, al-, Kitdb al-lVu/dh wa-Kitdb 
al-Quddhy 260 n. i 

“ King-Crane Report on the Near Easl'\ 
in Fditor and Publishery 487 n. 2 
Kipchak, 306, 307 
kirsinnahy 33 

Kisra, 237. See also Chosroes 
Kisrawan: 18, 19 ; population, 325; 

tribute of, 357 ; prospers, 372 
Kisrawanites, 326 

Kitdb al’ Urdunni al-Abyady al-y 498 
n. 2 

Kitbugha, 305 
Kiwan, 375, 378 

Kizil Irmak, 82. See also ITalys River 
Knights of Rhodes, 321 
Knights of St. John, 304, 450. See also 
Hospitallers 

Knudtzon, J. A., Hie Amarna Tafehiy 
85 n. I 

Koeppel, Robert, Teh'ildt Ghassul Jly 
59 n. I 

Kohn, Hans, History of Nationalism 
in the Fasty 478 n. 3 
Kopriilii, Mehmed Fuad, Fes Origines 
de Pempire ottoman, 348 n. 2 
Koran : 6 ; reproducing of, 458 
Korean, war, 499 
Kormakiti, 252 
Ksar Akil, see Kasar 'Aqil 
Kuchuk Ahmad Pasha, 383, 3S6 
Kuchuk Kaynarji, 353, 431 
Kufah : al-, 264 ; capital, 266 
kuftyahy 311 

Kufur al-Futuh, 372 
ku^ly 426 

Kulliyah al-Sharqiyah, al-, 461 
Kupna, 71. See also Gubla 
Kurah, 35, 254 

Kurd-'Ali, Muhammad, Khitat aP 
Sham, 342 n. I 
Kurds, 61, 281 

Kuwayt, al-; oil wealth in, 501 

La Broequi^re, de, 336; “Travels**, 
in Early Travels in Palestine, ed. 
Thomas Wright, 324 n. 5 
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La Vie militaire du general Ducrot, 

424 n. 4 

Ladhiqiyah, al- : 178; attempt at, 

2S4 ; in Christian hands, 291 ; 
recovered, 301 ; samite silk, 311. See 
also Laodicea; Latakia 
Laertius, Diogenes, Lives of Eminent 
Philosophers^ 180 n. 3 
Lakhmids, 237 

Lam', abu>al-, 326. Sec also Ballam* 
l.amartine, de, 420, 421, 422, 428, 434; 

Voyage en Orient^ 377 U- 5 
T^ammens, Henri, Pasrih al-Absdr. 
16 n. I ; La Vie u?ii7}crsitaire d 
Beyrouth sous les Romans, 227 n. i 
Lam's, abu-al-: 373, 374; elevated, 

390 ; embrace Christianity, 392 
I^ane-Poolc, Story of Purkey, 359 n. J 
Laodicea: 175, 178; linen of, 193; 

wine of, 193. See also Liidhiejiyah, ah 
Laodicea, Seleucus I's mother, 178 
Laodicea of Ivcbanon, 178 
Laomedon, 165 

La Roque, De, 404 ; Voyage dc Syrie 
ef du A/ont-Liban, 36 n. 6 
Last Supper, 252 

l.atakia, 178. See also Ladhiqiyah, al- 
Late Stone Age, 48-55. See also Neo¬ 
lithic 

Latin: 190; inscriptions, 3, i8g, 218, 
226; provinces, 196, 197; dedica¬ 
tions in, 197; language of, 199; 
literature, 203-4; philologists, 204; 
language of instruction, 229; king¬ 
dom, 286 se^.y 299; territory, 297; 
army, 29S; state, 298; inhabitants, 
300; strongholds, 306 ; monks, 315; 
physicians, 319; settlements, 319; 
altars, 321 ; clergy, 323 ; institutions, 
460 

Latin Antioch, 305 
Latinization, 322 

Latin - Lebanese : interrelationship, 310 
se^. 

Latin-Mongol: alliance, 305 
Latron, Andre, La Vie rurale en Syrie, 
472 n. 3 

Laurent, Achille, Relation histonque des 
ajfaires de Syrie, 424 n. 3 
Lawrence, T. E., Revolt in the Desert, 
486 n. 3 ; Seven Pillars of Wisdom y 
486 n. 3 

Layard, Austen H., Discoveries in the 
Ruins of Nineveh, 37 n. 3 
laymun, 311 

Lazarist: direction, 401 ; convent, 436 


League of Arab States, 499-500 

League of Nations : 486 ; covenant of, 
487, 488 ; Afand ale for Syria and 
J^ebanon, 487 n. 3 ; Permanent 
Afandates Commission, 489 n. 2 ; 
admission to, 492 

Lebanese: 4; contributions, 9; modern, 
9; toi>ography, 11, 257; valleys, 15; 
landscape, 19; emigrants, 21, 458, 
455; climate, 25; masons, 25; 
peasants, 27 ; capital, 28 ; limestone 
of, 28; timber, 31, 34, 37; industry, 
32 ; trees, 33 ; pottery, 55 ; (aiUure, 
55, 118, 155 ; roast, 67, ()8, 172, 188, 
235> 243, 311, 397, 502: products, 
103; introduce kermes, ill ; shore, 
H9; littoral, 122, 397; cities, 147; 
in New York, 152; in Sao F*aulo, 
152; in Buenos Aires, 152; mercan¬ 
tile cities, 170; population, 178; 
immigrants, 179, 197, 475 ; authors. 
180, 46S ; thinkers, 1S2; folk poets, 
182 ; merchants, 19O, 347 ; glass- 
maker, 199 ; literature*, 204 ; villages, 
244; highlands, 249; families, 255; 
apple. 277 ; maritime; towns, 2S0 ; 
ramjjarts, 292 ; government, 295, 
504 ; castles, 296 ; coastal tcjwns, 300, 
311 ; campaigns against, 325; ten¬ 
ants, 334 ; manufacture sugar, 338 ; 
amirs, 357 ; vassals, 358; feudal 
family, 372 ; feudal holdings, 390; 
students, 39S, 418; maritime trade, 
399 ; famil}^ of French consuls, t^ooseq .; 
colony in Ravenna, 404; scholars, 
411; farmers, 427,* emigration, 
446; roads, 446; national library, 
460; manual dexterity, 471 ; traders, 
474; residents in h^gypt, 474; 
government statistics, 475 ; journal¬ 
ists, 476; nationalism, 480; con¬ 
demned to death, 483 ; e:oiistitution, 
491-2 ; authorities, 495 ; in the 
United vStates, 495 ; in Brazil, 495 ; 
party leader executed, 49S ; spokes¬ 
men, 499 ; representatives, 499 ; 
skiing centres, 501 ; economy, 503 ; 
agricultural methods, 504; develop¬ 
ment plan, 504; civic sensitiveness 
of, 506 

Lebanese-American : mother, 484 

I^ebanese Christians : initiate graphic 
arts, 458 

Lebanese Maronites, 251 

Lebanese Republic: 37, 474 ? 499 ; 

president of, 252, 425 5 emigrants’ 
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remittances, 476 ; list of presidents, 
492 n. 2 ; flag of, 497 ; population of, 
497. See also Republic of Lebanon 

I^t'banese Shi*ah, 410 

Lebanon: distinctive features, 3-10; 

inhabitants of, 5 ; mountain, 7, 8, 13, 
244; no desert, 7 ; place of refuge, 
S, 23; name, 13; rocks of, iS; 
ranges, 19; in geologic times, 21; 
mountains, 23 ; strata of, 23 ; con¬ 
densation in, 26; limestone of, 27; 
heights of, 27 ; vegetation of, 30-1 ; 
slopes of, 32 : wine of, 32 ; forests in, 
33> 97, 176, 242; trees in, 34-5; 
fauna of, 37-40 ; natural resources of, 
40-1 ; iron in, 40 ; population of, bo, 
188, 394; references to, 67 ; cedar 
relic, 67 ; beams from, 72 ; great 
international highway in, 73 ; incor¬ 
porated into Egyptian empire, 78 seq. ; 
chiefs of, 88 ; logs from, 91 ; cedar 
of, 97, 106; iron mines of, 149, 176, 
194; a satrapy, 150; cedar from, 
152 ; wood from, 161, 323 ; tribes in, 
161 ; lost to Ptolemy I, 165 ; anarchy 
in, 171 ; copper mines, 176, 194; 
cultural contacts, 178 ; settlements in, 
178; commercial contacts, 178; 
native tongue of, 179; under Rome, 
185 seq, ; face of, 187 ; milestones in, 
188; development in, 193; flax in, 
193; cotton in, 193; mineral re¬ 
sources of, 193; cloth industry of, 
194; churches of, 204; Christianiza¬ 
tion, 206 seq.y 212; maritime, 244; 
villages in, 244; a Christian islet, 
255; remains Christian, 257; up¬ 
rising in, 268-9; dissidents in, 327 ; 
divided, 327 ; southern, 331 ; feudal¬ 
ism in, 333-4; fruits in, 336; inter¬ 
mediacy of, 347; within Ottoman 
fold, 352, 358 seq, ; amirs of, 372; 
Turkish invasion of, 373-4; greater, 
374, 389; military situation in, 379; 
modernizing of, 382 ; enlarged, 412 ; 
discontent in, 424; native rule in, 
435 ; massacre of, 439; statute for, 
441 ; an autonomous muta§arrifiyah, 
441 ; responds to stimuli, 450; 
receptive, 452; radical changes in, 
452 seq. ; first modernized land, 469; 
in the iSoos, 470; the emigrant, 
473*7 ; nomads in, 473 ; a revolv¬ 
ing door, 476 ; suffers, 484 ; hundred 
thousand lost in, 485 ; population 
lost in, 486 ; occupied, 486 ; mandate 


over, 486 seq. ; national flag of, 490; 
list of high commissioners under the 
mandate, 493 n. i ; independence 
day of, 494; constitutional life in, 
494; declares war, 495 ; attuned to 
the West, 498 ; at the United Nations, 
499; receives threats, 500; free 
trade, 500 ; country of transit, 500; 
tourists in, 500-1 ; national income of, 
501 ; petroleum needs of, 502 ; w^ages 
in, 505 ; tw^o regimes in, 505 ; pro¬ 
gress by, 507 ; projects of, 507 
Lel»anons, 141 

Lebanus, 219. See also Lebanon 
Leghorn, 378 

I^e Monestre, 296. See also Munay- 
tirah, al- 

Leonitus, 230, 231 

Leontes, 16. See also Litani, al- 

Lepanto, 372 

Le Strange, Guy, Diary of a Jour?iey 
through Syria and Palestine, 2yg n. i 
Le Toron, 296. See also 'I'ibnin 
Levailoiso-Mousterian, 45, 40 
Ixwant, 363, 383, 493 
Leviathan, 140 
Libanius, 202 
Idbya, 114, 116, 120 
lirah, 400 
Pisan al-Hdl, 465 
Litani, al-, 15, i6, 29 
Lifani River : 295 ; project, 504-5 
Lithgovv, William, The Totall Discourse 
of the Pare Adventures, 36 n. 5 
Idvorno, 3/8. See also Leghorn 
Lockroy, Edouard, Ahmed le Boucher, 
397 n. 5 

Lord’s Suj)per, 407 

Lortet, Louis, Pa Syrie d^aujourd^hui, 
no, n. 3 

Louet, Ernest, Expedition de Syrie, 441 
n. 2 

Louis IX : 293, 304 , 305, 320 ; friend 
of Maronites, 321 
Louis XIII, 404 
Louis XIV, 398, 400 
Louis XV, 398 
Louis XVI, 401 
Low'er California, 35 
Lower Egypt, 71, 146, 169 
Pubndn, 13 
Pubndn, book, 26 n. i 
Pubndn, newspaper, 465 
Pubndn aPSharqi, 16. See also Anti- 
Lebanon 

I.,ucian, De Dea Syria, 131 
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Lucian of Samosata, 128 
Ivuckenbill, Daniel I)., Ancient ^ecards 
of Assyria and Babylonia. 142 n. i 
Lugal-zajTgisi, 67 
lukandah^ 426 

Lukkam, al-, 245. See also Amaiius 
l^usignan, 309 
Lusignan, Guy de, 299 
Lusignans of Cyprus, 333 
Lutfi, Ahmad, 7 'drlkhj 430 n. i 
Luwayzah, al- : synod of, 406-7 
I^ybyer, Albert H.. Go^^ernmenf of the 
Ottoman Empire, 361 n. 2 
Lycia, 230 
Lyon, 199, 448 

Ma'ad, 248 

Ma'arrat al-Nu'man : committed to 
flames, 283 
Ma'arri, al-, 289 
Ma*asir, al-, 35 

Macalister, R. II., The Exca7'ation of 
Gezer, 61 n. i 

Maccabean : revolt, 169, 177 
Macedon, 161 

Macedonia : settlements in, 197 
Macedonian: settlements, 163; kings, 
170; legions, 224 

Mackay, Dorothy, Guide to the Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum, 50 n. 1 
Macrobius, Saturnaliorum, 217 n. i 
madhdbih al-sittin, 437 
Madinah, al-, 236. See also Medina 
madrasah, 341 
Madrasat al-Hikmah, 460 
Madukha, 44 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 347 
Magharat Aldun, 165 
Magharat Ja'ita, 29 
Magharat al-Wadi, 60 
Maghrib, al-, 270. See also North 
Africa 

Maghribis, 396 
Magnesia, no 

Magoras, 29. See also Nahr Beirut 
Mahasini, al-, Muhammad S., ed., 
Sharlt Majailat al-Alikdm al- 
'Adliyah, 432 n. i 
Mahdi, al-, 'Abbasid caliph, 249 
Mahdiyah, al-, 275 
Mahniud 1, 363 
Mahmud II, 4 ^- 9 , 433 
Mahon, 118 
Majallah, al-, 432, 446 
Majdalayya, 245 
Majdaluxl, 245 
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Majid al-Shihabi, 440, 444 
Majidlyah Mosque, 425 
maflis iddrah, 442 
AJaJlis al-Mad^uthan, 480 
Majmu'at al-* Ulum, 461 
Majusi, al-, 312 

Makkah, 235. See also Mecca 
Malaga, 199 

Malalas, Chronographia, 190 n. 6 
Malazkirt, 281. See also Manzikert 
Malhamahs, 255 
Malik, ibn- 460 

Malik al-'Adil Sayf al-DTn, al-, 302- 

303 

Malik al-Srdih, al-, 305, 306 
Malikite : school , 270 
Malkat, 133 

Mallon, Alexis, Teleildt Gkassul /, 59 
n. I 

mallul, 32 

Malta: IT4, 118, 120, 126, 321, 380, 
418, 425 ; printing press from, 456 
Maltese: 375,426; language, 118, 
consairs, 399 

Ma’luf, al-, *Tsa I., Ta'rikh al-Amzr 
Fakhr-al-I)ln, 357 n. 5 
Ma*lula, 16 

Mamluk : navy, 307 ; reprisals, 323-6 ; 
sultans, 324, 327 ; programme, 325 ; 
jjolicy, 326, 333; administration, 

335 ; lands, 348 ; regime destroyed, 

352 

Mamluk Syria, 324 

Mamluks : 293, 304 se^. ; sea power 

323 ; population under 329; 
public works by, 337 ; schools of, 341 
se^. ; decrepit, 350; slaughtered, 
352 ; outgencralled, 352 
Ma’mun, al- : 268, translation under, 

257 

Ma'n al-Ayyubi, 371 

Ma*n, banu-, 357, 358 

Manbij, no. See also Hierapolis 

Manchester, 9, 471 

Manetho, 77, 231 

Ma'ni : regime, 387 

Manichaeans, 410 

Ma'ns: 262, 371 seg,, 387, lead 

Qaysite party, 374; profess Islam, 
383 ; practise Druzism, 383 ; genea¬ 
logy of, 386 n. 6 
Man§ur 'Assaf, 372 
Mansur, al-, abu-Ja*far, 268-9 
Mansur al-Ma'ni, 384 
Man§ur ibn-Sarjun, 256 
Mansur al-Shihabi, 392, 393 
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Manzikert, 281 
Man^Air, ibn-, 335 
maqdniy 271 

Maqdi$i, al>, Ahsan al-TagdsTtn, 23 

n. 4 

Maqdisi, al*, Anis Kh., al-Ittijahdt a!~ 
Adahiyah, 468 n. 1 
Maqdisi, al-, Jurjus al-Khuri, A*zam 
Harb fi rlkh^ 485 n. 2 

Maqrizi, al-, a2-AJa7vd*iz w-al-I*iibdr 
Ji Dhikr al-Khitat ^i-al-Athdr, 273 
n. 5 ; Kiidb al-Suluk^ 301 n. i ; 
Jghdthat al-Untniah, 329 n. 2 
Mar Isha'ya*, 483 
Mar Mitri, 421 
Mar Sarkis, 14 
Mar Yuhanna al-Qarah, 483 
Mar Yuhanna al-$abigh, 457 
Marathus : 68, 160, 171 ; issutfs coins, 
170. See also 'Amrit 
Marcianus, 248 

Marcus Aurelius : 3 ; reign of, 188 

Mardaite : spirit, 331 

Mardaites, 245-6 

Mari, 68 

MaVib, 113 

Marinus, 202 

Marisa, 177 

tndristdn, 344. See also bimdristdn 
Mariti, Abbe, 395 , 4o8 ; Travels 

through Cyprus, Syria, and Palestine, 
380 n. 3 

Marj Dabiq : decisive encounter, 351- 
352 ; battle of, 357 
Marj'uyun, 489 
Mark Antony, 187 
Marmora, 364 

Maronite : sectarians, 8 ; hermits, 14; 
patriarchate, 14, 249, 331 ; com¬ 

munity, 189, 249, 252; monastery, 
248 ; colony, 252 ; emigrants, 252; 
archers, 298; families, 319; rite, 
321 ; prelates, 322, 345; churches 
use bells, 322 ; hierarchy, 325, 455 ; 
inuqaddam of, 334; clergy, 346, 
437; patriarch, 399, 436, 446; 

students in Rome, 402 seq ,; contacts 
with West, 402; hermitage, 404; 
troops, 433; agrarian resurrection, 
436; feudal aristocracy, 437, 446; 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, 446; bishop 
of Beirut, 484; president of the 
Republic, 492 

Maronite Church : favourite with popes, 
322; union with Rome, 406, 407 ; 
organization of, 406 


Maronite College in Rome, 402 
Maronite-Druze: feud, 424 
Maronites : 3, 179, 246, 247 seq., 281 ; 
cephalic index of, 61 ; advent of, 204 ; 
numV)er of, 252 ; union with Rome, 
252; in United States, 257 ; push 
southward, 262; and France, 320 ; 
and pope, 320 ; relations wdth Rome, 
321 ; French protection, 321 ; in 
Frankish states, 321 ; in Cyprus, 
321 ; live amicably, 326; in Kis- 
raw'an, 331 ; autonomy of, 331 ; 
patriarch of, 336 ; Syriac vernacular, 
345 ; irregulars of, 375 ; in Fakhr’s 
army, 377 ; accorded protection, 398; 
speak Syriac, 404; retain Syriac 
liturgy, 406; religious orders of, 407 ; 
apostatize, 423; population of, 435. 
See also Mawarinah 
Maronitism, 249 - 5 , 371 
MarqaV), al- : makes peace, 307 ; siege 

of, 307 

Marc^uardt, Joac him, Romische Slants^ 
2*eru)altung, 185 n. 3 
Marseilles, 9, 117, 285, 399, 448, 475 
Martel, Damien de, 492 
MAR-TU, 68. See also a-mur-ru 
Marun al-Nacjc]ash, 467 
Marwan II, 266 
Mar>'amat, al-, 448 
Ma.sabiki, 439 
Afashriq, al-, 464 
Maslamah, 246 

Massilia, 117. See also Marseilles 
Mas'udi, al-, Aluruj al-jDhahab, 32 n. 

I ; al-Tanbih w-al-Ishrdf, 249 n. 5 
Mas'udi, al-, [Bulus], al-Dawlah al- 
* Uthmdniyah, 447 n. 2 
Matan-baal, 144 

Matawilah: 8, 264 - 5 , 281, 410 - 11 , 

420; population of, 435. See also 
Shi*ites 

Matn, al-: 19, 254, 372, 373 ; pines of, 
32; depopulated, 387; villages in 
ashes, 437 

Maundrcll, Journey from Aleppo 

to Jertisalem, 29 n. 4 
Mawarinah, 246. See also Maronites 
mawldna, 409 
Maw$il, al-, 297 
mawz, 32 

Maximus, a Sophist, 202 
may dan, 419 
Maysalun, 486, 489 
Maysun, 256 
mayy, 245 
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mazmury 244 
Mazzah, al-, 417 

McFadden, Tom J., Daily Journalism 
in the Arab States, 467 n. 5 
Mecca: 235; sharif of, 352 ; pilgrimage to, 
40S. Sec also Mokkah 
Media, 172 
Medici, 376 

Medina, 236, 245, See also Madinah, al- 
Mediterranean : 6, 22, up; region, 

25; waters, 28; littoral, 31, 109; 
type, 60, 68, 77; basin, 96; a 

Phoenician lake, 97; ports, 97, 113; 
slave trade, 196; hy-passed, 347; 
islands, 364 

Megiddo : fall of, 79; stables at, 106 
Meiser, Karl, Studien zu Alaximos Ty- 
rioSy 202 n. 2 

Melanges de la Jaculte orientale, Unh'er- 
site Saint-Josephy 226, n. 2 
Meleager, 183-4 
Melik, 202. See also Porphyry 
Melikertes, 118. See also Melkarth 
Melkarth : 99, 100, 113, 118, 134, 179, 
212; temple of, 106, 162. See also 
Milk-qart; Moloch ; Molech 
Melkites, 254-5. See also Greek 
Orthodox 

Afemoirs of the I^ady Hester StanhopCy 

426 n. I 

Memorial Henri Basset, 289 n. 3 
Memphis, 113, 146, 151 
Menelaus, 169 
Merovingians, 199 
Merriman, Roger B., Suleima7i the 
Magnificenty 364 n. i 
Mesolithic : 48 ; age, 46, See also 
Middle Stone Age 

Mesopotamia : 175 ; first empire in, 67 ; 

plough from, loi ; churches of, 204 
Mesopotamian: stories, 141 ; scientific 
ideas, 126 

Messina : 199, 378 ; duke of, 380 
Mexico, 475 
Middle Ages, 9 
Middle Kingdom, 74 » 7^ 

Middle Stone Age, 48-53. See also 
Mesolithic 
Midha-t Pasha, 481 

Migne, J.-P., Patrologiae Graecae, 247 
n- 3 

milirdby 220 
Milan, 403 

Miles, George C., Early Arabic Glass 
Weights and Stampsy 311 n. 3 
Miletus, 152 
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Milk-qart, 132, T34. See also Melkarth ; 
llerakles 

millahy 362 n. 2, 4C)o 
Miller, Barnette, Palat e School of 
A'luhammad the Conquerory 361 n. 2 
Miller, William, Ottoman KmpirCy 447 
3 

Milton, 408 ; Paradise Lost, 15 n. 2 
Mina al-Bayda.*, al-, i io, 127 
Ministere des Affaires I'^trangeres, Pap- 
port a la Societe ties Nations, 488 

n. 2 

Minorca, 118 
Minos, 119 
Alir*at al-Ahzodl, 465 
miri, 387, 390 

MLsenum : settlements in, 197 
misrJyahy 423 

Misyaf: 296, 304 ; reduced, 306 
Mitanni, Si, 82 
Mitannians, 77, 81 
Mithradates, 172, 173 
Mizyarah, 475 
Moab, 147 

Molech, 134, 135. See also Moloch 
Molierc, 467, 468 

Moloch, 134. See also Molech; Mel¬ 
karth 

Mommsen, Theodor, History of Pome, 
96 n. I ; Proififtces of the Poman 
Empire, 193 n. 3 

Mongol : army, 306 ; invasions, 323 
Mongols: 220, 273, 3^8; incursions bv, 

305-6 

Monophysite : communities, 237 ; de¬ 
nomination, 245 
Monophysites, 251, 253-4 
Monothelite : denomination, 245 ; doc¬ 
trine, 248 
Monothelites, 251 
Monothelitism, 251 
Mons Pelegrinus, 288 
Montet, Pierre, Byblos ei VEgypte, 
71 n. 2 ; Les Peliques de Part syrien, 
104 n. 1 
Moon-God, 52 
Morea, 364 
Moselle, 199 
Moses, 135 

Moslem : devotees, 23 ; dervishes, 107 ; 
navy, 242; fleet, 242, 243 ; ships, 
285 ; army, 300; attitude, 317 ; 
community, 455 ; schools, 461 
Moslem Arabians, 150 
Moslems : heterodox, 190 ; schismatic, 
281, 325 ; winning of, 322 
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Mosque of Barquq. 341 
Mosque of al-Ghawri, 341 
Mosque of Qa’it-Bay, 341 
Mot, 127 
Moudros, 4S6 
Mount Athos, 153 

Mount Carmel: 95, 264, 375 ; caves of, 
44. See also Carmel 
Mount Gcrizim, 177 
Mount Hermon, 112, 410. See also 
llermon 

Mount J^ebanon: 277; robber chiefs 
on, 188; slopes of, 371 ; amir of, 
382; security in, 447. See also 
Lebanon 

Mount al-§alihiyah, 332 
Mouterde, Rene, Le Nahr el-Kalby 146 
n. I 

Mu’amalatayn, al-, 450 
Mu*awiyah I : 156, 238, 239, 242 , 244, 
245, 246, 248, 256; introduces 

hereditary principle, 365 
Mu*awwad, Ibrahim, and Wahbah, 
Munir, Nabdhah Ta'rlkhlyahy 461, 
n. 2 

Mucianus, 225 
mudirtyak, 442 
mufti 3 362 
mughtarib, al~, 476 

Muhammad : 235 <» 7 ; daughter of, 265 
Muhammad II, 350, 365 
Muhammad V, 369 
Muhammad VI, Wahid-al-Din, 482 
Muhammad ‘Alxluh, 479 
Muhammad *Ali, 34, 417, 421*2, 458, 
465, 474 

Muhammad Amin Arislan, 458, 461 
Muhammad *Assaf, 372 
Muhammad ibn-Nusayr, 264 
Muhammad Rashad V, 481 
Muhibbi, ab, Khuldsat al^Athar^ 371 
n. 4 

muhtasib, 335 
Mu'izz, ab, 275 
mukdri, 339 
Mukhtarah, ab, 436 
Mulhim abMa'iii, 386-7, 400 
Mulhim abShihabi, 391-2 
Midler, Karl, Fragmenta Historicorum 
Graecorum ^ GeographiGraeci Minores, 
214 n. 2 

mulukhiyah^ 258 
Munaytirah, ab, 268, 296, 318 
Munro, Dana C., Kingdom of the 
Crusades^ 310 n. 2 
mu^addamSf 


mu^dsamahj 334 

muqdtdaji, 373, 390 

ntuqdfVji, 373. See also muqdta*aji 

A/uqattam., ab, 466 

muqint, al', 

Muqtana, ab, 260. See also Baha’-ab 
Din, ab Muqtana 
Afuqtataf, al', 466, 467 
Murad III, 368, 372 
Munid IV, 381, 383 
Murhij ibn-Namrun, 405 
Musa, Ahmad, Mithdq Jdmi*at al- 
Duwal al-*Arab/yah, 499 n. 3 
Muses, 214 

Mushaqah, Mikha*il, Afashhad al- 
*Aydn, 397 n. 2 

Mushrifah, 78. See also Qatna 
Mustadf, ab, 298 
mustdf, 500 
Mustafa I, 383 
Mustafa Arislan, 458 
Mustafa Kamal, 348, 429, 482 
Mustafa Pasha of Damascus, 381 
Mu*tah, 236 

Aiu iamar al-*Arabi al-Awwal, al-, 

479 n- 3 

Mutanabbi’, ab : 274, 275, 504 ; al-*Arf 
al-Toyyib, 26 n. 2 
mutasarrif, 4, 433 

Mutasarrifiyah of Jabal Lubnan, 441, 
443 seq. See also Mutasarrifiyah of 
Lebanon 

Mutasarrifiyah of Lebanon, 425, 433 
Mutawakkil, ab, *Abbasid caliph, 252, 
256, 272; disabilities imposed by, 
320 

Mutawakkil, ab, puppet caliph, 351, 

352-3 

Muwahhidun, ab, 258 
muwashshak, 419 
Muwattalish, 88 

Muyassar, ibn-, Akhbdr A/i^r, 284 n. 2 
Mu^aifar Pasha, 447 
Muzhirs, 326 

Mycenean: influences, 102 

Nabataeans, 171 

Nabonidus, 148 

Nabopolassar, 147 

Nabulus : 300, 391 ; l>estowed, 381 

Nadim, ab, al-Fihrist, 272 n. i 

Nadir al-Khazin, 4CX>-i 

Nadir abKhazin, abu-, 377 

Naffa% 322 

Naftr Surtyah, 

Naharin, 78, 81 
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Nahr al>u-'Ali, 44. See also *AU, abu-. 
River 

Nahr al-Awwali: bridging, 376. See 
also Awwali, al- 

Nahr Beirut: 29; bridging, 376 
Nahr al-Damur, 30 
Nahr Ibrahim : 15, 130; cave of, 44 
Nahr al-Jawz, 44 
Nahr al-Kabir, ab, 13, 75 
Nahr al-Kalb : 11, 29, 44 ; bridging, 
376. See also Dog River 
Nahr al-Qasimiyah : bridging, 376 
Nahum, 146 
ndUb, 327, 359 

Naironi, Fausto (Murhij), Dissertatio de 
origine^ nomine^ ac rcligionc Maroni- 
tarum^ 251 n. 5 
Najd : Moslems of, 237 
Namrun, ibn-, 251 

Naples: settlements in, 197 ; mosque 
in, 379 ; iting of, 405 
Napoleon III, 3, 321, 439 
Napoleon Bonaparte : 156, 397, 413 - 14 , 
465 ; artillery of, 278 
Napoleonic: invasion, 478 
naqqdrah^ 310 
Naram-Sin, 141 
ndrjtlah^ 426, 472 
Naskrahy al-y 463, 465 
Nasibah, 375 

Nasibin, 113. See also Nisibis 
Nasif al-Yaziji, 461, 462-3 
Nasim Nawfal, Batal Lubnaji, 442 n. 2 
Nasir, ab, *Abbasid caliph : 302 ; army 
of, 325 

Na§ir,ab, Faraj : reaches Damascus, 340 
Nasir-abDin ibn-Hanash, 360 
N^ir-i-Khosrau, 278-9; Sefer Ndmehy 
279 n. I 

Nasrallah, Joseph, VItnprtmcric au Li- 
batiy 402 n. 2 
Nasri Franco, 446 
National Museum, Beirut, 76 
Natufian, 49, 51 
Naukratis, 132 
Na' *um Pasha, 447 
Nawfal al-Khazin, 401 
Nawfal abKhazin, abu-, 400 - 1 , 403. 

See also Nadir al-Khazin 
Nazareth : reverts to Franks, 303 ; in¬ 
corporated, 375 

Neale, A., Eight Years in Syriay 
426 n. 2 

Neanderthal man, 44, 50 
Near East: 7, 22, 29, 188, 311, 447 ; 
food in, 33 ; olive tree in, 119 


Near Eastern : society, 362 ; goods, 

476 ; way of life, 507 
Near Easterner, 52 
Nearchus, 70 

Nebuchadnezzar: 3, 147, 148; palace 
of, 163 

Necho, 113, 147 
Neo-Babylonians, 146 
Neo-Platonism, 202-3 
Neolithic : 48 ; culture, 72. See also 
Late Stone Age 
Neolithic Age, 59 
Neptune, 226. also Poseidon 

Nestorian: communities, 237 ; com¬ 
munion, 253 ; missionaries, 305. See 
also Assyrians (Nestorians) 

Nestorius, 253 

New Kingdom, Egyptian : 78, 89, loO; 

decline of, 8t 
New Stone Age, 127 
New Testament : in Arabic, 462 
New World, 32, 33, 38, 427 
New York ; 9 ; Arabic papers in, 465 
New Zealand, 475 
Nicaea: 282 ; council of, 208 
Nicene Creed, 208 
Nicephorus Phocas, 276 
Nickoley, Edward F., Sur 7 >ey of Eco¬ 
nomic Conditions in Syria y 489 n. 1 
Nicosia, 321 
Niha, 189 

Nile : 13, 175 ; flow of, 25 ; valley, 

122 

Nile-Suez : canal, 176 
Nimr, Faris, 466 

Nineveh : ruins of, 37 ; destruction of, 
146 ; site of, 162 
Niqmad, 127 

Niqmadda, 127. See also Niqmad 

Niqiila al-Masabiki, 458 

Niqula al-Turk, Aludhakkirdt y 478 n. 4 

Nisibis, 113 

niydbahy 359 

Niyazi, 480 

Nizdm-i Jadid y 430 

Noah, 34 

Normans, 282 

North Africa; 40, 19*2? 3 ^ 5 ; 

colonics in, 96 : olive tree in, 119 
North America : Arabic papers in, 465 
North Arabians, 257 
North Lebanon, 8, 246, 248 
North Mesopotamia, 297 
North Syria: 68, 142, 143 , * 59 , ^ 72 , 
297, 326, 3S1 ; pottery, 55 ; popula¬ 
tion of, 60 ; Mongols attack, 340 
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North Syrian : sites, 6i 
Norway : pilgrims, 287 
Norwegian-Venetian : fleet, 287 
Notre-Damo of Tyre, 312 
Nubia, 299 

Nuns of St. Joseph, 382. See aiso 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
Nur-al-Dm, son of Zangi: 297 , 299 ; 
hospital of, 344 

Nurid : territory, 297 ; regime, 298 
Nu.sayris: 260, 264 , 281 ; dec imated, 
3^5 

Nusayriyah : 13; mountains, 13, 23 ; 

villages, 335 ; district, 428 
Nuj$uli, Anis, J^asd*?/ al-Amtr Fakhr- 
al-Dln, 2>79 n. 1 
Nuzi, 107 

Occident, 63 

Oesterley, W. O. E., Fhe ll'rsdont of 
Rgypt and the Old Testament, 140 

Oghuz, 348. See also Ghuzz 
Ohannes Koyoumjian, 447, 483 
Old French, 319 
Old Kingdom, Egyptian, 73 
Old Stone Age, 42 seq. 

Old Testament: lU ; prophet, 35; 

material, 128 ; in Arabic', 462 
Olmstead, A. T., History of Assyria, 
145 n. 2 
Ophir, 113 
Orient, 63 

Oriental: rugs, 311 ; studies, 402, 453 ; 
rites, 406 

Oriental College in Rome, 402 
Origen, 207, 229 ; Hexapla, 208 
Orleans : colony in, 199 _ 

Orontes, 15. See also *Asi, al- 
Osiris : story of, 127 ; passion of, 132 
Osman, 349. See also *Uthman, 
founder of Ottoman state 
Osmanli, 349. See also Ottoman 
Osmanlis, 365. See also ‘Uthmanlis 
Ostia, 9, 197 

Ottoman : 349 ; persecution, 8 ; author¬ 
ities, 34; capitulations, 113; army, 
341 ; state, 350; duel with Persia, 
350-1; sultans, 358; ruling institu¬ 
tions, 362; empire, 363, 450, 482; 
apex of dominion, 364 ; genealogy of 
sultans, 368 n. i, 429 n. i, 482 n. 1 ; 
transports, 372 ; government, 373 ; 
regulars, 375; suzerain, 376; walis, 
412 ; army routed, 421 ; censor, 460; 
domination, 461; court, 466; par¬ 


liament, 479; nationalism, 482 ; 
direct rule, 483 ; empire partitioned, 
486; municipal law, 488 ; outworn 
laws, 498 

Ottoman Lebanon, 374 
Ottoman-Mamluk : relations, 350 
Ottoman Turks : 8, 24, 326 ; advent of, 
348-50; genealogy of early rulers, 
349 n. } 

Otlomanism, 482 

Our Lady of Lebanons, i i , 197 

Oxus River, 348 

Palaeolithic : age, 44, 46 ; man, 46; 

culture, 48 ; pottery, 55 
Palaestina, I9c^ 

Palermo, 118, 378-9 

Palestine: 91, 93, 381; ]>ottery, 55; 
copper in, 57, 58; population of, 60; 
's^'heat and oil from, 97 ; occupied, 
*73; 486; caravans from, 174; 

papyrus of, 177 ; became Christian, 
212; conquered, 286; partitioned, 
302 ; shayklis of, 375 ; mandate over, 
486 seq.; in turmoil, 494 ; partition 
of, 499 ; land privately owned in, 503 
Palestinian : highlands, 95 ; taxes, 372 
Palmyra: 16, 196; fortress of, 376. 

See also Tadmur 
Pamphilus, 208 
Pan-Arab: movement, 478-80 
Pan-Islam, 481 

Paneas, 167. See also Baniyas 

Pannonia, 199 

Papinian, 9, 227-8 

Paradise : tree of, 32 

Paris : 9, 471 ; colony in, 199 

Parthia : 196; campaign against, 216 

Parthian: incursions, 188 

Parthians, 187 

Patrologia Orientalis, 229 n. 5 
Paul: 6, 18r, 206 - 8 ; in Tyre, 207 
Paul V, 377 
Pax Romana, 187 
Peace Conference, 486, 487 
Peleste, 93. See also Philistines 
Pella, Macedonian capital, 180 
Pelusium, 169. See also Farama, al- 
Pentateuch, 139 
Peripatetic: school, 182 
Persia: 175, 176, 235; bulwark of 
Shi'ism, 265 ; European contact by 
sea, 348 ; under Safawids, 348; 
artistic motifs from, 369 
Persian fleet, 152, 161 ; impact on 

Lebanon, 155 ; officiars palace, 155 ; 
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defeat, 155; supremacy, 162; lends 
words to Turkish, 348; scientific 
lore, 468 

Persian Gulf, 113, 167, 196, 364 
Persians, 111, 358 

Petra: 19, 196, 230; caravans from, 174 
Pfeiffer, Robert H., Ancierti A/pkahefs, 
124 n. I 

Pharaoh : soul of, 67 
Pharos, 176, 183 
Philip II, Seleucid, 173 
Philip the Arab, 218 
Philip Aufjxistus, 301 
Philip of Macedon, 159 
Philippines, 347 

Philistia, 93. See also Palestine 
Philistine: cities, 162 
Philistines, 92, 93 - 4 , 100 
Philo of Byblus, 128, 200 
Phocas, Joannes, The Pilgrimage, 317 
n. 2 

Phociiice, 190 

Phoenicia ; golden age of, 94 seq .; 
subdivided, 151 ; in Ptolemaic hands, 
165; under the Seleucids, 167 seq.; 
occupied, 173; textiles in, I7f>; 
blown glass in, 176; papyrus from, 
177 ; caravans starting from, 174 
Phoenicia Libanesia, 190 
Phoenicia Maritima, 190 
Phoenicia Prima, 190 
Phoenicia Secunda, 190 
Phoenician: 179; alphabet, 6, 122-6; 
colonies, 6; city-states, 70 - 1 , 143, 
153, 154 ; highlands, 95; sea and 
land routes, 96-7 ; metal and cloth¬ 
making, 97 ; traffic, 98 ; economy, 
101 ; products, 103 ; merchants, 103, 
113, 122; architects, 106; ships, 

112, 144, 152; sailors, 113; colonies 
in Greece, 118-19; <olonization, 119, 
177; ship cargoes, 119; cultural 
influence, 119-20, 140; the middle¬ 
man, 122; scientific ideas, 126; 
culture, 128; literature, 140, 180; 
kings, 141 ; cities, 142, 147, 165, 172, 
178; shipwrights, 145; ^ 49 ; 

national life, 149; settlements, 151; 
officers, 152 ; loyalty, 153 ; sepulchral 
inscriptions, 153, 167; trade, i 53 > 
155; traders, 163; seamen, 163; 
autonomy, 171 ; activity, 171 ,* manu¬ 
facturers, 176; ware, 178; tongue, 
179; philosopher, 181 ; seaport, 183, 
196; society, 184; gods, 189; sites, 
502 


Phoenician Baal, 226 

Phoenicians; 5, 179; introduce the 
vine, 32 ; from Persian Gulf, 70; use 
iron, 94; search for gold, 103; 
manufacture glass, 107 ; introduce 
cotton, 108; purple industry, 109-li ; 
navigation, 111 seq. ; sail around 
Africa, 113; colonies of, 114 seq.; 
traffic of, 117 ; interest in future life, 
138; as engineers, 153; in Greece, 
*53; wealthy, 189; exports, 193; 
scrientific and literary aetivity, 201 ; 
religion, 201 ; temple, 216; names, 
244 

Phoenix, 243 

Pillars of Hercules, 6, 113, 116, 120 
Piraeus: 153, 180; settlements in, 197 
Pisa : 378 ; merchants, 282, 285 
Platanos, 225 

Pliny, 107, III ; Natural History^ 13 
n. I 

Plotinus, 202-3 

Plutarch, Pe Iside et Osiride^ 132 n. 2 ; 
Complete fVorhs, Pssays and Miscel¬ 
lanies^ 163 n. 5 

Poebel, Anno, Historical Te.xts, 141 
n- 5 

Poidebard, A., Iht Grand Port disparu^ 
99 n. 2 

Poidebard, A., and Lauffray, J. J., 
Sido7i, 98 n. 3 
Point Four, 382, 504 
Pole Star, 111 

Poliak, A. N., Pcudalisyn in Pgypt, 
Syria, Palestine^ a?td the Lebanon^ 
334 n. 3 

Poloner, John, Description of the Holy 
Land, 338 n. 3 
Polybius, Histories^ 169 n. i 
Pompey, 156, 173, 185, 188 
Pontus, 173, 229 

Porphyry, 202-3. See also Melik 
Portalis, Fortune, 427 
Porte, 373. 374 > 375 . 377 , 3 ^ 7 , 393 , 4 i 2 , 
457, 435, 43b, 440, 443 - 
Sublime Forte 

Porter, Harvey, History of Beirut^ 226 
n. i 

Portugal : a world power, 347 
Poseidon, it6, 177, 226. See also Nep¬ 
tune 

Post, George E., Flora of Syria, 31 n. i ; 
The. Botanical Geography of Syria, 

35 ^ 

poulains, 319 

Pozzuoli, 197. See also PuteoU 
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Praetorians, 228 

Pritchard, James B., Ancienl Near 
It astern 'JTexts, 76 n. i 
Probus, Marcus Valerius, 203-4 
Procopius of Caesarea, History of the 
IVars, 116 n. 2 
Prophets of Israel, 127 
Protestant : missionary activity, 453 
seq. 

Provencals, 2S3 
Provence : fleet, 289 
Proverbs, 127, 140 
Provincia Syria, 185, 188 
Prussian Deaconesses, 448 
Psalmist, 35, 37 
Psalms, 127, 140 
Ptah, 89 

Ptolemais, 172. Sec also Acre 
Ptolemies, 165, 176, 177 
Ptolemy I, 164-5 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 175 
Ptolemy, Geography^ 13 n. i 
Puaux, Gabriel, 493 ; Deux Annees au 
Levant, 493 n. 2 

Puchstein, O., Erster und zioeitcr 
Jahresbericht iiber die Ausgrabungen 
in Eaalbek, 219 n. 3 ; Eiihrcr durch 
die Euinen 7 >on JBa*albek, 219 n. 3 
Punic, 118, 126 

Puteoli, 197. See also Pozzuoli 
Pygmalion, 119 

Qabb Ilyas, 397 
qadd*, 442 

Qadesh : 73, 80, 88, 178 ; prince of, 79. 

See also Tell al-Nabi Mand 
qddi, 335 

qddi al-quddt, 335 
Qadirlyah, al-, 342 
Qadisha: region, 15; wadi, 14-15 
QadTsha River, 14, 35 
368 

Qahirah, al-, 275. See also Cairo 
Qa’it-Bay, 350 
qaVahy 220 
Qalamun, al-, l6 

Qalanisi, ibn-al-, £>hayl 7 'drJkh £>i- 
mashq, 258 n. 2 
QaPat Ba'albak, 220 
QaPat al'Bahr, 292. See also Chateau 
dc la Mer 

Qal'at al-Hisn : 283 ; stormed, 381 
QaPat al-Ma<^iq, 178, 248. See also 
Afamiyah 

Qal'at al-Mazzah, 304. See also Cha¬ 
teau de St. Louis 


QaPat al-Musaylihah, 296 

QaLat Niha : 296, 384 ; refuge in, 373. 

See also Shaqif Tirun 
Qal'at al-Numrud, 295. See also 
Qal'at al-Subaybah 
Qal'at al-Shaqlf, 293 - 6 ^ 375. See also 
Chateau de Beaufort; Belfort 
Qal'at al-Subaybah, 295 
Qal'at 7 'arabulus, 288 
Qalawun : 307 , 315 ; army of, 324 
Qalqashandi, al-, Subh al-A*sha, 327 
n. 1 

Qaiinubin : 14, 249, 455 ; synod, 406 
Qansaw al-Khazin, abu-, 401 
Qiinsawh al-Ghawri, 351 
Qansuh al-Ghuri, 351. See also Qan- 
sawh al-Ghawri 

Qaramiini, al-, Akhbdr al-DuJval, 351 
n. I 

Qarmatians, 265, 274 
Qarqar, 143 
Qartabah, 189 
Qarta'iyah, al-, 342 
Qaryatayn, al-, 255 
qastlc^h, 33 

Qasimiyah, al-, 13, 16 
Qasr al-'Ayni, 41S 
Qatna : 78 ; occupied, 83 
Qattan, Basiliyus, A/asddir 7 'a*rikh/yah 
li-IIaioddith Eubndn, 413 n. I 
qauftniyah, 479 

Qaysarlyah, 225, 286. See also Cae¬ 
sarea 

Qaysi : 433 . party, 386 
Qaysi-Yamani : feuds, 386 
Qaysite : 264 ; party, 358 
Qa,zhayya : 404 ; insane confinement 
in, 450; first press in, 456 
Qifti, al-, Tdrikh aLIiukamd', 272 n. i 
Qila'i, al-, Jubra’il, 346 
qinbdz, 470 
Qinnasrln, 241 
qirsh, 400. See also ghursh 
qissfs, 244 
Qizil-bash, 350 

Quatremere, M., Histoirc des sultans 
mamlouks, 306 n. 2 
quEah, 93 

Qubrus : expedition against, 242. See 
also Cyprus 

Quintus Curtius, De rebus gestis Alex^ 
andri Afagni, j6o n. 2 
Quraysh, 235 
Qurnat al-Sawda’, al-, 13 
Qurnayil, 423 

Qurqumas, 373- See also Qurqumaz 
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Qurqumaz, 373-4 
Qurus, 247. See also Cyrrhus 
Qurush, 247. See also Cyrrhus 
Qust;a ibn-Euqa, 271-2 
Qutuz, 305-6 
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Rabbath, Antoine, Doruments inedits^ 
3«3 n. I 
Racine, 468 

Rafail, 167, See also Raphia 
Riihib al-Misri, ibn-al-, 405 
rails al-shurtah^ 335 
ra*tyah^ 360 
Ramadan, 408 

Ramlah, al- : 286 ; reo<*( ixpied, 302 
Ramses JI : 3, 88 - 9 ; stele of, 146 
Ramses III, 93 

Raphael, Pierre, Sole of the A/aronites 
in the Return of the Oriental Churches^ 
407 n. 3 

Raphia, 167. See also Rafah 
ras, 332 

Ra’s al-'Ayn, 99, 285 
Ra’s Nahr al-Kall>, 53 
Ra’s abShamrah : 34, 42, 103, 127 - 8 ; 
poem from, 97 ; excavations, 101 ; 
ABC in, 125. See also Ugarit 
Ra’-s al-Shaq'ah, 172 
Rashaph, 135 

Rashayya : slaughter in, 438 ; annexed 
489 ; castle of, 495 
Rashid *Ali al-Kilani, 494 
Rashid-al-Din Sinan, 320 
Rauwolff, Leonhard, Itinerary into the 
Eastern Countries^ 36 n. 2 
Ravenna, 197 
Rawshah, al-, 424 
Raymond III, 300, 320 
Raymond Lull, 323 
Raymond of Saint-Gilles : 283, 286, 
289; besieges Tripoli, 288-91 
Red Sea: 208 ; head of, 175 
Reginald of Chatillon, 299-300 
Reginald of Sidon, 301 
Renan, Ernest: 167, 448 ; Mission dc 
Phenicie, 71 n. 2 

Republic of Lebanon: 4, ii, 17 » 37 ? 

393. See also Lebanese Republic 
Reshef, 135 
Retenu, 75 

Rey, [E.] G., £tude sur les monuments 
de Varchitecture militaire des Croises, 
29s n. 3 ; Res Colonies franques de 
Syrie, 296 n. i 
Rhine, 187 
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Rhodes: 96, 114, 161, 177; attacked, 
242 

Rhone, 199 
Rib Addi, 85-7 
ribdfy 278, 342 
Riblah, 147 

Richard I, 301-2. See also Coeur de 
Lion 

riddahj 236 

Rifa*i, ab, Ahmad, 344 

Rifa*iyah, 342 

Rihani, Amin, see Amin Rihani 
Riley, Isaac, Syrian Home-Life, 408 
n. 2 

Rimmon, 226. See also Fladad 
Rishniayya, 245 

Ristclhucl^er, Rene, Traditions fran- 
gaiscs au Libaft^ 319 n. 5 
Ritsher, Walter H., AIu 7 iicipal Goi'crn- 
ment in the Lebanon^ 488 n. 3 
Riyad abSulh, 495 
riydf 400 

Rizk, Salom, Syrian Yankee, 485 n. i 
Rizqallah Ilassun, 465 
Rochemonteix, Camille de, Le Liban et 
Yexpedition fran(:aisc, 322 n. 6 
Roman: emperors, 34, no; ships, 

117; coins, 117; legions, 172, 188; 
days, 176; realm, 185; world, 187; 
administration, 188; settlers, 189; 
official, 189; rule, 190; civilization, 
192; market, 196; procurator, 199; 
legate, 205: architecture, 220; fleet, 
224 ; Asiatic territory, 237 ; suprem¬ 
acy, 320 

Roman-Byzantine : period, 452 
Roman (Catholic : c:atechisiii, 406 
Roman Catholics, 200 
Roman Empire, 187, 247 
Roman-Parthian : struggle, 172 
Roman Republic, 182 
Roman Syria: population of, 18S 
Romanc?sque : styles, 312, 314 
Romans : 6, 358 

Rome: J 7 :b 197 ; wealth in, iii; 

conflict with, 120-1 ; ceremonies in, 
197; settlements in, 197; Lebanese 
glass in, 199; office in, 199; colony 
in, 2CXD ; correspondence with, 331 
Rondot, Pierre, Les Institutions poll- 
tiques du I.iban, 492 n. 3 
Ross, Frank A., et aL, Near East 
American Philanthropy, 486 n. i 
Rostovtzefl-, M., Social and Economic 
History of the Hellenistic World, 
170 n. 2 ; Social and Economic 
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History of the Roman Empire^ 189 
n. 4 

'Roxelana, 368 

Ruha’, al-, 113, 204, 282. See also 
Edessa ; Urfa 
Rum, millet, 362 
Rum Saljuqs : court of, 369 
Runciman, Steven, History of the 
Crusades^ 291 n. 2 
Rushayd al-Dahdah, 417 
Russia : 422 ; covets Ottoman territory, 
365 ; consul of, 434 
Russian: fleet, 395 
Rustem Pasha, 445, 446 
Rustum, Dhikra al-Batal al- 

Edtih Ibrahim Bdsha, 421 n. 4 
Rustum Pasha, 36. See also Rustem 
Ruthy, Albert, K., Die Pflanzc und ihre 
Teile^ 35 n. 8 

Rycaut , Paul, History of the I'urkish 
Empire, 383 n. 7 

Sabaean ; caravans, 119 
Sabat, ibn-, 346 

Sabbagh, al-, Mikha’il N., TaWlkh al- 
Shaykh Zdhir aH Umar, 394 n. 5 
Sabians, 241 

Sacy, Silvestre dc. Expose de la religion 
des Druses, 262 n. 2 
Sa*d-al-Dm al-'Azm, 391 
Sa*d al-Khuri, 393 
$adad, 255 
sadr dzam, 359 
Safa*, al-, 30, 418 

Safad : 262, 383, 391 ; reverts to 

Franks, 303 ; demolished, 306; pro¬ 
vince of, 327 ; incorporated, 375 
Safawid : dynasty, 350 
Sagitta, 285. See also Sidon 
sahdbah, 271 
Sahara, 50, 187 
sdhat al-shuhadd*, 484 
Sahil, 11 

Sahil 'Alma, 23, 372 
sahrah, 472 
Sahyuni, al-, 404 

Sa'id ibn-Batriq (Eutychius): 251; 

al-Tdrtkh al-AIajmu* *ala al-Xahqtqy 
248 n. 3 

Sa'id Janbalat, 437 ? 440 
St. Augustine, 116, 192 
St. Barbara : chapel of, 223 
St- Francis of Assisi, 323 
St. George, 208-9 
Saint Ilyas, 425 

St- James, brother of Christ, 252 


St. John the Damascene, 256 
Saint Joseph University, 453-4. Sec 
also Universite Saint-Joseph 
St. Maron, 247-9 

St. Sergius, 14, 209. See also Mar 
Sarkis 

Saitc : renaissance, 104 
Saladin : 3, 156, 298 seq. See also 
Salah-al-Din 

Saiah-al-Din : 3, 156, 298 seq., 320 ; his 
successors, 302. Sec also Saladin 
Salah-al-Din al-Munajjid, IVuldt Di¬ 
mas hq, 326 n. I 
Salamis, 152 
Salamyah, 275 
Salibi, 319 

Salibi, al-, Najib I)., I'drlkh al-*Ashlrah 
al-Saltblyah, 319 n. 4 
Salih ibn-'Ali, 269 
Salih Ayyub, al-, 303 
vSalih Isma'il, al-, 303 
Salih ibn-Yahya, 314, 346 ; Ta'rikh 
Bayrut, 39 n. 5 

Saliii;i I : 3, 350 - 2 , 353, 357 , 359 . 

372 

Salim III, 428-30 
Salim al-Bustani, 462 
Salim Malhamah, 481 
Salima, 474 

Saljuq : sultan, 289 ; stale, 349 
Saljuq Asia Minor, 282 
Saljuq Turks, 276-7 
Saljuqs, 272, 348, 358 
Saljiiqs of al-Rum, 281 
Salkhad, 297. See also Sarkhad 
Salmond, S. D. F., tr.. The Works of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, 229 n. i 
Salone, 199 

Saluqiyah, 178. See also Seleucia 
saiwa, 39 

Sam'an al-Hadathi, 319 
Sam'ani, al-, Yusuf Sam'an, 38 5, 

405-6 

Samar Jubayl, 249 
Samaria: occupied, 145 
Samaritan: temple, 177 
samarmar, 39 

Samarqand : 340 ; paper, 279 
Samarra, 272 
Samos, 118 
Samqaniyah, al-, 387 
samum, 27 

San Francisco : conference of, 496 
San Remo, 486 
^anawbar barriy 31 
§anawbar juwi, 32 
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Sanchuniathon, 201 ; Phonizische Ge- 
schichtCf 201 n. 4 

Sandys, George, Relation of a Journey ^ 
375 n. I 

Sanjil, 283. See also Raymond of 
Saint-Gilles 
tannin, 14, 40 

Santa Sophia, 221, 364. See also Aya 
Sofya 
Sanur, 416 
Sao Paulo, 9, 475 

Saphadin, 303. See also Malik al- *Adil 
Sayf-al-Diri, al 
Sapienza College, 404 
Sarafand, 313 
Sarahmul, 314, 332 
Sardinia, 114, 118, 120, 135 
Sardinian: consulate, 421 
Sargon II, 144 
Sargon of Akkad, 68, 141 
vSarkhad, 297 

Sarkis, Yusuf I., Jilujam al AIatbu at 
al~*Arabtyah, 346 n. 3 
Sarruf, Ya'qiib, 466 
Sarton, George, Introduction to the 
History of Science, 272 n. 2 
Sarum, 249 
sarto, 33 
Siisanid, 174 

Sayce, A. H., Records of the Past, 85 n, 1 
Sayf-al-Dawlah al-Hamdani, 274 - 5 , 289 
Sayf-al-Din al-Tanukhi, 374 
Sayfa, banu-, 372-3 
Sayfas, 374, 381, 384, 386 
Sayyidat al-Maniarah, 20O 
Schaeffer, Claude F. A., l^garitica, 103 
n. I 

Scheil, V., Metnoires de la missum ar- 
chiologique de Perse, 152 11. 3 
Scheltema, J. F., tr., Lebanon in Tur¬ 
moil, 436 n. I 

Schoff, Wilfred H., The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, 193 n. 4 
Sciarra, 197 
Scilly Isles, 117 
Scott, 427 

Sea of Galilee, 18, 299 
Sea Peoples, 91, 93, 128 
Second Dynasty, Egyptian, 72 
Seleucia, 178. See also Saluqiyah 
Seleucid: administration, 165; king¬ 
dom, 167, 171 - 3 ; power, 170; 

throne, 171 ; realm, I 74 J monarchs, 
180 

Seleucid Lebanon, iSo 
Seleucid Syria, 180 


Seleudds: 165, 174, 177; settlements 
by, 178 

Scleucus, 164, 178 
Seleucus II, 170 

Seltzer, Carl C., Racial Characteristics 
of Syrians and Armenians, 257 n. 3 ; 
Contributions to the Racial Anthro¬ 
pology of the Near East, 257 n. 3 
Semites : 50, 60; advent of, 63 ; legacy 
of, 63 

Semitic: immigrants, 116; fertility 

cult, 128; practice, 131, 132; rite, 
134 ; hegemony, 150 ; culture, 150 ; 
character, I79l colloquial, I79; 
deities, 179; names, 180 
Senegal, 475 

Sennacherib, 144, 145, 167 
Senwosret Tl, 74, 75 
Septimius Severus, 190, 217, 227, 228 
Septuagint, 208 

Sergius, Byzantine patrician, 238 
Sermon on the Mount, 299 
services spcciaux, 492, 495 
Sesostris I, 75 
Seth, 78 
Seti i, 87-8 

Severus, patriarch of Antiot:h, 229-30, 

, 254 

Seville, 197 

I Sevres : treaty of, 486 
Shab*a, 262, 410 
Shabaniyah, al-, 450 

Shaddacl,ibn-, Baha’-al-Dm,in Rccueil: 

orientaux, 300 n. l 
Shadriiwi, al-, Ishaq, 403 
Shafat-ba*al, 126 

ShatVi, al-, Kiidb al-'imnt, 270 n. 4 
Shafi*ite : school, 270 
Shahin Talhuq, 391 
sha*lr, 33 

Shajar-al-Durr, 305 

Shakespeare, 468 

Shaklb p:tfendi, 436 

Shakka, 83. See also Shigata 

Shalmaneser III, 142, 143 

Shalmaneser V, 143 > ^44 

Shamah, abu-, Kitdb al-Rawdatayn, 

297 n. 4 . 

Sham’al, 145* Smjirh 

Shamanism, 34S 
Shams-al-Din al-*Amili, 4^1 
Sham*un, Kamil, 506 
Shaqbah, al-, 49, 60 

Shaqif, al- : reverts to Fr^jnks, 303 ; 
lords of, 320. See also Qarat 
al-Shaqif 
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Shaqif *Arnun : 293 ; demolished, 306. 

See also Chateau de Beaufort 
Shaqif Tirun : 296 ; refuge in, 373. 

See also Qal'at Niha 
Shaqra, abu-, Husayn Gh., aUHarakdt 
fi Lubndfiy 438 n. 4 
Sharaf-al-Din (Chcrefeddin) *Ali al- 
Yazdi, History of Timur-Bec, 338 n. 7 
shart'ah, 335, 361 
sharqiyah^ 27 
Shayban,274 

Shayzar : 296, 317 ; earthquake in, 316 
Shechem, 177 
Shibli al-*Uryan, 434 
Shidyaq, al-, 'J'annus, sec Tannus al- 
Shidyaq 
Shigata, 83 
Shihalji : palac es, 434 
Shihabs : 374, 387 seq. ; of Quraysh, 
371 ; policy of, 392 ; embrace Chris¬ 
tianity, 392 ; genealogy of, 393 n. 4 
Shihnah, ibn-al-, al-Hurr al- AIun~ 
takhab, 334 n. 4 
Shrism : state religion, 411 
Shi'ite : regime, 298 ; survivors, 325 ; 

chairman of chamber of deputies, 492 
Shi'ites: 8, 260; of Syria, 264; of 

Lebanon, 264 ; decimated, 325. See 
also Matawilah 

Shimlan : 189, 314, 392, 427 ; schools 
in, 448 

Shirkuh, Asad-al-Din, 298 
Shitti-baal, 144 
Shriners, 429 
Shubbiluliurna, 82 
shubuq, 419 

Shuf : al-, 262, 264, 371, 373, 374; 
depopulated, 387 ; silk, 399 ; villages 
in ashes, 437 
shuh, 33 

Shukri Ghanim, 480 
shulug, 27 

Shuwayfat, al- : 35, 390 ; library at, 

458 

Shuwayr, al- : 26, 193 ; press in, 457 
SiV>eria, 39 
Sicily, 114 

Sidon : 71, 85, 97 seq.^ 160, 162, 304, 
426 ; fossil in, 23 ; orange orchards, 
30 ; copper, 40, 194 ; council of, 95 ; 
purple industry, 109-11 ; prosperity, 
120; burial-places in, 138; under 
Assyrians, 144 ; succumbs, 145, 239; 
capital of a satrapy, 151 ; kings of, 
151, 152; revolts, 154; triremes 

from, 161 ; under Ptolemies, 165 ; 


coins of, 170; glass of, 176, 194, 
338; era of,- 178; self-government, 
185; council of, 187; textiles of, 
194; marble, 194; trade outlets, 
195; intellectual life, 202 ; Christ’s 
journey, 206-8 ; Christian community 
in, 207; according to Na§ir-i- 
Khosrau, 279 ; towers at, 291 ; sur¬ 
renders, 300; reverts to Franks, 303 ; 
restored, 304 ; destroyed, 305 ; aban¬ 
doned, 308; bishop of, 312; church 
of Hospitallers in, 314; al-Jami* 
al-Kabir in, 314 ; ])opulous city, 316; 
purchases immunity, 324; taken by 
Baldwin I, 324; dismantled, 324; 
recovered by Crusaders, 324; 
destroyed by Moslems, 324 ; rebuilt 
by Franks, 324 ; ravaged by Mongols, 
324; razed, 324 ; exports from, 339 ; 
walayah, 359 ; sanjaq of, 374 ; new 
life in, 376; palace in, 382 ; wali of, 
391 > 417; created a walayah, 
387 ; operations against, 395 ; seat 
of French consulate, 399 ; trade, 400 ; 
under Ottoman rule, 442 ; reattached, 
445, 446; orphanages in, 448; 

American schools in, 450; villages 
round, 486; annexed, 489; oil 
termini, 502 

Sidonian : artisans, 98 ; women, 98 
Sidonian Moslems, 438 
Sidonians: 98, 100, 152-3, 162, 177; 
skilled, 103; carried away, 154; as 
philosophers, 201 
si-DU-NA, 85. See also Sidon 
Sifa, 372. See also Sayfa, banu- 
Simyra : 80, 85, 88, 142 ; recovered, 

86 

Sina, ibn-, 460. See also Avicenna 

Sinai, 122, 124 

Sinan, 364 

sindiydn, 32 

Sinjirli, 145 

Sinuhe, 75-6 

Sionita, 404. Sec also Sahyuni, al- 
Sirmium, 199 
sirivdf 470 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 448 
Sisters of Nazareth, 448 
Sisters of St. Joseph, 376,448. See also 
Nuns of St. Joseph 

Sisters of St. Joseph of the Apparition, 

376 

Sitt al-Muluk, 258 

Sixth Dynasty, Egyptian, 73 

Smith, Eli, 456 
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Smith, George A., Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land, 70 n. 1 
Smith, Sidney» 397 
Smuts, gentTuK 4S7 
Soriete d<*s ('hemins de fer ottomans, 

447 

So<'iete des Nations, Aland at pour la 
Syria, 4S7 11. 3 

Sofar, 501. See also ‘Ayn Sawfar 
Solomon: 36, 107, 112-13; suV>jects of, 
106 ; fleet of, 106 
Solomon’s Temple, 99, 105, 139 
Song of Songs, 127, 140 
Sort?l, Jean-Albert, .Le Mandatfran^ais, 
488 n. 2 

Sousa, Nasirn, Capitulary Regime of 
7 'urkcy, 363 n. 1 
South Africa, 452 

South America : 347 ; Ara}>ic papers 
in, 465 

South Arabia : spi<'es and p<Tfume from, 
97 

South Arabian: temples, 131 
South I^ebanon : 257, 407 seq. ; copper 
weapons from, 71 ; repercussion in, 
493 

Southwestern Asia, 63 
Sou 7 *enirs dc Syrie, 438 n. 4 
Spahis : 361; mutinying, 381 
Spain: 35, 379; settlements in, 97; 
dried fish from, I99; a world power, 
347 ; king of, 380 
Sparta, no 

Stanhope, Hester, 427-8 
Stein, Ernest, Ilistoire du Bas-Empire, 
190 n. 6 

Steindorff, G., and Seele, Keith C., 
When Egypt Ruled the East, 68 n. 3 
Stephen, the martyr, 207 
Stephen of Pisa, 312 
Stevenson, W. B., Crusaders in the 
East, 287 n, I 
Stoic; school, 180 
Stoicism, 180, 205 
Story of Susanna, 140 
Strabo, Ii7; Geography, 13 n, 1 
Strait of Gibraltar, 113 
Straton, 153 

Strong, Herbert A., The Syrian God¬ 
dess, 131 n, 2 

Sublime Porte : 9 ; abrogates capitula¬ 
tions, 363, See also Porte 
Suchum, Ludolph von, 337 ; Descrip¬ 
tion of the Holy Land, 206 n, 4 
Sudan; 13; eunuchs from, 361; ad¬ 
ministration of, 474 
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Suez Canal : 452, 468, 473, 483 ; open¬ 
ing of, 347 

Sufi^yr, Butru*. K., al-Amir Bashir al~ 
Shihdbi^ 412 n. 2 
Sufi : orders, 342 ; life, 410 
sukbdn, 375 
sukkar, 311 

Sulaymdn al-Bustdni, 462, 481 
Sulayman the Magnificent, 352-3, 360, 
364 , 368 

Sulayman Pasha, 439. See also Colonel 
Seve 

SulaymanTyah Mosque, 364 
Sultan al-Atrash, 408 
sultan al-barr, 357 
sumdna, 39 

Sumerian: empire, 68 ; words, 141 
Sumerians, 68, 141 
Sun-Goddess, 52 
Sunnite : prime minister, 492 
Sunnite Islam, 327 

Suq al-Gharb : 501 ; American st'hool 
in, 450 

Sur, 86. See also Tyre 
Suri, 476 

SUR-RI, 86. See also Tyre 
Surydn, 204 
Surydni, 252 
Susa, 152 

Su*udi Arabia : oil wealth in, 501 
Su'udi Arabian : oil, 502 
Suyuti, al-, Ta'rikh al-Khulafd*, 275 
n. i 

Syracuse, 199 
Syri negotiatores, 196 
Syria : 225 ; copper in, 57, 58; glass 
in, 107; linen in, 109; satrap of, 
154; occupied, 173,486; milestones 
in, 188; limes of, 188; province of, 
188, 205; churches of, 204; became 
Christian, 212; pillaged, 237; con¬ 
quest of, 239; a Moslem land, 256; 
purged of Franks, 308-9; dissidents 
in, 327 ; earthquake in, 329; within 
Ottoman fold, 352 ; nomads in, 473 ; 
mandate over, 486 seq. ; independ¬ 
ence day of, 494; greater, 498; 
party chiefs in, 498 ; protective tariff 
in, 500; land privately owned in, 
503 ; coup in, 506 

Syria Palestine (handbook prepared 
under direction of the historical 
section of the Foreign Office), 423 n. i 
Syria-Lebanon: 174,493; Seleucid, 

175 ; occupied, 487 
Syria-Lcbanon-Palestine, 176 
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Syriac: 204 , 244; dedications in, 197; 
literature, 204; liturgy, 248, 252, 
254; press, 402 ; grammar, 405. 
also Aramaic 

Syrian : 199; princes, 79; products, 103 ; 
culture, 155; authors, 180; corpora¬ 
tion, 199; popes, 200; rhetoricians, 
202 ; government, 295 ; doctors, 319; 
army, 395; market, 399; traders, 
474; nationalism, 479 
Syrian Christians: initiate graphic arts, 
45« 

Syrian Church, 229, 251 
Syrian Desert, 16, 94, 196, 238, 298 
Syrian Evangelical Church, 455 
Syrian Learned Society, 477. .SV^ also 
Jam'iyah al-*IlmTyah al-Suri3’ah al- 
Syrian-Lebanese: dynasty, 190, 197, 
217; emperors, 196, 210; emigrants, 
196-218; ceremonies, 197; business, 
197, See also Syro-Lebanese 
Syrian Monophysite Church, 254 
Syrian Protestant College, 450, 454, 
462, 463, 466, 467. See also American 
University of Beirut 
Syrians : as subjects, 365 ; condemned 
to death, 483 

Syro-Lebanese: 197 ; coast, 156; 

businessmen, 196; soldiers, 196,200; 
slaves, 196, 200; priests, 196; 

entertainers, 196; musicians, 196; 
jesters, 196; dancers, 196; gladi¬ 
ators, 196; dealers, 196; innkeepers, 
196; business, 197; traders, 200; 
colonists, 200; dynasty, 217, 283; 
immigrants, 218; enealogy of dyn¬ 
asty, 218 n. 2 ; relations, 500. See 
also Syrian-Lebanese 
Syro-Phoenicia, 190 
Syro-Phoenician : woman, 206 
Syrtis Minor, 192 

Tabari, al-, Tarikh al-JRusul w-al~ 
Muluky 131 n. 5 ; Ikhtilaf al-Fugaha", 
270 n, 3 
Tabnit, 165 
Tabuk, 236 

Tadmur, 196. See also Palmyra 
Taghri-Birdi,ibn-, al-Nujum al-Zdhirah 
fi Muluk Mi^r vj-al~Qd/tirak, ed. 
William Popper, 258 n. 3; ed. 
T. G. J. Junboll, 273 n. 5 
Tabir, al-, 'Ali N., Shajarat al'Zaytun, 
35 n. 4 

iaktyah, 342. See also rtbaf ; zdiviyah ; 
khdnagdh 


Talhuqs : 373 ; promoted, 390 
ialzlm, 359 

'riimlsh : Syriac and Arabic press in, 
457 

Tanimuz : 128 - 31 , 133, 141, 197; mys¬ 
teries of, 179 

Tammuz-Ishtar : myth, 132 
Ta'nayil: Jesuit school at, 448 
Tancred, 283, 286, 291 
Taniyus Shahin, 436, 437 
Tankiz, 333 

Tannous, Afif 1 ., in Rural Sociology^ 
476 n. 2 
Tannurin, 189 

Tannus al-Shidyaq, 455 ; Akhhdr al- 
Aydn, 331 n. 4 
tantury 470 

Taniikh : amirate, 371 
Tanukhs : 260, 262, 331, 358 ; slaughter 
of, 386 

taniifmdly 428, 480 

Tapline, 502. See also Trans-Arabian 
Pipe Line 
taqiyahy 389 

Taqla, Bisharah, 466, 467 
Taqla, Salim, 466 
Tarabayh, 319 

Tarabulus, ii, 289, 327, See also Tri¬ 
poli 

larbushy 429 n. 3 
tarbush Maghribiy 423 
tariqahy 342 
tarjumdny 462 

Tarn, William W., Antigonus GonataSy 
181 n. I ; Hellenistic Ciinlisationf 
181 n. 2 

Tarrazi, Filib di, 460; Afdaq Ala Kan 
*an Ta'rikh Fubnan, 255 n. 3; 
Tiirikk al~Sabdfah aKArabiyah, 455 
n. 4; Khazd*in al-Kutub al-'Arabi- 
yah, 458 n. 3 
Tarshish, 117 

Tarsus : 117 ; occupied, 283 
Tartar-Mongol: hordes, 327 
Tartessus, 117. Tarshish 

Tartus : 301 ; cathedral of, 312 
Taurus, 81, 159, 245, 282, 421 
Tawmat Niba, 18 
Taym Allah, 226 
Taymiyah, ibn-, 326, 336 
Tell al-*Amarinah : 82, 126; cuneiform, 
70 See also Akhetaton 
Tell al-yariri, 68. See also Mari 
Tell al-Jazar, 61. See also Gezer 
Tell al-Judaydah: 60; painted pottery, 
55 
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Tell al-Nabi Mand, 178. also Qa- 
dcsh 

Templars: 301, jcK), 309; rivalries, 
303 ; slaughtered, 308; as bankers, 
312 

Tennes, 154 
Terah, 97 

Tertiary: period, 22-3 
Testa, I. de, Recueil des traites de la 
jPorte ottomane^ 321 n. 3 
Tethys, 21-3 

Teutonie : invasions, 199; knights, 296 
Thabit, Christian physician, 318 
Thalathat Aqmar, al*, 461 
Thebes : 118; toml>s at, 89 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus, 247 
Theodorich, Description 0/ the Jhloly 
Places y 316 n. 5 
Thcodosian Code, 228 
Theodosius II, 190, 203 
Theodosius the threat, 211, 212, 223 
Theophrastus, De kistoria plantarum, 
97 n. I 

Theouprosopon, 172 

Thomas, I^ewisV.,and Frye, Richard N., 
United States and Pur key and /ran, 
370 n. I 

Thomson, William M,, Pebanon, 
Damascus^ and Devond Jordan, 424 
n. 1 

Thoumin, Richard, Geog^rapkie humaine, 
26 n. I 
Thrace, 118 
Thutmose I, 78 

Thutmose III : 78 - 9 , 142 ; conquests 
of, 107 
Tiber, 196 

Tiberias : lord of, 295 ; surrenders, 300 ; 
reverts to Franks, 303 ; incorporated, 
375 

Tibnin : 295-6, 296 n. 2, 300 ; reverts 
to Franks, 303 
Tibriz : $afawid capital, 35 1 
Tiglath-pileser I, 142 
Tiglath-pileser III, 143, I 44 
Tigranes, 172, 173 
Tigris, 142 

Timur : 339-41 ; army of, 338 
Tirhaka, 145 
Titus, 225 

Tortosa : 284, 307 ; makes peace, 306. 
See also Antar^us 

Totah, Khalil, Contribution of the Arabs 
to Education, 342 n. i 
Toynbee, Arnold J., A Study of Historyy 

117 n. 4 


Trabulus, 153. See also Tarabulus 
Trajan : 188, 197, 216 ; persecutions by, 
209 

Trans-Arabian Pipe lane, 502 
Transjordan : 15.381,416, 486 ; land 
privately owned in, 503 
Tresorier, Ernoul and Bernard, le, Chro- 
nique, 300 n. i 
Treves, 199 
Trieste, 197 

Tripoli: 11, 13, 14, 44, 153 - 4 ; seat of 
federation, I53; coins of, 170; self- 
government, 185 ; besieged, 239, 307 ; 
fertility of, 277 ; in year 1047, 278-9 ; 
under banu-'Ammar, 287 seq, ; falls, 
289; county, 291 ; castle, 292 ; 
regained, 307; earthquake, 316; 
count of, 319; province of, 327; 
decline of, 331 ; capital of a province, 
334-5 ; gardens of, 336 ; channels in, 
337; weavers, 338 ; sugar from, 
338; exports and imports, 339; 
galleys to, 339; consuls in, 339; 
institutions in, 342 ; monasteries in, 
344; hospitals in, 344; walayah, 
359; pasha of, 387, 391 ; receives 
Franciscans, 401 ; bishop of, 403; 
population, 426 ; under Ottoman rule, 
442; American schools in, 450; 
annexed, 489; oil termini, 502; 
port, 504 
Tripolis, 153 

Tripolitania : added to Ottoman realm, 

364 

troupes speciales du Pe7>ant, 489, 495 
Tryphon, 178 

Tufil (Theophilus) ibn-Tuma, 249 
Tughj, 274 
Tughril, 276 

jughtagin, 287, 295, 296, 371 
Tulaylat al-Ghassul, 59 
Tulun, ibn-, Ahmad, 273 , 278 
Tulunid : dynasty, 273-4 
Tuman-Bay, 352 
tunbury 310 

Tunisia : 114 ; added to Ottoman realm, 
364 ; bey of, 455 
Turcopuli, 298 

Turkey : maritime power, 364 ; way of 
life, 369; institutions in, 453 ; enters 
the war, 483 ; capitulations abolished 
in, 4 ^i 3 

Turkish: army uses powder, 351; 

government, 361 ; officials, 363, 379 ; 
culture, 369-70 ; fleet, 377 ; provinces, 
394; prestige, 395; market, 400; 
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mints, 400; agents, 424 ; authorities, 
437 ; regulars, 437 ; troops, 443 ; 
direct rule, 447 ; nationalism, 482 ; 
paper money, 484 
Turkish-'lracji : pac t, 5CX1 
Turkoman : families, 32O 
Turkomans, 281 

Turks : batteries of, 226 ; ascendancy 
of, 358 ; contributions of, 369 
Tuscanian : missions, 382 
7 'uscany : 376 ; relations with, 382 
Tushratta, 82, 94 

Twelfth Dynasty, Egyptian, 74-5, 107 
Twentieth Dynasty, Egyptian, 89, 113 
Tyre: 71, 86, 97 seq., 161, 162, 206-8, 
228, 427 ; silk in, 109 ; prosperity of, 
120; revolts, 144; acknowledges 
Assyrian suzerainty, 144; succumbs, 
145, 239; besieged, 147-8 ; a city- 
state, 151 ; king of, 151 ; destruction 
of, 155 ; in ruins, 160-2 ; festivals in, 
169; attains autonomy, 170; right 
of asylum, 170 ; glass of, 176, 278; 
era of, 178; life of^^, 184; self-govern¬ 
ment, 185; population, 189; metro¬ 
polis, 190; wane, 193; marble, 194; 
dye-works in, 194; trade outlets, 
195 ; looms at, 196 ; intellectual life 
of, 202 ; Christian centre, 206-8; 
colonial rank, 224 ; naval V>ase, 242 ; 
sugar, 278, 311; chains at, 278; 
according to Na.sir-i-Khosrau, 279; 
spared, 285-6 ; towers at, 291 ; 
castle, 292 ; princess of, 307 ; aban¬ 
doned, 308; sendal silk, 311; 
flourishing, 316; suburbs of, 317; 
surpasses in beauty, 317 ; fortified, 
324; desolate, 324 ; orphanages in, 
448 ; annexed, 489. See also $ur 
Tyrian: officers, ic^; purple, lio-ii; 
supremacy, 120 ; coins, 120; quarter, 
151 ; ships, 161 ; settlements, 197; 
colony, 197; glass factory, 199; 
glass, 316 

Tyrians, 153, 162, 169 

Tyrus : linen of, 193. See also Tyre 

'Ubaydah ibn-al-Jarrah, abu-, 238 - 9 ,241 
‘Ubaydullah al-Mahdi, 275 
ubhul, 35 

Ugarit : 34, 42, 82, 102, 126 - 8 , 135; 

destroyed, 86, 93 ; king of, 95 ; text, 

110; system of writing, 124 ; tablets, 
124; sky god of, 132 ; literature of, 
139; tablets, 201, See also Ka*s 
al-Shamrah 


Ugaritic: poetry, 128; literature, 140; 

text, 140; hero, 140 
Dkhuwah, ilm-ab, 344; Ala'dlim al- 
Qurbali, 335 n. 5 
*Mla?nd*, 342 
I 71 aza, 80, 86, 88 
Ulpian, 9, 227-9 
Ultra-Shi'ites, 258 

*Umar II : 255, 256; disabilities im¬ 
posed by, 320 
'Umar ibn-al-Khattal), 241 
'Umar Pasha al-Namsiiwi, 435 
'Umar al-Zaydani. 391 
untard\ 332 

'Umari, al-, Alasdlik al-Absdr, 17 n. l ; 
al-Tarlf bi-al-AIusialah al-Sharif^ 
33* n. 3 

Umayyad: caliphs, 8 ; dynasty, 238; 
genealogy of Sufyanid branch, 242 
n. 4 ; genealogy of Marwanid branch, 
247 n. I ; regime, 256 
Umayyad Mosque : 302, 360, 480 ; 

cracked, 329; burned, 340 
Umayyads, 266 seq^ 

ummab, 477 

Uniats, 251, 252 

United Nations : 5of) ; declaration of, 
496; forces, 499; I)emog‘raphic 
Yearbook y 503 

United States: 4, 32, 179, 454; immi¬ 
grants in, 475 ; bitterness against, 
499 ; apple tree from, 504 
Universite Saint-Joseph, 448. See also 
Saint Joseph University 
University of Lyon, 453 
Upper Egypt, 13, 7 *, 225, 267 
'uqgdly 260-1 
Ural-Altaic, 348 
Urban II, 282 

Urdunn, al-, 241. See Jordan 
Urfa, 113, 204. See also Ruha*, al- 
Usamah ibn-Munqidh, 317-18 ; Kitdh 
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